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SUMMARY. 



Vols. III. and IV. 

GENERAL SUMMART OF THE CONTENTS. 

Speeiiil ResnUi of Observation in the DomcUn ofCosmical Phenomsna,'^ 

Introduction* 

Retrospect of the subject. Nature considered under a two-fold as 
pect : in the pure objectivity of external phenomena, and in their inner 
reflection in the mind. A significant classification of phenomena leads 
of itself to their casual connection. Completeness in the enumeration 
of details is not intended, at least in the representation of the reflected 
picture of nature under the influence of the creative power of imaffiua- 
tion. Besides an actual or external 'world, there is produced an ideal 
O or an inner world ; filled with physical symbolic myths, different ac- 

~^^ cording to race and climate, bequeathed for centuries to subsequent 

generations, and clouding a clear view of nature. Fundamental tm- 
<;{L jEi6r/ec^i^iZi/y of the knowledge of cosmical phenomena. The discovery 

<X) of empirical law^s, the insight into the causal connection of phenomena, 

^ description of the universCf and theory of the universe. How, by means 

^ of existing things, a small part of their genetic history is laid open. Dif- 

^ ferent phases of the theory of the universe, attempts to comprehend the 

s^ order oftuUure* Most ancient fundamental conception of the Hellenic 

V.V. mind : physiologic phantasies of the Ionian school^ germs of the scien- 

v3 tific contemplation of nature. Double direction of the explanation of 

^:^ natural phenomena, by the assumption of material principles (elements), 

\ and by processes of rarefaction and condensation. Centrifugal revolu- 

tion. Theories of vortices. The Pythagoreans ; philosophy of meas- 
ure and harmony, commencement of a mathematical treatment of phys- 
ical phenomena. The order and government of the universe according 
to the physical works of Aristotle. The communiccUion of motion con- 
sidered as the cause of all phenomena; the tendency of the Aristoteleau 
school but little directed to the opinion of the heterogeneity of matter. 
This species of natural philosophy bequeathed in fundamental ideas 
and form to the Middle Ages, Roger Bacon, the Mirror of Nature of 
Vincentz of Beauvais, Zt^er Cosmographicus of Albertus Magnus, Imago 
Mundi of the Cardinal Pierre d'AiUy. Progress through Giordano Bru 
no and Telesio. Clearness in the conceptions oi gramtation as mass at 
traction, by Copernicus. First attempt at a mathematical application 
- of the doctrine of gravitation, by Kepler. The work on the Cosmos by 
Descartes ( Traiti du Monde) nobly undertaken, did not appear until 
long after his death, and only in fragments; the CosmotheorosoiHuy" 
gens, unworthy of the great name. Newton, and his work Philosophic 
aaturalis Principia Mathematiea. Endeavor toward a knowledge of 
the universe as & Whole. Is the problem solvable of tracing back to 
^ne principle all phy veal knowledge, from the law of gravitation to the 
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• 

formative activities in the organic and animated bodies ? Wh&i has 
been discovered does not by a long way exhaust the discoverable. 
The imperfectibility of empiric investigation makes the problem of ex- 
plaining the changeability of matter from the forces of matter an indef" 
imUe one, 

A. Uranological Portion of the Phytieal Deeeription of ike Um 
verte—^. 26-28. 

Two sections, one of which comprises the heaven of fixed 
stars; the other, our solar sydem — ^p. 26. 

a. Astro ONOST ; Heaven of the fixed stars. 

I. The realms of space, and conjectures ^regarding that which 
appears to occupy the space intervening between the heaven- 
ly oodies— p. 29-41. 

II. Natural and telescopic vision — ^p. 49-72 ; Scintillation of the 
stars— 73-83 ; Velocity of light— p. 84-88 ; Results of photom 
etry — ^p. 89-102. Order of the fixed stars according to their 
luminous intensity. 

III. Number, distribution, and color of the fixed stars — ^p. 103- 
139 ; Stellar cinders {stellar swarms) — p. 140-143 'r The Milky 
Way interspersed with a/no nebulous spots — p. 144-151. 

iV. New stars, dnd stars that have vanished— p. 151-160 ; Va- 
riable stars, whose recurrms periods have been determined— 
p. 160-177 ; Variations in the intensity of the light of stars 
whose periodicity is as yet uninvestigated — p. 177-182. 

V. Proper motion of the fixed stars — ^p. 182-185 ; Problematical 
existence of dark cosmical bodies — p. 185-187; Parallax — 
measured distances of some of the fixed stars — ^p. 187-194 ; 
Doubts as to the assumption of a central body for the whole 
sidereal heavens — p. 195-199. 

VI. Multiple, or double stars — Their number and reciprocal dis 
tances. Period of revolution of two stars round a common 
center of gravity — ^p. 199-213. 

• 

VII. Nebulous spots. Are these only remote and very dense 
clusters of stars? The two Magellanic Clouds, in which 
crowded nebulous spots are interspersed with numerous stel- 
lar swarms. The so-called black Bpots (Coal-sacks) of the 
Southern hemisphere— p. 13-53 

9. SoLAB Region— 'p. 53-134. 

I. The Sun considered as the central body — p. 59-88. 

II. The Planets— p. 88-134. 

A. Greneral consideration of the planetary world— p. 88-134. 

a. Principal Planets — p. 89-131. 

b. Secondary Planets — p. 131-134. 

B. Special enumeration of the planets and their moons as parts 
of the solar system — p. 134. 

Sun— p. 135-137. 
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Mercury— p. 137, 138. 

Venus— p. 138-141. 

Earth— p. 141. 
Moon of the Earth- p. 141-159. 

Mars— p. 159, 100. 

The small planets — p. 161 ; Flora, Victoria Vesta, Iri^ 
Metis, Hebe, Parthenope, Astraea, Egeria, Irene, Eonoi 
mia, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Hy^geia ; 

Jupiter— p. 165-168. 

Satellites of Jupiter — p. 169, 170. 

Saturn— p. 170-174. 
Satellites of Saturn— p. 174, 175. 

Uranus — ^p. 175, 176. 
Satellites of Uranus — ^p. 176, 177. 

Neptune— p. 177-180. 
Satellites of Nept^pe— p. 180, 181. 

IIL The comets— p. 181-201. 

IV. Ring of the zodiacal light— p. 201-204. 

V. Shooting stars, fire-balls, meteoric stones — p. 204-22o 

Conclusio;!- p. 227-230. 

Corrections and additions to vol. iii., p. xi., zii. 

Index, p. ^31-234. 

Special analyris of the individual teelioru of the oitronomieal part of 
the Co9mo9. 

a. ASTROONOST. 

I. CotmiecU space: Only isolated portions are measurable — p. 30. 
Resisting medium, celestial atmosphere, cosmical ether — ^p. 31, note f, 
and p. 33, note *. Radiation of heat by the stars — ^p. 35, note t* Tem 
perature of space— p. 37-39. Limit^ transparency? — ^p. 48. Regu 
larly decreased period of revolution of the Comet of Eucke — ^p. 39. 
Limitation of the atmosphere ? — ^p.^ 4.0. 

• 

II. Natural and telescopic vision : Veiy different sources of light pre- 
sent similar relations of refraction— p. 44. Different velocities of the 
light of ignited solid bodies and that of frictional electricity — p. 45. 
Position of the WoUastonian lines — p. 45. Influence of tubes — ^p. 43. 
Optical means of distinguishing between direct and reflected light, and 
the importance of the means to ph}rsical astronomy — p. 45. Limits of 
ordinary, vision-i-p. 48. Imperfection of the organ of vision; faUe di- 
ameter of the stars — p. $2. Influence of the form of an object upon the 
minimum visual angle in experiments as to visibili^ ; necessity of a dif- 
ference of luminous intensity of ^^^ ; visibility of distant objects, posi- 
tively and negatively — ^p. 48-56. On the visibility of stars by day with 
tiie naked eye from wells or upon lofty mountains— p. 56. A feeble 
li^ht by the side of a stronger— p. 49, note *. Extending ray and star 
tails — p. 52. On the visibility of the satellites of Jupiter by the naked 
eye— p. 50. Undulation of the stars — ^p. 59. Commencement of tel- 
escopic vision ; application to measurement — p. 60-62. Refractors of 
great length — p. 63. Reflectors — ^p. 63. Day observations ; how strong 
magnifying powers facilitate the findin;z of the stars by day — ^p. 66 
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Explanation of the sparkling and scintillation of the stars-^p. 73. Ve^ 
locity of light — p. 79-88. Order of magnitude of the stars ; photomet- 
ric relations and methods of measurement — ^p. 89-98. . Cyanometeti>— 
p. 97. Photometric order of the fixed stars — p. 99-102. 

III. NumbeTf distribution^ and color of the fixed stare ; Stellar eluetere 
jtnd the Milky Way : States of the sky which hinder or favor the de- 
tection of stars — p. 103. Nuipber of the stars; how many may be seen 
with the naked eye — p. 104. How many have been inserted in stellar 
charts with determinations of position — p. 108. Conjectural estimation 
of the number of stars which can be visible in the entire heavens with 
our present powers of penetrating space — ^p. 105. Contemplative as- 
trognosy of uncivilized people — -p. 109. The Grecian sphere — p. 118. 
The crystal sky — ^p. 123. False diameter of the fixed stars in telescopes 
—p. 129. Smallest objects in the heavens which have yet been seen 
— p. 130. Difference of colors in the stars, and the changes which have 
taken place in the colors since antiquity — p. 130. Sirius (Soikis) — p. 
132. The four royal stars — p. 136. Gradual acquaintance with the 
Southern, heaven — p. 137. Distribution of the fixed stars, laws of rela- 
tive accumulation, gauging — p. 138. Clusters and swarms of stars — p 
140. The Milky Way— p. 143. 

IV. Stars that have newly appeared and disappeared; variable stars 
and changes in the intensity of their light whose periodicity has not been 
investigated: New stars in the last 2000 years — p. 15 IJ Periodically 
changeable stars: Historical particulars — p. 151. Color — p. 165. Num- 
ber — p. 164. Order recognizable in apparent irregularity; great dif- 
ferences of brightness ; periods within periods — p. 167. Arse1ander*s 
table of the variable stars with commentary — p. 172. Variable stars 
in undetermined periods (17 ArgAs, Capella, stars of the Ursse Major and 
Minor) — p. 181. Reference to the possible changes of temperature on 
the Earth s surface— p. 181. 

Y. Proper motion of the fixed stars, dark cosmical bodiesy parallax ; 
doubts as to the assumption of a central body for the entire heaven of fixed 
stars : Change of the physiognomy of the sky — ^p. 182. Amount of the 
proper motion — p. 184. Evidence in favor of the probable existence 
of non-luminous bodies — ^p. 186.' ^Parallax and measurement of the dis- 
tance of some fixed stars from our solar system — p. 187. The aberra- 
tion of light may be applied to the determination of the parallax of 
double stars — p. 194. The discovery of the proper motion of the fixed 
stars has led to the knowledge of the motion of our own solar system, 
and even to the knowledge of the direction of this motion — ^p. 184 and 
194. Problem of the situation of the center of gravity of the whole 
heaven of fixed stars and central suns? — ^p. 19$, and note t/p* 198, and 
p. 199, note *. 

VI. Double stars, period of revolution of two suns round a eommom 
center of gravity : Optical and physical doubly stars — p. 200; number 
— p. 201. Uniformity and difference of color ; the Iptter not the conse- 
quence of optical deception, of the contrast of complementary colors— 
p. 207, note *, p. 206, and p. 209, note *. Change of brightness — p. 209. 
Multiple combinations (three to six fold) — ^p. 209. Calculated orbitna] 
elem«?uts, half major axis and period of rotation in years — p. 213. 

VII. Nebulaf Magellanic Clouds, and Coal-sacks : Resolvability of the 
nebulte; questions as to whether they are all remote and crowded 
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etnsters of stars ? — p. 13 (note $, p. 22, and p. 23, note *\ Histonca] 
particulars — ^p. 14 (note *, p. 28^. Namber of nebaloe whose positions 
are determine4 — ^p* 26 (notes * and t). Distribution of nebula) and 
clusters of stars in- the northern and southern hemispheres — p. 27 ; 
spaces poor in nebulae, and the maxima of accumulation — p. 28, and 
note *. Configuration of nebiils : spherical, annular, spiral, and plan* 
etaiy nebulae — p. 31. Nebula (cluster of stars) in Andromeda — ^p. 16- 
31 (note t, p. 31);* nebula in Orion's sword — p. 17-39 (notes *, p. 18, 
t, p. 23 $, p. 36, *, p. 38, $, p. 39, and *, p. 40) ; lar^e nebula round v 
ArgiUs — p. 40 ; nebula in Sagittarius — ^p. 41 ; nebula m Cygnus and VuU 
pes ; spiral nebula in the northern Canes Venatici — p. 41. The two Ma- 
gellamc Clouds — ^p. 43 (note *, p. 48). Black spots or Coal-sacks— p. 51. 

/3. J^e Solar region ; planets and their moont, ring of the zodiacal 
light f and swarms of meteor'asteroids — ^p. 53-88. 

I. The Sun considered as a central body : Numerical data — p. 59 (note 
*, p. 59, and p. 62, note *). Physical constitution of the surface; en- 
velopes of the dark solar globe ; Sun-spots, faculae — ^p. 61. Diminutions 

in the daylight recorded by the annalists ; problematic obscuration&-" 
_ »»4 — i — *^ T_*. — :*. — f *i_- li-u* •_ *i ♦ jj^ ^^ ^Q edge 

Correlation of 

„„_ , , ^, „ _ ,_ , Faraday— 

p. 84. Influence of the Sun's spots upon the temperature of our at- 
mosphere — p. 80. 

II. The Planets : 

A. General comparative considerations : 

a. Principal Planets : 

1. Number and epoch of discovery— p. 89. Names, planetary 
days (week), and planetary hours — p. 92, and note t ; also 
p. 94, note ^. .. • * 

2. Classification of the planets in two groups — ^p. 102. 

3. Absolute and apparent magnitudes; configuration — ^p. 105. 

4. Order of the planets and their distances from the Sun ; the 
so-called law of Titius ; old belief that the cosmical bodies 
which we now see were not all visible from the beginning ; 
Proselenes — ^p. 106, note *, p. 108, and p/ 120, note *. 

5. Masses of the planets — ^p. 118. 

6. Densities of the planets — ^p. 119. 

7. Periods of sidereal revolution and axial rotation — p. 120. 

8. Inclination of the planetary orbits and axes of rotation ; 
their influence upon climate — p. 121, and note t» p* 126. 

b. Secondary planets — ^p. 127 

B. Special consideration ; enumeration of the individual planets and 
their relation to the Sun as central body. 

The i8^«»— p. 135-137. 

Mercury^p. 137, 138. 

Venus; spots — p'. 138-141. 

The Earth; numerical relations — p. 141. 
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IThe Moon of the Earth ; produces light and heat ; ash-gray 
or earth-light in the Moon; spots; nature of the Moon's 
surface, mountains and plains, measured elevations \ pre 
vailiog type of circular configuration ; craters of elevation 
without continuing eruptive phenomena; old traces of 
the reaction of the interior upon the exterior (the ^piv 
face) ; absence of Sun and Eartn tides, as well of currenti 
as transportive forces, on account of the want of a liquid 
element ; probable geognostic consequences of these re- 
lations — p. 141-159. 

Mar§; ellipticity ; appearances of surface altered by change 
of the seasons — ^p. 159, 160. 

The small planete^^. 161, 162. 

Jupiter : periods of rotation ; spots and belts — ^p. 165r-168. 
Satellites of Jupiter — ^p. 169, 170. 

Saturn : bands, rings, eccentric position — p. 170-174. 
Satellites of Satum-^p, 174, 175. 

Uranus — p. 175, 176. 
Satellites of Uranus — p. 176, 177. 

Neptune: discovery and elements — p. 177-181. 
Satellites of Neptun6—p, 181-201. 

III. The Comets: with the smallest masses occupying immense 
spaces ; configuration ; periods of revolution ; separation ; elements of 
the interior comets — ^p. 181-201. 

IV. The ring of the zodiacal light : Historical particulars. Intermit- 
tence two-fold ; hourly and annual 7 Distinction to be made between 
the cosmical luminous process which belongs to the zodiacal light it- 
self and the variable transparency «f our atmosphere. Importance of a 
long series of corresponding observations under the tropics at different 
elevations above the sea from 9 to 12,000 feet. Reflection like that at 
sunset. Comparison in the same night with certain parts of the Milky 
Way. Question as to whether the zodiacal Jight coincides with the 
plane of the Sun's' equator — ^p. 201-204. 

y. Shooting stars, fire-hallsi meteoric stones : Oldest positively determ 
ined fall of alrolites, and the inflnencB which the fall of ^gos Potamos. 
and its cosmical explanations exercised upon the theories of the* uni- 
verse of Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia (of the later Ionic 
school^ ; force of revolution which counteracts the pc wer of the fall 
(centrifugal force and gravitation) — p. 204-209, note 1, p. 207, and p. 
209, note *. Geometric and physical relations pf nieteors in sporadic 
and periodic falls ; divergence of the shooting stars ; definite points of 
departure; mean number of sporadic and periodic shooting stars in an 
hour in different months — p. 209-214, note Xy p. 210, and p. 211, note *. 
Besides the stream of St. Laurentius, and the now more feeble Novem- 
ber phenomenon, four or five other falls of shooting stars have been 
discovered which very probably occur periodically during the year— 
p. 214, note *, p. 215, arid p. 216, note *. Height and velocity of the 
meteors — p. 217ii Physical relations, color and tails, process of com- 
bination, magnitudes ; instances of the firing of buildings — p. 2 17. Me- 
teoric stones ; falls of aerolites when the sky is clear, or after the for* 
mation of a small dark meteoric cloud — p. 220, note t, and p. 221, note * 
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Problematical abundance of the shooting stars between midnight Ind 
the early hoars of morning (hourly variations) — ^p. 222. Chemuud re- 
lations of the aCroUtes ; analogies with the constituents of telluric rock 
—p. 223-226. 

Cimelu$toH : Betrospect -^f the undertaking. Limitation consistent 
with the nature of a ph^sica*. «lescription of the universe. Bepresenta* 
tion of the actual relations of cosmical bodies to each other. Kepler's 
laws of planetary motion. Simplicity of the uranological problem in 
opposition to the telluric, on account of the exclusion of material hete- 
rogeneity and change. Elements of the stability of the planetary sys- 
torn— p. 227-230. 
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JIUMBOLDT'S CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 

TO VOL. III. 



Page 34, line 22. 

Since the printing of that part of the Cosmos where a doubt is ec* 
pressed as to whether it has been ** shown with* certainty that the posi- 
tions of the Sun influence the terrestrial magnetism," the new ana ex- 
cellent investigations of Faraday have proved the reali^r of such an in* 
fluence. Long series of magnetic observations in opposite hemispheres 
(e, g^t Toronto in Canada, and Hobart Town in Van Diemen's Land), 
show that the terrestrial magnetism is subject to an annual variation 
which depends ujpon the relative position of the Sun and Earth. 

Page 59, line 2. 

The remarkable phenomenon of the undulation of stars has verv ro 
cently been observed at Trier by very trustworthy witnesses, in Sirius, 
between 7 and 8 o'clock, while near the horizon. See the letter of 
Herrn Flesch, in Jahn^s UnterhaUungenf&r Freunde der AttrononUe. 

Page 132, line 21, note *. 

The wish which I strongly expressed that the historical epoch in 
which the disappearance of the red color of SiriuM falls should be more 
positivelv determined, has been partially fulfilled by the laudable in- 
dustry 01 Dr. WOpcke, a voung scholar, who combines an excellent ac- 
quaintance with OrientEu languages with distinguished matiiematical 
knowledge. The translator and commentator of the important Algebra 
of Omar Alkhayyami, writing to me from Paris in August, 1851, says, 
** 1 have examined the four manuscripts in this place of the Uranorraphy 
of Abdurrahman Al-Sufi, in reference to your suggestion contained in the 
astronomical volume of the Cosmogf and found that a Bootis, a Tauri, 
a Scorpii, and a Orionis, are all expressly called red; Sirius, on the 
contrary, is not." Moreover, the passages refemng to it are uniformly 
as folloif s in all the four manuscrijpts : ** The first among its (Oreat 
Dog^ stars is the large, brilliant one in his mouth, which is represented 
on the Astrolabium, and is called Al'jemaanifAh" Is it not probable 
from this investigation, and from what I quoted from Alfragani, that the 
epoch of the change of color falls between the time of Ptolemseus and 
the Arabs. « 

Page 194, line 21. 

In the condensed statement of the method bj which the parallax off 
the double stars is found by means of the velocity of light, it should be 
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said. The time which elapses between the moment in which the plane 
tary secondary star is nearest to, the Earth, and that in which it is most 
distant from it, is always longer when the star passes from the point of 
greatest proximity to that of greatest elongation, than in the converse, 
i¥hen it returns from the point of greatest elongation to that of greatest 
proximity. 

Page 213, line 1. 

In the French translation of the astronomical volame of the Co$mMy 
which to my great gratification, M. H. Faye has again undertaken, this 
learned astronomer has much enriched the section upon double stars 
I had myself neglected to make use of the important treatises of M. 
Yvon Villarceau, which' were read at the Institute in the course of the 
year 1849. (See Connaiasanee de» Temp* pour Van 1832, p. 3-128.) 
I quote here from the table by M. Faye, of the orbital elements of eight 
double stars, the first four stars, which he considers to be the most cer 
tainly determined : 

Elements of the Orbits of Double Stars. 



Name and Magnitude. 


Semi- 
major 

axiB. 


Eccen- 
tricity. 


Period of 
revolution 
in Years. 


Nameofthe Calcn- 
lator. 


f Ursae Majoris, 
(4th and 5th Mag.) 


3"-857 
3"-278 
2"-295 
2''-439 


0-4164 
0-3777 
0-4037 
0-4315 


58-262 
60-720 
61-300 
61-576 


Savary 1830. 

J. Herschel-.1849. 
Madler.....l847. 
Y. Villarceau 1849. 


p Ophinchi, 
(4th and 6th Mag.) 


4''-328 
4''-966 
4"-800 


0-4300 
0-4445 
0-4781 


73-862 
92-338 
92000 


Encke 1832. 

Y. Villarceau 1849. 
Madler 1849. 


C Herculis, 
(3d and 6-5th Mag.) 


r'-208 
l"-254 


0-4320 
0-4482 


30-220 
36-357 


JMadler 1847. 

Y. Villarceau 1847. 


rj Coronse, 
(5-5thand6thMag.) 


0"-902 
r-012 
1"-111 


0-2891 
0-4744 
0-4695 


42-500 
42-501 
66-257 


Madler 1847. 

Y. Villarceau 1847. 
The same, 2d result. 



The problem of the period of revolution of tf Coronas admits of two 
solutions: of 42 ;5 and 66*3 years; but the late observations of Otto 
Struve give the preference to the second. M. Yvon Villarceau findB 
the semi-major axiSf eccentricity ^ and periods of revolution in years 

yVirginis 3''-446» 0-8699 " 153-787 
C Cancri 0"-934 0-3662 58-590 

aCentauri 12"-128 0-7187 78-486 

The occnltation of one fixed star by another, as was presented %y ^ Her^ 
culis, I have called app^ent (p. 287). . M. Faye shows that it is a con- 
sequisnce of the spurious diameter of the stars (CosmoSf vol. iii., p. 66 
and 170) seen in our telescopes. The parallax cf 1830, Groombndge, 
which I gave (p. 27) as 0'''226, is found by Schlflter and Wichmann, 
0"aS2, and by Otto Struve, 0"-034. 
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VII. 

NEBULOUS SPOTS. — ^ARE THESE ONLY REMOTE AND VEI.T 

DENSE CLUSTERS OP STARS ? THE TWO MAGELLANIC 

CLOUDS, IN WHICH CROWDED NEBULOUS SPOTS ARE IN- 
TERSPERSED WITH NUMEROUS STELLAR SWARMS. THE BO- 
CALLED COAL-SACKS OF 'the SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

Among the visible cosmical bodies occupying; the regions 
of space, besides those which shine with stellar light (wheth- 
er self-luminous, or illumined like planets, stars isolated or 
in multiple groups, and revolving round a common center of 
gravity), there are also masses which present a faint and 
milder nebtdous light.* These bodies, which appear at one 
time as sharply defined, disk-formed, luminous clouds, at 
another as irregularly and variously-shaped masses, widely 
difRised over large spaces, seem to the naked eye, at first 
sight, to be wholly different from those cosmical bodies of 
which we treated fully in the last four sections of the Astrog- 
nosy. In the same way that there is an inclination to infer 
from the observed and as yet unexplained motion of the vis^ 
ihle cosmical bodies,! the existence of others hitherto invisi- 
ble, so the knowledge gained as to the resolvoMlity of a con- 
siderable number of nebulous spots has recently led to con- 
clusions regarding the non-existence of all nebula, and, in- 
deed, of all cosmical vapor generally. But whether these 
well-defined nebulous spots be a self-luminous vapory mat- 
ter, or remote, closely-thronged globular clusters of star Sy they 
must ever remain objects of vast importance in the knowl- 
edge of the structure of the universe and of the contents of 
space. 

The number whose positions have been determined by 
light ascension and declination exceeds 3600. Some of the 

* Cotmos, vol. i., p. 85-89, 91, and 142; vol. ii., p. 328; vol. iii., p 

87-41, 140, 154, and 162. T Cosmos, vol. iii.. p. J 85, 186 

* 
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more irregularly diffused measure eight lunar diameters. Ac 
cording to William Herschers earlier estimate, made in 1811, 
these nebulous spots cover at least 7^7^^ P^^ ^^ ^^^ whole 
visible firmament. As 9een through colossal telescopes, the 
contemplation, of these nebulous masses leads us into regions 
^om whence a ray of light, according to an assumption not 
vrhoUy improbable, requires millions of years to reach our 
^arth, to distances for whose measurement the dimensions 
<the distances of Sirius, or the calculated distances of the bi- 
nary stars in Cygnus ai^d the Centaur) of our nearest stra- 
tum of fiited stars scarcely suffice. If these nebulous spots 
be elliptical or spherical sidereal groups, their very conglom- 
eration calls to mind the idea of a mysterious play of gravi- 
tative forces by which they are governed. If they be vapory 
massna, having one or more nebulous nuclei, the various de- 
fi;rees of their condensation suggest the possibility of a process 
of gradual star-formation from inglobate matter. No othei 
cosmical structure — ^no other subject of this branch of astron- 
omy more contemplative than measuring— is, in like degree, 
adapted to excite the imagination, not merely as a symbolic 
ima^o of the infinitude of space, but because the investiga- 
tion of the difierent conditions of eadstmg things, and of their 
presumed connection of sequences, promises to afibrd us an in- 
sight into the laws of genetic development.* 

The historical development of our knowledge of nebulous 
bodies teaches us that here, as in the progress of almost every 
other branch of physical science, the ^ame opposite opinions, 
which still have numerous adherents, were maintained long 
since, although on weaker grounds. Since the general use 
of the telescope, we find that Galileo, Dominique Cassini, 
and the acute John Michell regarded all nebulsB as remote 
clusters of stars ; while Halley, Cerham, Lacaille, Kant, and 
Lambert maintained the existence of starless nebulous mass- 
es. Kepler (like Tycho Brahe before the invention of the 
telescope) was a zealous adherent of the theory of star-forma- 
tion from cosmical vapor — ^from condensed conglobate celes- 
tial nebulous matter. He believed " ccdi materiam tenuis-' 
simam (the vapor which shines with a mild stellar light in 
the Milky Way) in imum globum condensataniy steUam ef- 
Jlngere" and grounded his opinion, not on- the process of con- 
densation operating in defined roundish nebulous spots (for 
those were unknown to him), but on the sudden ?ippearance 
of new stars on the margin of the galaxy. 

♦ Coimos, vol. i., p. 84. » 
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If we take into account the number of objects di«coyered 
the accuracy of their telescopic investigation, and the gener 
alization of views, the history of nebulous spots, like that oi 
double stars, may be said to begin with William Herschisl. 
Until his time there were not more than 120 unresolved neb- 
ulae in both hemispheres whose positions were determined, 
including even the results of Messier's meritorious labors ; 
and in 1786 the great astronomer of Slough published the 
first catalogue, containing 1000. I have already fully point 
ed out, in an earlier portion of this work, that the bodies 
named nebuLouz stars (ve(t)e}.oei6eig) by Hipparchus and 
Geminus in the Catasterisms of the pseudo-Eratosthenes 
and in the Almagest of Ptolemy, are stellar clusters which 
appear to the naked eye with a nebulous luster.^ This des- 
ignation, Latinized nelniloscB, passed in the middle of the 
thirteenth century into the Alphonsine Tables, probably 
through the preponderating influence of the Jewish astrono- 
mer, Isaac Aben Sid Hassan, chief Rabbi of the wealthy 
synagogue at Toledo. The Alphonsine Tables were first 
printed in 1483 at Venice. 

The first notice of a remarkable aggregation of innumer- 
able true nebulous spotSy blended with stellar swarms, dating 
from the middle of the tenth century, is in the writings of an 
Arabian astronomer, Abdurrahman Sufi, a native of the Per- 
dsian Irak. The White Oz, which he saw shining with a 
milky light far below Canopus, was undoubtedly the larger 
Magellanic Cloud, which, with an apparent breadth of nearly 
twelve lunar diameters^ extends over a portion. of the heav- 
ens measuring forty-two square degrees. No mention is made 
by European travelers of this phenomenon until the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, although, 200 years earlier, the 
Normans had advanced as far along the western coasts of Af- 
rica as ^ierra Leone (8^ 30' N. Lat.).t It might have been 
expected that a nebulous mass of such vast extent, which 

* CotmoSf vol. iii., p. 91, and note, and 140, and note. 

t Prior to the exp^tion of Alvaro Becorra. The Portagnese ad 
yanced beyond the equator in 1471. — See Hamboldt's Examen CriUque 
de VHitt, de la Oiographie du Nouveau ConiinetU, torn, i., p. 290-292 
In Eastern Africa the Lagideis had availed themselves, for purposes of 
commerce, of the passage along the Indian Ocean, and, favored by the 
southwest monsoon (Hippalas), had passed from Ocelis in the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb to the Malabar emporium of Moziris and to Ceylon 
(Cosmos, Vol. ii., p. 172, and nbtd). Although the Magellanic Clouds 
must have been seen in all these voyages, we meet with no record of 
their appearance. 
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%iras distinctly visible to the naked eye, would have attracted 
attention sooner.* 

The first isolated nebula which was observed and recog- 
nized by the telescope as wholly starless and as an object of 
special nature was the nebula; near v Andromedss, which, like 
that last mentioned, is also visible to the naked eye. Simon 
Marius [Mayer], of Gunzenhausen, in Franccmia, originally 
a musician, and subsequently court mathematician of one of 
the Margraves of Colinbach, the same person who saw the sat- 
eUites of Jupiter nine days earlier than Galileo,t has also the 
merit of having given the first, and, indeed, a very accurate 
description of a nebula. In the preface to his Mundus Jovi- 
aliSft he relates that, "oh the 15th of December, 1612, hf 
observed a fixed object difiering in appearance from any Le 
had ever seen. It was situated near the 3d and northern 
star of Andromeda's girdle ; seen with the naked eye, it ap- 
peared to him to be a mere cloud, and by the aid of the tel- 
escope he could not discover any signs of a stellar nature, a 

* Sir John Herschel, Observaiion* at the CapCf $ 132. 

t Op. eit., p. 357, 509 (note 43). Galileo, who ende&vored to refer 
the difference in the days of discovery (29th of December, 1609,- and 
7th of January, 1610) to a difference in the calendar, maintained that he 
had seen the satellites of Jcmiter one day earlier than Marias, and even 
allowed himself to be so far carried away by his indignation at " the 
falsehood of the heretical impostor of Gatzenhausen" (Jmgia dd tm- 
pogtore eretico OurUzenhtuano") as to declare his belief ** that very prob- 
ably the heretic, Simon Marias, never observed the Medicean planets" 
{** che molto probabilmente U eretico, Simon Mario, non ha osservato gi- 
ammai iPianeti Medicei"). — See Operedi Oalileo Galilei, Padova, 1744, 
torn, ii., p. 235-237 ; and Nelli, Vila e Commercio letterario di OalUei, 
1793, vol. i., p» 240-246. The " heretic" had nevertheless expressed 
himself very pacifically and modestly in reference to the extent of merit 
dae to his discovery. " I simply affirm," says Simon Marias, in the 
preface to the Mundus Jovialisi ^'hsec sidera (Brandenbargica) a noUo 
mortalium mihi uUa ratione commonstrata, sed propria indagine sab ij)- 
sissimam fere tempas, vel aliqaanto citias quo Gialuflens in Italia ea pri- 
mam vidit, a me m Germania adinventa et observata fuisse. Meritp 
Tgitur Galilseo tribaitur et manet lans primss inventionis horam side- 
ram apad Italos. An antem inter meos Germanos qaispiam ante me 
ea invenerit et viderit, hactenas inteliigere non potoi.'* '' I simply af- 
firm that I was led to the discovery of these stars, not by any reason- 
ings of others, bat by the result of my own investigations, and that they 
were observed by me in Germany aboat the very same time, or a lit- 
tle sooner, than Galileo first saw them in Italy. To Gralileo, among the 
Italians, is therefore dae the merit of having first discovered these stars. 
Bat whether, among my own coantrymen m Germany, any person bo* 
^re me has discovered and seen them, I have not as yet been &ble to 
ascertain." 

t Mundvt JovialU, anno 1609, detectm ope perapieilli Bdgicu (Nori 
^W7,m, 1(514.) 
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circumstance which distinguished it from. the nebulous stars 
in Cancer, and from other nebulous clusters. All that could 
DO recognized was a whitish glimmering appearance, bright- 
er in the center, and fainter toward the margins. With a di- 
ameter o{ one fourth of a degree, the whole resembled a light 
seen from a great distance through half-transparent horn 
plates (similis fere splendor apparet, si a longinquo cande- 
la ardens per cornu pellucidum de nocUi cematur)" Si- 
mon Marius hazards a conjecture whether this singular star 
be not of recent formation, but will not give a decided opin- 
ion, although it strikes him as singular that Tycho Brahe, 
who had enumerated all the stars in the girdle of Andromeda, 
should have said nothing of this nebidosa. The Mundus Jo- 
vialiSy which first appeared in 1614,indicates, therefore, as I 
have already observed elsewhere,* the difference between a 
nebulous spot unresolvable by the telescopic powers of that 
age, and a cluster of stars,t to which the mutual proximity of 
its numerous small stars, not visible to the naked eye, imparts 
a nebulous luster. Notwiths1;^nding the great improvements 
made in optical instruments, the nebula in Andrt)meda was 
considered for nearly two centuries and a half — as at its dis- 
covery — -to be wholly devoid of stars, until two years since, the 
transatlantic observer, George Bond, of Cambridge, in Massa- . 
chusetts, discovered 1500 small stars within the limits of the 
nebula. I have not hesitated to class it among the stellar 
clusters, although the nucleus has not hitherto been resolved.^ 
It is probably only to be ascribed to some singular acci- 
dent that Galileo, who, when the Sidereus Nuntius appear- 
ed in 1610, had already made frequent observations of the con- 
stellation of Orion, should have subsequently mentioned, in 
his Saggiatore, no other nebulsB in the firmament but those 
which his own weak optical instruments had resolved into 
stellar clusters, although ho might long before have learned, 
through the Mundus JovialiSy of the discovery of the starless 
nebula in Andromeda. When he speaks of the nebulose del 
Orione e del Presepe^ he understands by the expression merely 
"aggregations {coacervazioni) oi innumerable small stars." § 
He successively delineates, under the deceptive designations of 
nebuloscR capitis, cinguli,et ensis Orionis, clusters of stars, 

• Cosmost vol. ii., p. 320. 

t Germ., Stembaafen ; French, amas d*6toiles. 
' X Cosmos, vol. iii., p. 142. 

$ Qalilei nolo che le Nebulose di Orione nulV altro erano eke mucehi i 
eoactrvazioni d' innumerabUi fif/eZ/e."— Nelli, VUa di OalUti, i., p. 208 
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in which he exalts in having discovered 4C0 hitherto unoh^ 
served stars in a space of one or two degrees. He never 
makes any reference to unresolved nebulous matter. Yet 
how could the great nebulous spot in the sword of Orion have 
failed to rivet his attention ? - But, although this great ob- 
server probably never saw the irregular nebula in Orion, or 
the roundish disk of a so-called irresolvable nebula, still his 
general view^ on the intrinsic nature of nebulous spots were 
very similar to those to which the greater number of our 
astronomers of the present day inchne. Like Galileo, Hevel 
of Dantzig, who, although a distinguished observer, was not 
much inclined to rely upon telescopic observation for aid in 
cataloguing the stars, f made no mention in his writings of 
the great nebula in Orioiir. His star catalogue, moreover, did 
not contain upward of 16 nebulous spots, of which the posi- 
tions were accurately determined. 

At length, in the year 1656, Huygens discovered the neb- 

* " In primo'integram Orionis constellationem piDgere decreveram ; 
vero, ab mgenti steliarum copia, temporis vero inopia obrutas, aggres- 
Bionem hancf in aliam occasionem distuli. Cam non tantum in Galaxia 
Lacteufl ille candor velati albicantis nubis spectetur, sed compluret eon' 
similis coloris areola spetrsimper atkera subfulgeant, ei in illarum, quam- 
libet Bpecillum convertas, Btellamm constipatarum coetam ofiendes. 
Amplius (quod magis mirabile) BtellsB, ab astronomis singulis in banc 
usque diem nebulosce appellatae, steliarum mirum in modum consitarum 

§regeBBant : ex quarum radiorum commixtione, dum unaquaque ob ex- 
itatem, seu maximam a nobis remotionem, oculorum aciem lugit, can. 
dor ille consurgit, qui deusior pars cceli, steliarum aut soils radios' re- 
torquere valens, hucusque creditus est." — Opere di Galileo Galileij Pa- 
dova, 1744, torn, ii., p. 14, 15. ** At first I had resolved to describe 
the whole constellation of Orion ; but the multitude of the stars and the 
want of leisure compelled me to postpone the undertaking till another 
occasion. Since not only in the Milky Way may be observed that brill- 
iancy as of a whitish cloud, but several areoles of a similar color are 
scattered through the firmament ; if you direct the glass to any one of 
them, you will meet with a host of clustered stars. Moreover, the stars 
(stiU stranger to say) which, by every astronomer, are to this day call- 
ed nebulous, are clusters of stars lying close together in a wonderful 
manner, from the combination of whose rays (while they can not be 
separately distinguished by the eye on account of their minuteness, or 
their very great distance from us^ arises that whiteness, which, from its 
capacity oi reflecting the rays of the stars or of the sun, has been hith- 
erto supposed to belong to a denser part of the atmosphere.** — Side- 
teu9 Nuntius, p. 13, 15 (Nos. 19-21), and 35 (No. 56). 

t Compare Cosmog, vol. iii., p. 41. I also remember a vignette at the 
close of the introduction to Hovel's Firmamentum Sobescianumy. 1687, 
in which three genii are represented, two of whom are making ob 
servations with HevePs sextants. The third genius is carrying a tele* 
scope which he appears to be worshiping, while those observing ex 
claim. Prastat nudo oculo ! 
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aia in the sword of Orion, which is so impbrtant fiom its 
extent and form, and has become so famous from the num- 
ber and celebrity of its subsequent investigators.* Huygens 
was the means of inducing Picard (in. 1676) to devote himself 
diligently to the investigation of this nebulous body. Ed- 
mund Halley, during his sojourn in St. Helena in 1677, was 
the first to determine any of the nebulous spots belonging to 
portions of the southern heavens not visible id Europe, al- 
though his observations embraced only a very small number. 
The lively interest taken by the great Cassim (Jean Dom- 
inique) in all branches of contemplative astronomy, led him, 
toward the close of the seventeenth century, to a more care- 
ful exploration of the nebulie in Andromeda and Orion. He 
thought he could detect alterations in the latter since Huy 
gens's observations, and that he *' had recognized stars, in the 
former which could not be seeja with telescopes of low pow- 
ers." There are reasons for regarding the assertion of an 
alteration of figure as a delusion ; hot entirely^ so the exist- 
ence of stars in the nebula in Andromeda since the remark- 
able observatjions of George Bond. Cassini, moreover, con- 
jectured, on theoretical grounds, the possibility of such a res- 
olution of the nebula ; since, in direct opposition to Halley 
and Derham, he considered all nebulous spots to be very re- 
mote stellar swarms.f The faint mild efildgence in Androm- 
eda was indeed, according to his opinion^analogous to the 
zodiacal light, which he also conjectured to be composed of a 
crowd of densely, thronged, small planetary bodies.^ Laeaille's 
residence in the southern hemisphere (at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in the Isle of France and Bourbon, between 1750- 
1752), so considerably increased the number of known nebu- 
lous spots, that.Struve has justly remarked, that from the ob- 
servations of this traveler more was known, at that time, of 

♦ Haygens, 8y$tema 8aturnium, in his Opera paria, Lugd. Bat., 1724, 
torn, ii., p. 523 and 593. 

t "Dans les deux rtibuleuses d'Andromede et d'Orion, j'ai vu des 
^toiles qu'on n'aper^oit pas avec des lunettes communes. Nous ne sa- 
vons pas si Ton ne pourrait pas avoir des lunettes assez grandes pour 
que toute la n^bulosite ptt se r^soudre en de plus potites 4toiles, comme 
il arrive k celle du Cancer et du Sagittaire." " I have seen st&rs in the 
nebula of Andromeda and Orion,'' says Dom'nique Cassini, '/ which can 
not be recognized by ordinary instruments. We are ignorant whethez 
telpscopes may not be constructed of sufficient power to resolve th« 
whole nebula into smaller stars, as has been done in .he case of the 
nebula in Cancer and Sagittarius." — Delambre, HiMt, de VAttr. Mo 
Mtnei torn, ii., p. 700 and 744. 
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I Cctmost vol. i., p. 141, note. 
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the nebllous bodies of the southern hemisphere, than of thosa 
which were visible in Europe. Lacaille, moreover, success* 
fUly attempted to divide nebulae into classes according to theii 
apparent configuration ; he also was the first to undertake, 
though with little result, the difficult task of analyzing the 
heterogeneous contents of the Magellanic Clouds (nubecula 
major et minor). If we subtract the 14 nebula, which, even 
with instruments of low powers, were perfectly resolved into 
true clasters of stars, from the other 42 isolated nebulous spots 
wiiich Lacaille observed in the southern heavens, there re- 
main only 28, while Sir John Herschel, by the aid of more 
powerful instruments, as well as greater skill and superior 
powers of observation, succeeded in discovering under the 
same zone, and also independently of clusters, as many as 
1500 nebulous spots. 

Devoid of personal knowledge or experience of the subject, 
and originally ignorant of each other's attempts, although 
both had vefry similar aims in view,* Lambert (from 1749) 
and Kant (from 1755) speculated with admirable sagacity on 
nebulous spots, detached galaxies, and sporadic nebulous and 
stellar islands scattered singly through the realms of space. 
Both inclined to the nebular hypothesis, and to the idea of a 
perpetual development in the regions of space, and even of a 
star-formation from cosmical vapor. The great traveler, Le 
Gentil (1760—17^9), long before his voyages, and his unsuc- 
cessful observations of the transit of Venus, had imparted ani- 
mation to the study of nebulas by his observations on the con- 
stellations of Andromeda, Sagittarius, and Orion. He made 
use of an object-glass of Campani's, 37 feet in focal length, 
which was in the possession of the Paris Observatory. In 
entire opposition to the views of Halley, Lacaille, Kant, and 
Lambert, the intellectual John Michell declared (as Galileo 
and Dominique Cassini had done) that all nebulsB were stel- 
lar clusters, aggregations of very minute or very remote tel- 
escopic stars, whose existence would undoubtedly be some 
day revealed by means of more perfect optical instruments.! 

* On the community and difference of ideas between Kant and 
Lambert, as well as in reference to the period of their pablications, 
Bee Struve, Etudes cP Astr. Stdlaire, p. 11, 13, 21, notes 7, 15, and 33. 
Kant's Allgemeine Natur-Oeschichte und Theorie deg //tmme/t appear- 
ed anonymously, and 'was dedicated to Frederick the Great, 1755. 
Lambert's Pkotometriay as already remarked, appeared in 1760 ; and 
his Sammlung kosmologUcher Briefe uber die Einrichtung dea WeU* 
kavet, in 1761. 

t " Those nebulae," says John Michell in 1767 (Philot Tran$aet„ vol 
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Oompaied with the slow progress we have hitherto depicted, 
the knowledge of nebulous spots received a rich accession of 
facts by the persevering industry of Messier. His catalogue 
of 1771 contains, alter deducting the older nebuls discovered 
by Lacaille and Mechain, 66 which had not been previously 
observed. He had the merit of doubling the number of the 
nebulous spots hitherto enumerated in both hemispheres, al- 
tliough his labors were carried en in the ill-supplied Observa- 
toire de la Marine (Hotel de Olugny).* 

To these feeble beginnings succeeded the brilliant epochs 
of the discoveries of William Herschel and his son. The for- 
mer began, as early as 1779, a regular exploration of the nu- 
merous nebulous masses with which the heavens are studded. 
These observations were made with a seven-feet reflector. 
His colossal forty-feet telescope was completed in 1787; and 
in the three cataloguesf which he pubhshed in 1786, 1789, 
and 1802, he indicated the positions of 2500 nebulsB and 
cluster of stars. Until 1785, or almost as late as 1791, 
this great observer appears to have been more disposed, like 
Michell, Cassini, and the present Lord Kosse, to regard the 
nebulous spots which he was unable to resolve as very remote 
clusters of stars ; but a prolonged consideration of the subject 
between 1799 and 1802 led him to adopt the nebular theory, 
as Halley and Lacaille had done, and even, with Tycho Brahii 
and Kepler, the theory of a staT-fi)rmation through the grad-> 
ual condensation of cosmical vapor. The two hypotheses, 
however, are not necessarily connected. t The nebidous and 
stellar .clusters observed by Sir William Herschel were sub- 
jected by his son to a renewed investigaticHi from 1825 to 
1833 ; he ako enriched the older catalogues with 500 new 
objects, and published in the PhUosophicat Transactions for 
1833 (p. 36^-481) a complete catalogue of 2307 nebuls and 
clusters of stars. This great work contains all that had been 
discovered in the heavens of Central Europe ; and in the five 
succeeding years (from 1834-1838) we find Sir John Her- 

Ivii., for 1767, p. 25 1\ " in which we can duoover either none, or only 
a few stars, even witn the assistance of the best telescopes, are probably 
systems that are still more distant than the rest." 

* Messier, in the Mim, de PAeadSmie det Beienee$, 1771, p. 435, and 
in th\9 Connaiuanee des Temps pour 1783 et 1784. The whole catalogae 
contains 103 oljects. 

t PhUos. 7*rcmeaet.f vols. Ixzvi., Ixzix., and xcii. 

X " The nebnlar hypothesis, as it has been termed, and the theory of 
ndereal aggregation, stand, in fact, quite independent of each other."- 
Sir John Herschel, Outlmee of Astronomy t $ 872, p. 599. 
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Bcbel engaged at the Cape of Good Hope in exploring the 
whole of the visible firmament with a colossal twenty-feet 
reflector, and adding 1708 determinations of position to his 
previous catalogue of 2307 nebuls and clusters of stars I* 
Only one third of the southern nebulas and clusters, of stars 
in Dunlop's catalogue (containing 629 nebulous bodies, ob- 
served from 1825-1827, at Paramatta, with a nine-feet re- 
flector, having a nine-inch speculumf) were inserted in Sir 
John Herschel's work. 

A third great epoch in our knowledge of these mysterious 
cosmical bodies commenced with the construction of the mar- 
velous fifty-three feet telescope J of the Earl of Kosse, at Par- 
sonstown. All that had ever been advanced on either side 
of the question, during the long fluctuation of opinions in the 
difierent stages of the development of cosmical contemplation, 
was now made the subject of keen discussion in the contest 
regardmg the nebular hypothesis and its asserted untenabil- 
ity. It appears, from all the notices I have been able to col- 
lect from the works of distinguished astronomers long accus- 
tomed to the observation of nebulous spots, that out of a large 
number of nebulsB indiscriminately taken from among all the 
classes contained in the catalogue of 1833, and regarded as 
irresolvable, almost all (Dr. Eobinson, the Director of the Ar- 
magh Observatory, enumerates more than 40 such) have been 
perfectly resolved.^ Sir John Herschel maintains the same 

* The numbers which I here give include the objects enumerated 
from Nos. 1 to 2307 in the European, Northern Catalogue of 1833, and 
those from Nos. 2308 to 4015 in the African, Southern Catalogup. — 0&- 
tervatione at the Capej p. 51-128. 

t James Dnnlop, m the PhMos. Transact, for 1828, p. 113-151. 

t Compare Coemotf vol. iii., p. 65, and note. 

$ See An Account of the Earl of Rotters great Teleeeopef p. 14-17, 
«vhich gives a list of the nebulae resolved by Dr. Robinson and Sir James 
South in March, 1845. ** Dr. Robinson conljd not leave this part of his 
subject without calling attention to the fact that no real nebula seemed 
to exist among so many of these objects chosen without any bias : all 
appeared to be clusters of stars, and every additional one which shall be 
resolved will be an additional argument against the existence of any 
such." — Schumacher, Astr. Nachr., No. 536. In the Notice sur les 
grands Telescopes de Lord Oxmantown^ aujourd^hui Earl of Rosse {Bib- 
liothique Universelle de Oenive, tom. Ivii., 1845, p. 342-357), we find the 
following passage: "Sir James South rappelle que jamais il n'a vu de 
representations sid^riales aussi magnifiques que celles que lui offrait 
I'instrument de Parsonstown; qu'une bonne partie des n^buleuses se 
pr^sentaient comme des amas on groupes d'^toiles, tandis que quelques 
antres, k ses yeux du mo^ns, n'offraient aucune apparence de resolution 
en etoiles." ** Sir James South remarks that he never beheld more mag- 
nificent representations of the stars than those he saw in the FarsonS' 
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^iew, as well in his opening address before the British Asso- 
ciation at Cambridge in 1845, as in the OiUlines ofAstron^ 
omy, 1849, where he expresses himself as follows : " The 
magnificent reflecting telescope constructed by Lord Hosse, 
six feet in aperture, has resolved or rendered resolvable mul- 
titudes of nebulsB which had resisted all inferior powers. . . . 
Although, therefore, nebulse do exist which, even in this pow- 
erful telescope, appear as nebulsB, without any sign of resolu- 
tion, it may very reasonably be doubted whether there bo 
really any essential physical distinction between nebulsB and 
clusters of stars."* 

The constructor of the powerful optical apparatus at Par- 
sonstown, who always discriminates between the result of act- 
ual observation and the promises of a knowledge to which 
we hope to attain, expresses himself with much caution re- 
garding the nebula in Orion, in a letter to Professor Nichol, 
of Glasgow,! dated Parsonstown, 19th of March, 1846 : " In 
accordance with my promise of communicating to you the 
result of our examination of Orion, I think I may safely say, 
that there can be little, if any, doubt of the resolvability of 
the nebula. Since you left us, there was not a single night 
when, in absence of the moon, the air was fine enough to ad- 
mit of our using more than half the magnifying power tho 
speculum bears ; still we could plainly see that all about the 

town telescope, and that a great number of nebulae appeared like clus- 
ters or groups of stars, while others, at least to his sight, presented no 
appearance of resolution." 

* See Outlinet, p. 597, 598 ; also the Report of the Fifteenth Meeting 
of the Briiieh Association held at Cambridge in June, 1845, p. xxxvi. : 
** By far the major part,'' says Sir John Herschel, " probably, at least, 
nine tenths of the nebulous contents of the heavens, consist of nebulas 
of spherical or elliptical forms, presenting every variety of elongation 
and central condensation. Of these a grwi number have been resolved 
into distant stars (by the reflector of the Earl of Bosse), and a vast mul- 
titude more have been found to present that mottled appearance which 
renders it almost a matter of certainty that an increase of optical pow- 
er would show them to be similarly composed. A not unnatural or un* 
fair induction would therefore se6m to be, that those which resist such 
resolution do so only in consequence of the smallness and closeness of 
the stars of which they consist; that, in short, they are only optically, 
and not physically nebulous. Although nebulae do exist whi<m, even 
In this powerful telescope (of Lord Rosse), appear as nebulae, without 
any sigh of resolution, it may very reasonably be doubted whether there 
be really any essential physical distinction between nebulso and clna- 
ters of stars." 

t Dr. Nichol, Professor of Astronomy at Glasgow, published the let. 
ter above referred to in his Thoughts of some Important Points restating 
to the System of the Worli, 1846, p. 55. 
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trapezium is a mass of stars, the rest of the nebulao ala 
abounding with stars, and exhibiting the characteristics of re> 
solvability strongly marked." At a subsequent period: ( 1 848) 
Lord Bosse had not announced that his expectations had as 
yet been fulfilled, althougU he cherished the hope of being 
able to resolve the remaining portion of the nebula into stars. 

When we separate the results of actual observation from 
those of mere inductive conclusiona in this much-disputed 
question of the existence or non-existence of a self-luminous, 
vaporous matter in the universe, we find that although the 
increasing improvements in telescopic vision may indeed con- 
siderably diminish the number of nebulsB, they can not by any 
means wholly exhaust them. By the application of increas- 
ing powers, each new instrument may resolve what the pre- 
ceding ones had left unresolved, but it must, at the same time, 
in consequence of its greater powers of penetrating space, re- 
place (at least partially) the resolved nebulas by others not 
previously reached.* A resolution of the older, and the dis 
covery of new nebulae, would therefore follow one another in 
endless succession, as the firuit of increased optical power. 
For if we suppose a different result, we must either, accord- 
ing to my view, assume the occupied regions of space to be 
limited, or that the world-islands, to one of which our system 
belongs, are so remote from each other that no telescopic in- 
strument can ever be invented of sufficient power to penetrate 
to the confines of any other of these worlds, and that our last 
or extremest nebulaa may resolve themselves into clusters of 
stars, which, like the stars in the Milky "Way, " are projected 
dn a black ground entirely free from vapor."t But can we 
believe in the probability of a condition of the universe, and 
of a degree of perfection in optical instruments, in which the 
entire firmament will no longer exhibit any unresolved neb- 
ulous spots ? 

The hypothetical assumption of a self-luminous fluid, ap- 
pearing, when sharply defined, in round or oval nebulous spots, 
must not be confounded with the equally hypothetical as- 
sumption of a non-luminous ether pervading the universe, and 
generating by its uhdulatory motion the phenomena of light, 
radiant heat, and electro-magnetism.} The emanations from 
cometary nuclei, which, in the form of tails, frequently extend 
over enormous tracts of space, disperse the substance of which 
they are composed — and with which we are unacquainted— 

* Compwce Edinburgh Revievf, vol, Ixxxvii., 1848, p. 186. 

t Coamosy vol. iii., p. 144, and note. X Ibid., p. 34. 
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urnong the planetary orbits of our solar system, which they 
intersect. But when separated from the controlling nucleus, 
this substance ceases to be perceptibly luminous. Newton 
even considered it possible that vapor es ex sole et stellisfixis 
et caudis cometarum^ " vapors from the sun, the stars, and 
the tails of comets," might blend with our terrestrial atmos- 
phere.* No telescope has as yet indicated any sidereal char- 
acter in the vaporous, rotating, and flattened ring of the zodi- 
acal light. Whether the particles of which this ring consists, 
and which, according to some, are conceived to rotate upon 
themselves in obedience to dynamic conditions, and, accord- 
ing to others, merely to revolve round the Sun, are illumined 
or self-luminous, like many kinds of terrestrial vapors, f is a 
question as yet undecided. Dominique Cassini believed them 
to be small planetary bodies 4 It seems as if it were a re- 
quirement of the human intellect to seek in all fluid bodies 
for discrete molecular particles, § similar to the full or hollow 
vesicles of which clouds are formed ; while the gradations in 
the decrease of density in our planetary system, from Mercury 
to Saturn and Neptune (from 1*12 to 0*14; the Earth being 
= 1), leads the mind to the consideration of comets, through 
the external layers of whose nuclei even a faint star contin- 
ues visible, and finally to that of discrete particles, so deficient 
in density that their solidity, either within large or small di- 
mensions, can scarcely be characterized, except by the limits 
which bound them. It was by such considerations as to the 
constitution of the apparently vaporous zodiacal light that 
Cassini, long before the discovery of the so-called smaller plan- 
ets between Mars and Jupiteir, and prior to all conjectures re- 
garding meteor-asteroids, was led to the idea that there exist 
cosmical bodies of all dimensions and all degrees of density. 
We here almost involuntarily touch upon the old metaphys* 
ical controversy regarding matter of primitive fluidity and 
that composed of discrete molecular particles, and therefore 
more amenable to mathematical treatment. From hence we 
turn the more readily to our former consideration of the pure- 
ly objective part of the phenomenon. 

In the 3926 (2451 + 1475) positions which belong, a. to 
the portion of the firmament visible at Slough, and which we 
shall here, for the sake of brevity, term the northern heav- 
ens, according to the three catalogues of Sir William Herschel 

• Newton, Philos. Nat. Prineipia Mathematical 1760, torn, iii., p. 671 
\ Coamott vol. i., p. 141. I Ibid., p. 140 

$ Observations at. the Capet $ 109-111. 

Vox.. IV.—B 
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from 1786 to 1802, and the above-named great exploratioil 
of the heavens published by his son in the PhUos, Transact 
of 1833 ; and S, to the portion of the southern heavens visi- 
ble at the Cape of Good Hope, according to Sir John Her- 
schers African Catalogues, nebula and clusters of stars are 
set down indiscriminately together. I have, however, deemed 
it best, notwithstanding the natural affinity of these objects, 
to enumerate them separately, in order to indicate a definitt 
epoch in the history of their discovery. I find that the North- 
ern Catalogue* contains 2299 nebulsB and 152 clusters of 
stars ; the Southern or Cape Catalogue, 1239 nebulsB and 
236 clusters of stars. We have, therefore, 3538 for the num- 
ber of the nebuloB throughout the firmament which were given 
in these catalogues as not yet resolved into clusters. This 
number may, perhaps, be increased to 4000, if we take into 
account 300 or 400 seen by Sir "William Herschel,! but not 
again determined, and the 629 observed by Dunlop at Para- 

* The data on which these iinmberB are based reqaire some expla- 
nation. The three catalogues of the elder Herschef contain 2500 obj ects, 
viz., 2303 nebolse and 197 clusters of stars. (Madler, ^i^^r., p. 448.) 
These numbers were altered in the subsequent and far more exact ex- 
ploration made by Sir John Herschel (Observations of Nebulae and Clus- 
ters of Stars made at Slough with a twenty-feet reflector, between the 
years 1825 and 1833, in the Philosophical Tratisactions of the RoytU 
Society of London for the year 1833, p. 365-481). About 1800 objects 
were identical with those of the three earlier catalogues ; but 300 or 400 
were temporarily excluded, and more than 500 newly discovered were 
determined according to Right Ascension and Declination. (Struve, 
Astr. StellairCf p. 48.) The Northern Catalogue contains 152 clusters 
of stars, consequently 2307^—152=2155 nebulae ; but, in reference to 
the Southern Catalogue (Observations at the Cape, p. 3, $ 6, 7), we have 
to subtract from the 4015 — ^2307=1708 objects, among which there are 
236 clusters of stars (see Op. cit., p. 3, $ 6, 7, p. 128), 233, viz., 89-^ 
1354-9, as belonging to the Northern Catalogue, and observed by Sir 
William and Sir John Herschel at Slough, and by Messier in Paris. 
There remain, therefore, for the Cape observations, 1708 — ^233=1475 
nebulse and clusters of stars, or 1239 nebulae alone. We have, how- 
ever, to add 135-1-9=144 to the 2307 objects of the Northern Slough 
Catalogue, which increase its numbers to 2451 objects, in which, after 
subtracting 152 clusters, there remain 2299 nebulae, a number which 
is not, however, very strictly limited to the latitude of Slough. When 
numerical relations are to be given in the topography of the firmament 
of both hemispheres, the author feels that although such data are from 
their nature variable, owing to the differences in the epochs and the 
advances of observation, he is bound to have regard to their accuracy. 
In a sketch of the Cosmos, it must be endeavored to delineate the coOf 
dition of science appertaining to a definite epoch. 

t Sir John Herschel says, in his Observations at the Cape, p. 134, 
* There are between 300 and 400 nebulae of Sir William HerscheVs Cat 
•logue still unobserved by me : for the most part, very faint objects " 
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m&tta, with a nine-inch Newtonian reflector, of which Sir 
John Herschel included only 206 in his catalogue.* Simi- 
lar results have recently been published by Bond and Mad- 
ler. The number of nebulsB, compared with that of double 
stars, appears, therefore, according to the present condition 
of science, to be in the ratio of 2 : 3 ; although it must not 
be forgotten that under the designation of double stars are 
included those which are merely optically double, and that 
hitherto alterations of position have only been observed in a 
ninth, or perhaps but an eighth portion of the whole number. i 

The above numbers — 2299 nebulsB, with 152 clusters of 
stars, in the Northern, and only 1239 nebulas, with 236 clus- 
ters of stars, in the Southern Catalogue — show that the south- 
ern hemisphere, with a smaller number of nebulaB, possesses 
a preponderance of clusters of stars. If we assume that all 
nebulsB are, from their probable constitution, resolvable, as 
merely more remote clusters of stars or stellar groups, com- 
posed of smaller and less thronged, self-luminous celestial bod- 
ies, this apparent contrast (whose importance has been the 
more noticed by Sir John Herschelt in consequence of his 
having employed reflectors of equal powers in both hemi- 
spheres) indicates, at least, a striking diflerence in the nature 
and cosmical position of nebulaB, that is to say, in reference 
to the directions in which they present themselves to the ob- 
servation of the inhabitants of the earth in the northern or 
southern Armament. 

We owe to the same great observer our first accurate knowl- 
edge of, and cosmical survey of, the distribution of nebulaB and 
groups of stars throughout the entire heavens. With a view 
of investigating their position, relative local accumulation, 
and the probability or improbabihty of their being arranged 
in accordance with certain characteristic features, he classi- 
fied between three and four thousand objects graphically, in 
divisions, each embracing a space- measuring 3° Declination 
and 1 5m. Right Ascension. The greatest accumulation of 
nebulous spots occurs in the northern hemisphere, where they 
are distributed through Leo Major and Leo Minor; the body, 
tail, and hind feet of the Great Bear ; the nose of Camelo- 
pardalus ; the tail of the Dragon ; Canes Venatici ; Coraa 
BeiBuices (where the north pole of the galaxy is situated) ; ) 

* Op. cit.f $ 7. Compare Danlop's Cat. of Nebula and Clutters of 
ike Southern Hemisphere^ in the Philos. Transact, for 1828, p. 114-146 
t Cosmos, vol. iii., p. 200. X Observations at the Cape, $ 1 IS- 107. 
I Ip *^^ Cosmos, vol. iii., p. 144. lines 5 and 6 from the top, by an 
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the right foot of Bootes ; and more especially thioagh the 
head, wings, and shoulder of Virgo. This zone, which has 
been termed the nebulous region of Virgo, contains, as al- 
ready stated,* one third of all the nebulous bodies in a space 
embracing the eighth part of the surface of the celestial hem- 
isphere. It does not stretch far beyond the ecliptic, extend- 
ing only from the southern wing of Virgo to the extremity 
of Hydra and to the head of the Centaur, without reaching 
its feet or the Southern Cross. A less dense accumulation 
of nebulae in the northern hemisphere, which extends further 
south than the former, has been hamed by Sir John Herschel 
the nehuUms region of Pisces, It forms a zone, beginning 
with Andromeda, which it almost entirely incloses, •stretch- 
ing beyond the breast and wings of Pegasus, and the band 
uniting the Fishes, and extending toward the southern galac- 
tic pole and Fomalhaut. A striking contrast to these accu 
mulations presents itself in the barren region lying near Per 
seus, Aries, Taurus, the head and chest of Orion, aroimd Au 
riga, Hercules, Aquila, and the -vrhole constellation of Lyra.1 
If we divide all the nebulse and clusters of stars contained 
in the Northern Catalogue (of Slough), and classified accord- 
ing to Right Ascension (as given in Sir John Herschers 05- 
servations at the Cape), into six groups of four hours each, 
we obtain the following result : 



R.Asc. Oh. 4h 311 

4 8 .... 179 
8 12 606 



R.Asc.l2h. 16h 850 

16 20 121 

20 239. 



By a more careful separation, according to Northern and 
Southern Declination, we find that in the six hours' Right 
Ascension from 9h.—«-15h., there are accumulated 1111 neb- 
ulsB and clusters of stars in the northern hemisphere alone, 
viz. \t 



From 9h. 


lOh..., 


.. 90 


From 12h. 13h.. . . 


.. 309 


10 


11 ... 


.. 150 


13 14 ... 


.. 181 


11 


12 ... 


. . 251 • 


14 15 ... 


. . 130. 



error of the press, the words toidk pole and north pole have been coa- 
foanded. 

• " In this region of Virgo, occupying about one eighth of the whole 
surface of the sphere, one third of the entire nebulous contents of the 
heavens are congregated.*' — Outlines, p. 596. 

t In reference to this barren region, see Oh»ervai%ont at the Cape, 
$ 101, p. 135. 

X I have based these numerical data on a computation of the numbers 
yielded by the projection of the northern heavens as given in Ob9€r9» 
tions at the Cape, pi. xi. 
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The actual northern maximum lies, therefore, between 
I2h. and Idh., VAiy near the north galactic pole. Beyond 
that point, between 15h. and 16h. toward Hercules, the dim- 
mution is so rapid that the number 130 is followed directly 
by 40. 

The sputhem hemisphere presents not only a smaller num- 
ber, but a far more regular distribution of nebulse. Regions 
destitute of nebulae here frequently alternate with sporadic 
nobulsB. An actual local accumulation, more dense, indeed, 
than the nebulous region of Virgo in the northern heavens, 
occurs only in the Great Magellanic Cloud, which alone con- 
tains as many as 300 nebulae. The inmiediate polar regions 
of both hemispheres are poor in nebulae, and to ^ distance of 
15° the Southern Pole is still more so than the Northern, in 
the ratio of 4 ^ 7. The present North Pole exhibits a small 
nebula, only 5 minutes' distance from it, while a similar neb- 
ulous body, which Sir John Herschel has aptly named Nebula 
polarissima Australis (No. 3176 of his Cape Catalogue, E. 
A. 9h. 27m. 66s. ; N. P. D. 179° 34' 14"), is situated at a dis- 
tance of 25 minutes from the South Pole. This paucity of 
stars in the south polar region, and the absence of any pole- 
star visible to the naked eye, were made the subject of bitter 
lamentation by Amerigo Vespucci and Vicente Yanez Pinzon, 
when, at the close of the fiileenth century, they penetrated 
far beyond the equator to Cape San Augustin, and when the 
former even expressed the erroneous opinion that the fine 
passage of Dante, " lo mi void a man destra, e posi merUe 

" and the four stars described as " non viste mat 

fuorchU aUa prima gente,** referred to antarctic polar stars. ^ 

* Humboldt, Examen Critique de VHitt, de la Oiographie, tpm. iv., p. 
319. The Venetian Cadamosto (more properly cidled Alvise da Ca da 
Mosto) first tamed his attention to the discovery of liie position of a 
south polar star when in company with Antoniotto Usodimare, at the 
mouth of the Senegal, in ] 454, in the course of one of the many yoy 
ages in which the Portuguese engaged, under the auspices of the In 
fante Don Henrique, for the purpose of advancing ^ong the western 
shores of Africa,' beyond the equator. • ** While I still see the north 
polar star,*' he writes, bein^^ then in about 13^ north latitude, '' I can 
not see the sooth polar star itself, but the constellation which I perceive 
toward the south is the Carro del ottro (wagon of the south). (Aloyn% 
Ctidam, Navig; cap. 43, p. 32 ; Ramusio, Delle Navt^ationi et Viaggi^ 
vol. i., p. 107.) Could he have traced the figure of a wagon among 
some ot the larger stars of the constellation Argo 7 The idea that both 
poles had a constellation of the *' Wain" or wagon appears to have been 
so universal in that age, that there is a drawing of a constellation per- 
fecUy similar to Ursa Minor, supposed to have been seen bv Cadamosto, 
both in the Itinerarium Portugalknn, 1508, fol. ?.3, b, and in GiynseuA 
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We hare hitherto considered nehula in reference to theu 
number and their distribution in what we call the firmament 

(Novum OrbiSf 1532, p. 58) ; while Bamaaio (Navigationi^ vol. i., p. 107), 
and the new ColUe^ao de Noiieiat para a Hist, e Oeog. da* Na^oea Ultra 
marina* (torn, ii., Lisboa, 1812, p. 57, cap. 39), in the place of the fop- 
mer, give an equally arbitrary drawing of the Soathem Cross. (Ham- 
boldt, Examen Crii, de VHi*t. de la Qiogr,, torn, v., p. 236.) Since, in 
the Middle Ages, and probably for the sake of replacing the two Dan- 
oers, ^opevrfUf of Hyginas {Poet.Attron., iii., 1), •'. e., the Ludente* of the 
Scholiast of (Sermanicos, or the Cuttodet of Vegetius in the Lesser Wain, 
the stars ^ and y of Ursa Minor had been denominated the Guards, le 
due guardie, of the neighboring north pole, on account of their rotation 
round that point, and as this designation, as well as the habit of determ- 
ining polar altitudes by these Guards (Pedro de Medina, Arte de Nave" 
gar, 1545, lib. v., caps. 4-7, p. 183-195), was fiimiliar to the European 
pilots of all nations m the northern seas, so erroneous conclusions led 
men to believe from analogy that they could recognize in the southern 
horizon the polar star which had so long been sought'for. It was not 
until Amerigo Vespucci's second voyage (from AI<^y* 1499, to Septem- 
ber, 1500), when he and Vicente Yanez Pinzon (both voyages are per- 
naps one and the same) advanced as far in the southern hemisphere 
as Cape San Augustin, that they devoted themselves diligently, bat to 
no purpose, to the search for a visible star in the immediate vicinity of 
the South Pole. (Bandini, Vita e Lettere di Amerigo Vespveei, 1745, p. 
70; Anghiera, Oeeanica, 1510, dec. i., lib. ix., p. 96; Humboldt, Exo' 
men, Crit., tom. iv., p. 205, 319, 325.) The South Pole was then situ- 
ated within the constellation Octans, so that /? of Hydros, if we follow 
the reduction of Brisbane's Catalogue, had still a southern declination 
of fully 80^ 5'. " While I was engaged in observing the wonders of the 
southern heavens, and in vainly seeking for a pole-star, I was remind- 
ed,*' says Vespucci, in his letter to Pietro Francesco de' Medici, ** of an 
expression made use of by our Dante, when, in the first chapter of the 
Purgatorio, he depicts a presumed passage from one hemisphere to the 
other, and in describing the Antarctic Pole, says, lo mi voUi a man de*- 
tra In my opinion, the author intended in these verses to in- 
dicate the pole of the other firmament by his four stars {non viste mai 
fuorek* alia prima gmte), I am the more certain of this, because I act- 
uaUy saw (oar MtAr», which together formed a lozenge, and had a slight 
(7) moveriMnt/' Vespucci reieri to the Southern Cross, la eroce mara- 
vigUaM of Andreft CarMll (Letter from Cochin, dated January 6, 1515, 
\n HamuMhf vol if, p, 177), whose name he did not then know ; but 
which sftbicqfiimtly served to mark to all pilots the position of the South 
Pole (fw /? ana y Vr§, Min. indicated the North Pole. (Mim. de VAead. 
de» Hetenee*, 1000-1099, tom. vii., part 2. Paris. 1729, p. 58.) This 
contteUation alio served for determinations of latitude. (Pedro de Me- 
dina, Arte de Nawgar, 1545, lib. v., cap. xi., p. 204.) Compare my in- 
vestigation of the celebrated passage of Dante in the Examen Crit^ 
de PHitt, de la Qiogr., tom. iv., p. 319-334. I there drew attention to 
the fact that a of the Southern Cross, which was carefully observed in 
Modem times by Dunlop (1826\ and by BQmker (1836) at Paramatta, 
is one of those stars whose multiple nature was first recognized in 1681 
and 1687 by the Jesuits Fontaney, No^l, and Richaud. {Hiet. de VAead. 
dep. 1686-1699, tom. ii., Par., 1733, p. 19; Mim deV Acad. dep. 166&« 
1699, tom. Vii.. 2, Par., 1729, p. 206 ; Leitres idifiantes, recueil vii., 1703 
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apparent distribution which must not, however, be con- 
bunded with their actual distribution through the regionp of 
space. We now, therefore, proceed to the consideration of 
the remarkable difierences presented by their individual forms, 
which are either regular (globular, more or less elliptical, an- 
nular, planetary, or resembling the photosphere surrounding 
a star) or irregular, and almost as difficult to classify as those 
of the aggregated aqueous vapor of our atmosphere — the 
clouds. The elliptical' (spheroidal) form* has been regarded 
as the normal type of nebulsB ; this form is most readily re- 
solved into clusters of stars when it assumes a globular shape 
in the telescope ; but when, on the other hand, with instru- 
ments of equal powers, it appears much flattened, elongated 
in one dimension, and discoidal, it is less easy of resolution.f 
G-radual transitions of form from the round to the elongated, 
elliptical, or awl-shaped form, are of frequent occurrence in 
the heavens. (Fhilos. Transact.^ 1833, p. 494, pi. ix., figs. 
1 9-24.) The nebula is always condensed around one or more 
central points (nuclei). It is only by a discrimination between 
round and oval nebulcB that we recognize double nebula ; for 
as no relative motion is perceptible among the individual neb • 
ulcus bodies, either in consequence of its absence or its ex- 
treme slowness, we are deficient in a criterion by which to 

6. 79.) This early recognition of binary systems, long before that of ( 
rsae Maj. {CotmoSf vol. iii., p. 185V is the more remarkable, as Lacaille, 
seventy years later, did not descrioe a Crucis as a double star; perhaps 
(as Bttmker conjectares), because the main star and the companion were 
then not sufficiently distant from each other. (Compare Sir John Her- 
Bchel, Ob$ervatWM at the Cape, $ 183-185.^ Bichaad also discovered 
the binary character of a Centaori almost simnltaneoasly witib that of a 
Cmcis, and folly nineteen years before the voyage of Fenill^e, to whom 
Henderson erroneously attributed the discovery. Richaud remarks 
'' that, at the time of the comet of 1689, the two stars which form the 
double star a Crucis were at a considerable distance from each other ; 
but that in a twelve-feet refractor both parts of a Centauri could be dis- 
tinctly recognized, and appeared to be nearly in contact 

* Obtervatiofu at the Cape, $ 44, 104. 

t Cosmot, vol. iii., p. 140, and note. As we have already remarked in 
.reference to clusters of stars (Ibid., p. 143), Mr. Bond, of the United 
States, succeeded, by means of the great space-penetrating power of 
his refractor, in completely resolving the very elongated, eluptical neb- 
ula of Andromeda, which, according to Bouillaud, had been already 
described before the time of Simon Marius in 985 and 1428. It has a 
reddish li^ht. Near this celebrated nebula lies the still unresolved, 
but very similarly shaped nebula, discovered on the 27 th of August, 
1783, by my honored friend, Miss Caroline Herschel, who died at an 
advanced age, universally esteemed. {PhUog, Transact., 1833, No. 61 
of the Catalogue of Nebuls, fig. 52.) 
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prove the existence of a mutual relation between the two, ai 
in distinguishing between physically and merely optically 
double stars. Figures of double nebulse are given in the 
Philos, Transact, for the year 1833, figs. 68-71. Compare 
also Herschel, Outlines of Astr.^ h 878 ; Observ. at the Cape 
of Good Hope, i 120. 

Annular nebuls are of the rarest occurrence. According 
to Lord Rosse, we are acquainted with seven of these bodies 
in the northern hemisphere ; the most celebrated of these is 
situated between (3 and y Lyrs (No. 57, Messier ; No. 3023 
of Sir John HerscheFs Catalogue), and was discovered in 
1779 by Darquier at Toulouse, when Bode's Comet passed 
near it. Its apparent size is nearly equal to that of Jupiter's 
disk, and its form is an ellipse, whose greater and lesser axes 
are in the ratio of 5 to 4. The interior of the ring is not 
black, but somewhat illumined. Sir William Herschel dis- 
covered some stars in the ring, which has since been entirely 
resolved by Lord Rosse and Mr. Bond.* The splendid an- 
nul arnebulsB of the southern hemisphere, numbered 3680 and 
3686, appear, on the contrary, peifectly black in the interior 
of the rings. The last-named of the two is not elliptical, but 
perfectly round ;t all are probably annular clusters of stars. 
The increasing power of optical instruments appears, more- 
over, generally to render the contour of both elliptical and 
annular nebulsB less' defined ; thus, for instance. Lord Rosse's 
colossal telescope exhibits the annular nebula of Lyra in the 
form of a simple ellipse, with remarkable divergent, thread- 
like nebulous appendages. The transformation efiected in a 
nebulous spot — Lord Rosse's Crab nebula — ^which appears in 
instruments of inferior power to be a simple elliptical body, 
is particularly striking. 

The so-called planetary nebulsB, which" were first observed 
by the elder Herschel, and which rank among the most re- 
markable phenomena of the heavens, although of less rare 
occurrence than annular nebulas, do not number, according 
to Sir John Herschel, more than 25, of which nearly thre.e 
fourths lie within the southern hemisphere. These bodies 
present the most striking resemblance to planetary disks ; the 

* " Annular Nebula.** — Observations at the Cape, p. 53 ; Outlines of 
Asir., p. 602. " Nibulcuse perforie." — Arago, in the Annuaire for 18429 
p. 423; Bond, in Schum., Astron. Nachr., No. 611. 

t Observations at the Cape, p. 114, pi. vi., figs. 3 and 4. Compare 
also No. 2072 in the Philos. Transact, for 1833, p. 466. See Niclio\ 
Thoughts on the System of the World, p. 21, pi. iv., and p. 22, pi. L 
fig 5. 
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greater number are round, or somewhat oval, and either 
Bharply defined, or indistinct and vaporous at the margins. 
The disks of many of these nebulsB present a very uniform 
light, while' others appear mottled, or of a pecuhar texture 
as if curdled. No trace of condensation round a central point 
has ever been observed. Lord Rosse has recognized five plan- 
etary nebulous spots to be annular nebulse, having one or two 
central stars. The largest of these planetary nebulsD is sit- 
uated in the Great Bear (near j3 Urss Maj.), and was discov- 
ered by Mechain in 1781. Tha diameter of the disk* is 2' 
40", The planetary nebula in the Southern Cross (No. 3365, 
Observations at the Cape, p. 100),- with a disk having a di- 
ameter scarcely equal to 12'', exhibits the brightness of a star 
of the 6- 7th magnitude. Its hght is indigo-blue, and the 
same color, which is very remarkable .in nebulsB, is observed 
in three other objects of the same form, although in the lat- 
ter the blue is. less intense.! The blue color of some plan- 
etary nebulae does not militate against the possibility of theii 
being composed of small stars ; for we find blue stars not only 
as the individual members of a pair' of double stars, but even 
stellar clusters composed entirely of blue stars, or of the lat- 
ter interspersed. with small red and yellow stars.t 

The question whether planetary nebulae are very remote 
nebulous stars, in which our telescopic vision is unable io rec- 
ognize the difierenoe between a luminous central star and the 
vaporous envelope surrounding it, has already been considered 
in the beginning of my Delineation of Nature, k Would that 
Lord Eosse's colossal telescope might finally be the means of 

* If we consider the planetary nebula in the Great Bear to be a 
sphere having an apparent diameter of 2' 40", " and assame its distance 
to be eqaal to the Known distance of 61 Cy^i, we shall obtain an act- 
ual diameter for the sphere, which is seven times greater than the orbit 
described by Neptune." — Ouiline$, $ 876. 

t OtUlinet, p. 60*3 ; Observations at the Cape, $ 47. There is an or- 
ange-red star of the eighth magnitude in the vicinity of No. 3365 ; but 
the planetary nebula retains its deep indigo-blue color when the red 
star IS not in the field of the telescope. The color is, therefore, not the 
effect of contrast. 

X Cosmos, vol. iii., p. 136, 208, and note. The companion and the 
main star are blue, or bluish, in more than 63 double stars. Indigo- 
blue stars are intermixed in the splendid, many-colored clusters of stars, 
No. 3435 of the Cape Catalogue (Dunlop*s Catalogue^ No. 301). An en- 
tirely uniform blue cluster of stars is observed in the southern heavens 
(No. 573 of Dunlop ; No. 3770 of Sir John Herschel). This cluster has 
a diameter of 3^', with prolongations measuring 8' m length ; the stars 
are of the 1 4th and 16th magnitude. ( Observations at the CapCj p. 11 9 .) 

% Cosmos f vol i., p. 85, and note. Compare Outlines^ $ 877. 

B2 
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elucidating the nature of these remarkaible planetaryi vapsr 
0U8 disks ! Although there is considerable difficulty in ao* 
quiring a clear conception of the complicated dynamic condi- 
tions under which, in a globular or spheroidally flattened stel* 
lar cluster, the rotating crowded suns, whose specific density 
is greater toward the center, constitute a system of equilibri- 
um ;* this difficulty increases still more in those circular, 
well-defined, planetary nebulous disks which exhibit a per* 
fectly uniform brightness, without any increase of intensity to- 
ward the center. Such a condition seems to depend less upcHi 
sphericity of form (the state of aggregation of many thousand 
small stars) than on the existence of a gaseous photosphere, 
which is supposed, as in our Sun, to be covered with a thin, 
untransparent, or very faintly illuminated stratum of vapor. 
Does the light in the planetary nebulous disk appear to be 
thus unifonnly diffused simply in consequence of the great 
distance, which causes the £fferenoe between the center and 
the margins lo disappear ? 

The fourth and last order of regtdar nebulae comprises Sir 
William Hesschers nebulous stars^ i. e., true stars surround- 
ed by a milky nebula, which is very probably connected with, 
and dependent upon, the central star. Very different opin- 
ions exist as to whether the nebula, which, according to Lord 
Rosse and Mr. Stoney, appears to be perfectly annular in some 
of these groups {Philos, Transact, for 1850, pi. xxxviii., figs. 
15 and 16), is self-luminous, forming a photosphere like oui 
Sun, or whether (which, however, is less probable) it is sim- 
ply illumined by the central Sun. It was the opinion of Der- 
ham, and to some extent also of Lacaille, who discovered 
many nebulous stars at the Cape of Good Hope, that the stars 
"veie situated far from the nebulsB on which they were pro- 
jected. Mairan appears (1731) first to have expressed the 
view that nebulous stars are surrounded by an atmosphere of 
light appertaining to them.f We even find that some of the 
larger stars (of the 7th magnitude, for instance, as No. 675 

* On the development of the dynamic relations manifested in the 
partial attractions in the interior of a globular cluster of stars, which ap 

Sears in a telescope of weak power as a round nebula increasing iii 
ensity toward the center, see Sir John Herschel, in Outlines of As- 
tronomyf $ 866 and 872; Observatiofu at the Cape^ $ 44, 111 to 113; 
PhiloM. Trantact. for 1833, p. 501 ; Address of the President in tU 
Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British Assoeiationt 1845, p. 
XXX vii. 

t Mairan, Traiti de VAurore Bor4aIe, p. 263 ; Arago, in the AnnitMr€ 
for 1842, p. 403-413. 
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•f the Catalogue of 1833) have a photosphere, whose dianv 
eter measures from 2' to 3'.* 

The large nebulous masses of irregular configuration com- 
pose a class of nebulsB differing entirely from those we have 
described as regular ^ and whitfh are, at all events, faintly de- 
fined. They are characterized by the most variously unsym- 
metrical forms, having indefinite and confused outlines. These 
bodies, which constitute mysterious phenomena sui generis^ 
have mainly given occasion to the opinions advanced in ref 
erence to the existence of cosmical clouds and self-luminous 
nebulcBt supposed to be distributed through the regions of 
space, and to resemble the substratum of the zodiacal light. 
These irregular nebulae, which cover a portion of the firma- 
ment several square degrees in extent, present a striking con- 
trast with the smallest of all the regular isolated and oval 
nebulous disks, which is equal in luminous intensity to a tel- 
escopic star of the 14th magnitude, and is situated between 
the constellations Ara and Apus, in the southern hemisphere.! 
No two of the unsymmetrical, diffused nebulous masses re- 
semble one another ;t but, adds Sir John Herschel, &om the 
experience of many years* observation, one thing observed in 
reference to them, and which gives them a peculiar charac- 
ter, is, that all are situated within or very near to the mar- 
gins of the Milky Way, and may be regarded as ofishoots from 
it. On the contrary, the regularly shaped and well-defined 
small nebulous spots are partly scattered over the whole heav- 
ens, and partly compressed together in special regions, far 
from the Milky Way, as, for instance, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, in the regions of Virgo and Pisces. Although the large 
irregular nebulous mads in the sword of Orion is certainly sit- 
uated at a considerable distance from the visible margin of 

* In other instanceB these nebulous stars are only of the eighth to the 
ninth magnitude ; as Nos. 31 1 and 450 of the Catalogue of 1833, fig. 31 
having photospheres of 1' 30''. {OutlineSj $ 879.) 

t Obaervationt at the Capey p. 117, No. 3727, pi. vi., fig. 16. 

t We meet with remarkable forms of irregular nebulae, as, for in> 
stance, the omega-shaped {Observations at the Cape, pi. ii., fig. 1, No. 
2008), which has been investigated and described by Lament, and by 
a meritorious North American astronomer, Mr. Mason, whose early losb 
is much to be lamented {Mem. of the Amer. Philos. Society t vol. vii., p 
117) ; a nebula having from 6 to 8 nuclei {Observations at the Cape, p 
19, pi. iii., fig. 4) ; the cometary tuft-like form in which the nebulous 
rays seem occasionally to expand, as from a star of the ninth magni- 
tude (pi. vi., fig. 18, Nos. 2534 and 3688) ; a silhouette profile, or bust- 
like outline (pi. iv., fig. 4, No. 3075) ; a fissure-like opening, inclosing 
a filiform nebula (No. 3501, pi. iv., fig. 2 ; Outlines, $ 883 ; Observations 
withe Cape, $ 121). 
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the Galaxy (fully 15°), Btill even it may perhaps belong to 
that prolongation of its branch which, appears to lose itself 
from a and e Persei toward Aldebaran and the Hyades, and 
to which we have already referred at p. 147. The brilliant 
stars which gave early celebrity to the constellation of Orion, 
are, moreover, reckoned to belong to that zone of very large 
and probably less remote stars, whose prolonged direction in- 
dicates the vast circle of the Southern Galaxy, passing through 
e Ononis and a Crucis.* 

The opinion which at one time prevailed so extensively! 
of the existence of a galaxy ofnebuUt intersecting the stejlar 
Milky Way almost at right angles, has not been confirmed by 
more recent and accurate observations in reference to the dis- 
tribution of symmetrical nebulsB in the firmament.| There 
certainly are, as has already been observed, very great accu- 
mulations at the northern pole of the Galaxy, while a very 
considerable abundance of* nebulous matter is also observed 
at the south galactic pole near Pisces ; but in consequence of 
the many interruptions which break the zone, we are. unable 
to indicate any large circle connecting these poles together, 
and formed by a continued line of nebulsB. William Her- 
schel, in advancing this view in 1784, at the close of his first 
treatise on the structure of the heavens, developed it with a 
caution worthy of such an observer, and from which doubt 
was not entirely excluded. 

Some of the irregular, or, rather, unsymmetrical nebulad 
(as those in the sword of Orion, near ^ Argds in Sagittarius 
and in Cygnus), are remarkable for their extraordinary size ; 
others (as Nos. 27 and 51 of Messier's Catalogue) for their 
singular forms. 

It has already been noticed in reference to the large nebula 
in the sword of Orion^ that Galileo never mentioned it, al- 
though he devoted so much attention to the stars between the 
girdle and the sword, § and even sketched a map of this re- 

* Cosmost vol. iii., p. 147. Ouiline$, $ 785. 

t Cosmos^ vol. i., p. 150, and note ; Sir John Herschers first edition 
of his Treatise on Astronomy f 1833, in Lardner^s Cabinet Cyclopadia, 
i 616; Littrow, Theoreiische Attronomief 1834, th. ii., $ 234. 

t See Edinburgh Remew, January, 1848, p. 187, and Observations at 
the Capej $ 96, 107. '' The distribution of the.nebulsB is not like that 
of the Milky Way," says Sir John Herschel, " in a zone or band en- 
circling the heavens ; or if such a zone can be at all traced out, it is 
with so many interruptions.; and so faintly marked out through by far 
the greater part of its circumference, that its existence as such can be 
hardly more than suspected." 

$ ** There can be no doubt," writes Dr. Galle, " that the drawing^ 
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gion of the heavens. That -which he names Ndmlosa Ori 
onis, and delineates in the vicinity of Nebulosa JPrasepe, ht 
expressly declares to be an accumulation of small stars (std 
larum constipatarum) in the head of Orion, In the draw- 
ing which he gives in the Siderius Nundus, k 20, extend- 
ing from the girdle to the beginning of the right leg (a On- 
onis), I recognize the multiple star B above the star (. The 
instruments employed by Galileo did not magnify more than 
from eight to thirty times. It is probable that as the nebula 
in the sword is not isolated, but appears, when seen through 
imperfect instruments or a hazy atmosphere, like a halo round 
the star 0, its individual existence and configuration may have 
escaped the notice of the great Florentine observer. He was, 
moreover, little inclined to assume the existence of nebulae.* 
It was not until fourteen years after Galileo's death, in the 
year 1656, that Huygens first observed the great nebula of 
Orion, of which he gave a rough sketch in the ^sterna Satur- 
nium, which appeared in 1659. "While," says this great 
man, •" I was observing, with' a refractor of twenty-five feet 
. focal length, the variable belts of Jupiter, a dark central belt 
in Mars, and some faint phases of this planet, my attention 
was attracted by an appearance among the fixed stars, which, 
as far as I know, has not been observed by any one else, and 
which, indeed, could not be recognized, except by such pow- 
erful instruments as I employ. Astronomers enumerate three 
stars in the sword of Oridn, lying very near one another. On 
one occasion, when, in 1656, 1 was accidentally observing the 
middle one of these stare through my tele^pe« I saw twelve 
stars instead of a single one, which, indeed, not unfrequently 

(Opere di Galilei, Padova, 1744, torn, ii., p. 14, -No. 20) "which you 
gave me inclades the ^rdle and sword of Orion, and conseqneqtl^p also 
the star B\ but it is difficult, owing to the striking inaccuracy of the 
drawing, to recognize the throe small stars in the sword (the middle 
one of which is 6), and which appear to the unaided eye to be placed 
in a straight line. I conjecture that you have correctly designated the 
star I, and that the bright star to the right and below, or the 'one imme- 
diately above it, is &." Galileo expressly says, " In prime integram 
Ononis Gonstellationem pingere decreveram : verum, ab ingenti stel- 
larum copia, temporis vero ino^ia obrutns, aggressionem banc in aliam 
occasionem distuli.*' Considering Galileo's observation of the constel- 
lation of Orion, we are the more struck by the circumstance that the 
400 stars which he thought he had counted between the girdle and the 
sword of Orion in a space of ten square degrees (Nelli, VUa di Oalilei, 
vol. i., p. 208), should subsequently (accoiding to Lambert, Cotmolog. 
Brief e, 1760, p. 155) have led him to the erroneous estimate of 1,650,003 
stars for the whole firmament. (Struve, AUr. Stellairet p. 14, and note 
16.) * Coemos, vol. ii., p. 331. 
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happens in using the telojcope. Three of this number were 
ftimost in contact with one another, and four of them shone 
as if through a mist, so that the space around them, having 
the fonn drawn in the appended iigure, appeared much bright- 
er than the rest of the sky, which was perfectly clear, and 
looked almost black. This appearance looked, therefoie, al- 
most as if there were a hiatus or interruption. I have fre- 
quently observed this phenomenon, and up to the present time 
as always unchanged in form ; whence it would appear that 
this marvelous object, be its nature what it may, is very 
probably permanently situated at this spot. I never observed 
any thing similar to this appearance in the other fixed stars." 
(The nebulous spot in Andromeda, described fifty-four years 
earlier by Simon Marius, must therefore either have been un 
known to him, or did not attract his attention.) That which 
has usually been regarded as nebulous matter, adds Huygens, 
" even the Milky Way, when seen through telescopes, exhib- 
its nothing nebulous, and is nothing more than a multitude 
of stars, thronged together in clusters."* The animation of 

* " Ex his autem tres ills pene inter se contiguae stellse, camqne his 
aliaB qaatuor, velut trans nebalam lacebant : ita at spatiam circa ip- 
sas, qua forma hie conspicitur, malto illostrins appareret reliqao omni 
ccelo ; quod cum apprime serenum asset ac cerneretur nigerrimum, ve- 
lut hiatu quodam interruptum videbatur, per quem in pla^am magis lu- 
cidam esset prospectus. Idem vero in hanc usque diem nihil immutata 
facie sspius atque eodem loco conspexi ; adeo ut perpetuam illic sedem 
habere credibile sit hoc quidquid est portenti : cui certe simile aliud 
nusquam apud reliquas fixas potui animadvertere. Nam cfetene nebu- 
losaB olim existimatA, atque ipsa via lactea, perspicillo inspectiB, nuUas 
nebulas habere comperiuntur, neque aliud esse quam plunum stellaram 
congeries et frequentia." — Christiani Hngenii, Ch>era variat Lugd. Bat., 
1724, p. 540-541. ** Of these, however, those three almost contiguous 
stars, and, with these, four others, shone, as it were, through a nebula, 
BO that the space around them, as is shown in this figure, is much more 
brilliant than all the rest of the sky ; and when this is very serene and 
appears quite dark, it seemed broken by a sort of gap, through which 
one looked upon a brighter region behind. The same thing I have 
since beheld over and over again, without any change in its appearance 
and in the same position, so that one might almost believe that this 
marvelous object, whatever it is, is permanently fixed there ; it is cer- 
tain I have nowhere else noticed any thing similar to this in the other 
fixed stars ; for those which have generally been considered as nebulffi» 
and even the Milky Way itself, when seen through a telescope, are found 
to have nothing nebulous about them, but are nothing more than a mul- 
titude of several stars clustered together. *' Huygens himself estimated 
the powers ho employed in his twenly-five feet refractor as equal to a 
hundred diameters (p. 538). Are the ''quatuor stellee trans nebniam 
lucentes" the stars of the trapezium ? The small and very rough sketch 
(Tab. xlvii., fig. 4, Phenomenon in Orione Novum) represents only a group 
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thin first description testifies the freshness and depth of the 
impressions produced on his mind ; but how great is the dis- 
tance from this first sketch, made in the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, and the somewhat less imperfect descrip- 
tions of Ficard, Le trentil, and Messier, to the admirable de- 
lineations of Sir John Herschel (1837), and of William C. Bond 
(1848), the Director of the Observatory at Cambridge, U. S. !* 
The former of these two astronomers had the great ad- 
vantage! of observing the nebula in Orion since 1834, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, at an altitude of 60^, and with a twen- 
ty-ieet reflector, by which means he was enabled to render 
his earlier delineations of 1824-1826 more perfect.} The 
positions of 150 stars, mostly of from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth magnitudes, in the vicinity of 6 Ononis, were de- 
termined. The celebrated trapezium, which is not surround- 
ed by a nebula, is formed of four stars of the fourth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth magnitudes. The fourth star was dis- 
covered (in 1666 ?) by Dominique Cassini, at Bologna ;§ the 
fifth (y') in 1826, by Struve ; and the sixth (a'), which is 
of the thirteenth magnitude, in the year 1832, by Sir John 
• Herschel. De Vico, the Director, of the Observatory at the 
Collegio Romano, announced in the beginning of the year 
1839 that he had discovered three other stars in the trapezi- 
um with his great Cauchoix refractor. These have not been 
observed either by Sir John Herschel or Mr. Bond. That 
portion of the nebula nearest the almost unnebulous trapezi- . 
um, and forming, as it were, the anterior part of the head 
above the throat, the regio Huygenianat is speckled, and of 
a granular texture, and has been resolved into clusters of 
stars both by Lord Rosse's colossal telescope and by the large 

of three stars, near an indentation which one might certainly regard as 
the Sinus Magnus. Perhaps the drawing gives only the three stars in 
the trapeziam, which range from the fourth to the seventh magnitude. 
Dominique Qassini, moreover, boasts that he was the first who observed 
the fourth star. 

* William C ranch Bond, in the Transactions of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences^ New Series, vol. iii., p. 87-96. 

t Observations at the Cape, $ 54-69, pi. viii. ; Outlines^ $ 837 and 
885, pi. iv., fig. 1. 

t Sir John Herschel, in the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society , vol. 
ii., 1824, p. 487-495, pi. vii., viii. The latter of these gives the nomen- 
clature of the separate regions of the nebula in Orion, which have been 
explored by so many astronomers. . . 

$ Delambre, Hist, de VAstron. Modeme, torn, ii., p. 700. Cassmi 
reckoned the appearance of this fourth star (" aggiunta dcUa quarta 
■tella alle tre contigue") among the changes which had taken place in 
the nebula of Orion in his time. 
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Oambridge (U. S.) refractor.* Many positioiui of the Bmaller 
stars have been determined by accurate obBervers of the pres- 
ent day ; as, for instance, Lament at Munich, and Cooper and 
Lassell in England. The first named of these employed a 
1200-fold magnifying power. Sir William Herschel was of 
opinion, from a comparison of his own observations made 
with the same instruments, from 1783 to 1811, that altera- 
tions had taken place in the relative brilliancy and in the 
outlines of the great nebula of Orion.t Bouilland and Le 
Gentil had maintained the same opinion in reference to the 
nebula in Andromeda ; but the thorough investigations of Sir 
John Herschel have rendered the occurrence of any such cos- 
mical changes, although formerly considered to be well estab- 
lished, exceedingly doubtful, to say the least. 

The large ndnila round 17 Argtcs is situated in that por- 
tion of the Milky Way which extends from the feet of the 
Centaur, through the Southern Cross, toward the middle part 
of Argo, and is so distinguished by the intensity of its mag- 
nificent efiulgence. The light emanating from this region is 
so extraordinary, that Captain Jacob, an accurate observer, 
and a resident in the tropical parts of India, remarks, entirely 
in harmony with my prolonged experience, " Such is the gen- 
eral blaze from that part of the sky, that a person is imme 
diately made aware of its having risen above the horizon, 
though he should not be at the time looking at the heavens^ 
by the increase of general illumination of the atmosphere, re- 
sembling^the efiect of the young Moon.^'t 

* ** It is remarkable, however, that within the area of the trapezium 
no nebula exists. The general aspect of the less laminous and cirroas 
portion is simply nebalons and irresolvable, bat the brighter portion, 
immediately adjacent to the trapeziam, forming the square front of the 
head, is shown with the eighteen-inch reflector broken np into masses 
(very imperfectly represented in the figore), whose mottled and cur- 
dling light evidently mdicates, by a sort of granular texture, its consist* 
ins of stars, and when examined under the great light of Lord Bosse's 
renector, or the exquisite defining power of the great achromatic at 
Cambridge, U. S., is evidently perceived to consist of clustering stars. 
There can, therefore, be little doubt as to the whole consisting of stars, 
too minute to be discerned individually even with these powerful aids, 
but which become visible as points of light when closely adjacent in .the 
more crowded parts." — Outlinet, p. 609. William C. Bond, who made 
use of a twenty-five feet refractor, having a fourteen-inch object>glass, 
says, '< There is a ^reat diminution of light in the interior of the trapezi 
am, but np suspicion of a star." {Memoirs of the American Academy, 
New Series, vol. iii., p. 93.) 

f Pkiloe. Transact, for the year 1811, vol. ci., p. 324. 

t Trans, of the Roy. 8oc. of Edinb.^ vol. xvi., 1849, part iv., p. 445. 
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The nebula, in the midst of which lies the star rj Argus, 
which has become so celebrated for the alterations observed 
in the intensity of its light, covers a space of more than four 
sevenths of a square degree.* The nebula itself, which is 
divided into many unsymmetrical masses of unequal lumin- 
ous intensity, nowhere exhibits the speckled, granular ap- 
pearance which admits of the assumption of its resolvabihty. 
It incloses a singularly shaped, oval vacancy y covered with a 
faint glimmer of light. A fine delineation of the entire ap- 
pearance, the result of two months' measurements, is given 
in Sir John Herschel's Observations at the Cape.f This 
observer determined no less than. 1216 positions of stars, 
mostly from the fourteenth to the sixteenth magnitudes, in 
the nebula of i] Argus. These extend far beyond the nebula 
into the Milky Way, where they stand clearly forth on the 
deep black ground of the sky, and they are probably, there- 
fore, unconnected with, and far removed from, the nebula it- 
self. The whole contiguous portion of the Milky Way is, 
moreover, so rich in stars (not clusters), that by means of the 
telescopic star-gauges 3138 stars have been found for every 
mean square degree between R. A. 9h. 50m. and llh. 34m. 
These numbers even increase to 5093 in the sweeps for R. A. 
llh. 24m., that is to say, for one square degree of the firma- 
ment, a number of stars greater than those which are visible 
to the nalced eye in the horizon of Paris or Alexandria, from 
the first to the sixth magnitude.^ 

The nehda in Sagittarius^ which is of considerable srze, 
appears as if composed of four separate masses (R. Asc. 17h. 
53m. ; N. P. Decl. 114° 21'), one of which is again three- 
membered. All are interrupted by spots free from nebulous 
matter, and the whole was imperfectly observed by Messier. § 

The nebulce in Cygnus are several irregular masses, one 
of which forms a very narrow divided band, passing through 
the double star ^ Cygni. Mason was the iirst to recognize 
the connection of these masses, so widely difierent, by means 
of a singular cellular tissue.il 

The nebula in Vulpes was imperfectly seen by Messier (No" 

*. CosmoSf vol. iii., p. 177-179. 

t Observ, cU the Cape, $ 70-90, pi. ix. Outlines, $ 887, pi. iv., fig. 2 

% Co9mo8, vol. iii., p. 107. 

$ Observ. at the Cape, $ 24, pi. i., fig. 1, No. 3721 of the Catalogue 
Outlines, $ 888. 

H The nebula in Cygnus, partly in R. Asc. 20h. 49m. ; N. P. Decl 
580 27'. {Outlines, J 891.) Compare Catalogue of 1833, No. 2092 
pi. xi., fig. 34. 
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17 of his Catiloguo) when he was making an obsenration of 
Bode'fi Comet in 1779. Sir John Herschel was the fiist who 
delineated and accurately detennined its position (R. Asc. 1 9^ 
62' ; N. P. Decl. 67° 43;). This nebula, which is not of an 
irregular form, first received the name of the "Dumb-bell" 
on the application of a reflector with an eighteen-inch aper 
ture. (Philos. Transact, for 1833, No. 2060, &g. 26 ; Out 
lines, i 881.) This similarity to a dumb-bell entirely disap- 
peared in Lord Rosse's reflector of three-feet aperture.* (Sec 
his recent important delineation, PhUos, Transact, for 1850, 
pi. xxxviii., fig. 17.) It was also successfully resolved into 
numerous stars, which, however, continued mixed with neb- 
ulous matter. 

The spiral nebula in the more northe^-n of the Canes 
Venatici was discovered by Messier on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1 773 (on the occasion of his discoveiy of the Comet), in 
the left ear of Asterion, very near tf (Benetnasch) in the tail 
of the Great Bear (No. 51 of Messier, and No. 1622 of the 
great Catalogue published in the Fhilos. Transact, for 1833, 
^. 496, fig. 25). This is one of the most remarkable phenom- 
ena in the firmament, both on account of its singular config- 
uration, and of the unexpected transformative efiect produced 
on its appearance by Lord Rosse's six-feet speculum. In Sir 
John Herschel's eighteen-inch reflector, the nebula presented 
the appearance of a spherical body, surrounded by. a far-dis- 
tant ring, so that it exhibited, as it were, an image of our 
starry stratum with its galactic ring.f But in the spring of 
1845, the large Parsonstown telescope transformed the whole 
into a helicine twisted coil — a luminous spiral, whose convo- 
lutions appear unequal, and are prolonged at both extremi- 
ties, both in the center and outward, into dense, granular, 
globular nodules. Dr. Nichol made a drawing of this object, 
which was laid before the meetiog of the British Association 
at Cambridge in 1845 by Lord Rosse.l But the most per- 

* Compare pi. ii., fig. 2, with pi. y. in Thougktt on some important 
Pomtt relating to the System of the World, 1846 (by Dr. Nichol, Pro- 
feisor of Astronomy at Glasgow), p. 22. " Lord Rosse," says Sir John 
Herschel, OuUineSy p. 607, " describes and figures it oa resolved into 
numerous stars with much intermixed nebula." 

t Cosmos, vol. i., p. 150, and note, where the nebula, No. 1622, is 
ermed a ** brother-system." 

X Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association for th^ 
Adnancement of Science, Notices, p. 4; Nichol, Thoughts, p. 23. (Com- 
pare pi. ii., fig. 1, with pi. vi.) In the Outlines, ^ 882, we find the fol- 
lowing passage : *' The whole, if not clearly resolved into stars, has a 
moolvable character, which evidently indicates its composition. " 
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feet delineation of this nebula has been given by Mr. John- 
stone* Stoney. {Philos. Transact. , 1850, part i., pi. xxxv., 
fig. 1.) A similar spiral form is observed in No. 99 of Mes- 
aer's Catalcgue, which presents also a single central nudeiia, 
and in other northern nebal». 

It still remains for us to notice, more circumstantially than 
could be done in " the general delineation of Nature/'* an ob* 
ject which is unparalleled in the world of forms exhibited 
throughout the* firmament, and by which the picturesqtie 
effect of the southern hemisphere — ^if I may be permitted to 
use the expression — is heightened. The two Magellanic 
Clouds, which were probably first named Cape Clouds by Port- 
uguese, and subsequently by Dutch and Danish pilots,! most 
strongly rivet the attention of travelers, as I can testify from 
personal experience, by the intensity of their light, their in- 
dividual isolation, and their common rotation round the South 
Pole, although at difierent distances £rom it. We learn, from 
the express mention and definite description of these circling 
clouds of light by the Florentine, Andrea Corsali, in his trav- 
els to Cochin, and by the Secretary of Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, Petrus Martyr de Anghiera, in his work De rebus Ocean- 
ids et Orbe Novo (dec. i., lib. ix„ p. 96), that the designa- 
tion which refers to Magellan's circumnavigation is not the 
older name ;t for the notices here indicated are both of the 
year 1616, while Pigafetta, the companion of Magellan, does 
not mention the nebbiette in his journal earlier than January, 
1521, when the ship '' Victoria'' passed through the Patago- 
nian Straits into the South Sea. The very old designation of 
" Cape Clouds" did not, moreover, arise from the vicinity of 
the more southern constellation of '* Table Mount," since the 
latter was first introduced by Lacaille. The name would 
more probably seem to refer to the actual Table Mountain, 
and to the appearance of a small cloud on its summit, which' 
was dreaded by mariners as portending the coming of a storm. 
We shall presently see that both the nTibeculcB, which had 
been long observed in the southern hemisphere, although not 
definitely named, acquired with the spread of navigation, and 
the increasing animation of certain commercial routes, desig- 
nations which were derived from these very routes thomselyes. 

* Cotmot, vol. i., p. 85, and note. 

t Lacaille, in the Mim. de VAcad., ann^e 1755, p. 195. This is an 
nnfortanate confusion of terminology, in the same manner as Homoi 
And Littrow call the Goal-bags Magellanic 8pot$, or Cape Clouds, 

t CotmoB, vol. ii., p. 287, and note. 
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The constant navigation of the Indian Ocean, washing the 
shores of Eastern Africa, was the earliest means-— especially 
since the time of the Lagides and the Monsun-navigation — of 
making mariners acquainted with the stars near the Southern 
Pole. As early as iSie middle of the tenth century, we find, 
as already ohserved, that the Arabs had given a name to the 
larger of the Magellanic Clouds. This designation is, accord- 
ing to Meier's researches, identical with that of the White 
Oz, elrbakar, of the celebrated astronomer Derwisch Abdur- 
rahman Sufi of Rai, a city in the Persian province of Irak. 
In his Introduction to the Knowledge of the Starry Heav- 
ens, which he composed at the court of the sultans of the dy- 
nasty of the Buyides, he says that *' below the feet of the Suhd 
(by which he expressly means the Suhel of Ptolemy, Canopus, 
although the Arabian astronomers named many other large 
stars of Argo, d-sefinat Suhel) there is a ' white spot,' which 
is invisible both m Irak (in the district of Bagdad and in 
Nedsch, ' Nedjed') and in the more northern and mountain- 
ous part of Arabia, but may be seen in the Southern Tehama, 
between Mecca and the extremity of Yemen, along the coast 
of the Red Sea."* The relative position of the White Ox to 
Canopus is here indicated with sufficient accuracy for the 
naked eye ; for the Right Ascension of Canopus is 6h. 20m., 
and the eastern margin of the larger Magellanic Clouds lies 
in Right Ascension 6h. The visibility of the Nubecula ma- 
jor in northern latitudes can not have been appreciably af> 
fected by the precession of the equinoxes since the tenth cen- 
tury, for the maximum distance from the north had already 
been attained long before that period. If we follow the re- 
cent determination of position for the larger cloud by Sir John 
Herschel, we shall find that it was perfectly visible as far 
north as 17^ in the time of Abdurrahman Sufi ; at the pres- 
ent time it is seen in about 18^ north latitude. The south-* 
ern clouds must therefore have been visible throughout the 
whole of southwestern Arabia, in Hadhramaut (noted for its 
frankincense) as well as in Yemen, the ancient seat of civil- 
ization of Saba, and the long-established colony of tHe Joctan- 
ides. The southernmost extremity of Arabia, at Aden, on 

* Ideler, Unterauchun^en Hfier den Urtprung vnd die Bedeutung der 
Stemnamen, 1809, p. xlix., 262. The name Abdurrahman Sufi was 
contracted by Ulngh Beg from Abdarrahman Ebn-Omar Ebnr Moham- 
med Ebn-Sahl Abu'l-Hassan el-Sufi el-Bazi. > Ulugh Bes. who, like 
Nassir-eddin, amended the Ptolemaic star-positions from his own ob- 
servations (1437), admits that he borrowed from Abdurrahman Suii'ff 
work the positions jf 27 southern stars, not visible at Samarcand. 
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the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, is situated in 12^ 45', and Lo- 
heia in 15° 44' north laftitude. The settlement of many Ara- 
bian colonies on the eastern coast of Africa, between the trop- 
ics, north and south of the equator, naturally led to a more 
special knowledge of the southern stars. 

The w^cfttern coasts of Afdca beyond the line were first 
visited by some of the more cultivated European pilots (espe- 
cially Catalanians and Portuguese). Undoubted documents, 
such as the Map of the World of Marino Sanuto Torsello, of 
the year 1306, the Genoese Fortulano Mediceo (1351), the 
Planisferio de la Pcdatina (1417), and the Mappa-mondo 
di Fra Mauro Oamaldolese (between 1457 and 1459), prove 
that the triangular configuration of the southern extremity of 
the African Continent was known 178 years before the so- 
called ^rs^ discovery of the CaJ)o TormerUoso (Cape of Good 
Hope) by BartholomsBus Diaz, in the month of May, 1487.* 
The importance of such a commercial route, rapidly increas 
ing from the time of Gama's expedition, was, on account of 
the common aim of all West- African voyages, the occasion of 
the two Southern Clouds being designated by the pilots Captt 
Clouds t as remarkable celestial phenomena seen during voy- 
ages to the Cape. 

The constant endeavors made to advance along the eastern 
shores of America, beyond the equator, and even to the south- 
em extremity of the continent, directed the attention of mar- 
iners uninterruptedly to the southern stars, from the period of 
Alonso de Hojeda's expedition, in which Amerigo Yespucci 
took part (in 1499), to that of Magellan and Sebastian del 
Cano in 1521, and of Garcia de Loaysa,t with Francisco de 

* See my geographical investigations on the discovery of the 8oath> 
em extremity of Africa, and on the statements of Cardinal Zarla and 
Coant Baldelli in the ExamenCrit. deVHisL de la Oiographie aux quin- 
ziime et seiziime nScles, tom. i., p. 229--348. The discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, virhich Martin Behaim calls the Terra Frago»a, and not 
Caho Tormeniosaf was made, singularly enough, when Diaz «ame from 
the easi (from the Bay ofAlgoa, 33^ 47' south latitude, and more than 
70 18' east of Table Bay). — Lichtenstein, in Dai VaterldndUehe Muse- 
um, Hamburgh, 1810, $372-389. 

t The merit of the discovery of the southernmost extremity of the 
new continent in 55^ south latitude (whose importance has not been 
sufficiently estimated), is due to Francis de Hoces, who commanded 
one of the ships of the expedition of Loaysa in 1525. It is very char- 
acteristically described in Urdaneta*s Journal by the words dcabamiewtc 
de tierra, " the ceasing of land." De Hoces probably saw a portion of 
Terra del Fuego west of Staten Island, for Cape Horn is situated, ao 
cording to Fitzroy, in 55*^ 58' 41".— See Navarette, Viagee ydeseubrim. 
ie lot Espafiolest tom. v., p. 28, 404. 
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Hoces in 1525. It would appear from the joumaLs Btill ex* 
tant, and from the historical testimony of Anghiera, that the 
southern stars were made the special ohjects of attention dur- 
ing the voyage in which Amerigo Vespucci and Vicente Yanez 
Finzon discovered Gape San Augustin in 8^ 20' south lati- 
tude. Vespucci boasts on this occasion of having seen three 
Canopi (one dark, Canopofosco; and two bright stars, Cano- 
pi risplendenti). "We find firom an attempt made by Ideler, 
the ingenious author of works on the " Names of the Stars*' 
and on " Chronology,*' to explain Vespucci's very confused 
description of the southern heavens, in his letter to Lorenzo 
Pierfirancesco de* Medici, of the party of the " Popolani,** that 
Vespucci used the name in nearly as indefinite a manner as 
the Arabian astronomers had used the word Suhd, Ideler 
shows that the " canopo fosco ndla via lattea** must have 
been the black spot, or large coal-sack in the Southern Cross ; 
while the position of three stars, in which are supposed to be 
recognized a, 0, and y of Hydrus, renders it very probable 
that the " canopo risplendente di notoMle grandezza" (of 
considerable extent) is the Nubecula Major, and the second 
risplendente the Nubecula Minor.* It is very singular that 
Vespucci should not have compared these recently-noticed 
celestial objects to clouds, as all other observers had done. 
One would have thought the comparison irresistible. Peter 
Martyr Anghiera, who was personally acquainted with all 
the discoverers^ and whose letters were written under the 
vivid impression excited in his mind by their narratives, de- 
scribes, with striking truthfulness, the mild but unequal eiFul- 
gence of the nubeculse. He says, " Assecuti sunt Portugallen 
ses alterius poli gradum quinquagesimum amplius, ubi punc* 
tum(polum ?) circumeuntes qiuisdam ntcbeculas licet intueri, 
veluti in lactea via sparsos fulgores per universi cgbU globum 
intra ejus spatii latitudinem.**t The exceeding fame, and 

• Humboldt, Examen Crit. de la GSogr., torn, iv., p. 205, 295-316 
torn, v., p. 225-229, 235. Ideler, Stemnamen, $ 346. 

t Fetras Martyr An^h., Oeeanieaf dec. iii., lib. i., p*. 217. I can 
prcfve from the numerical data in dec. ii., lib. z., p. 204, and dec. iii., 
lib X., p. 232, that the portion of the Oeeanieaf in which the Masellanie 
Clouds are referred to, was written between 1514 and 1516, and there 
fore immediately after the expedition of Juan Diaz de Solis to the Rio 
de la Plata (then known as the Rio de SolU, una mar dulce). The lati* 
tudes are much exaggerated. 

f " The Portuguese extended their discoveries to within less than 50 
degrees of the South Pole, where they plainly observed certain nebulm 
moving round the point (pole ?}, liko the luminous spots scattered is 
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the long duration of Magellan's circumnavigation (from Au- 
gust, 1619, to September, 1522), and the long sojourn of a 
numerous crew under the southern sky, obliterated the re- 
membrance of all earlier observations, and spread the name 
of the Magellanic Clouds among all the sea-faring nations 
of the Mediterranean. 

We have thus shown by a single example how the exten- 
sion of the geographical horizon southward opened a new 
field to contemplative astronomy. There were four objects 
to which the attention of pilots was especially directed in the 
new hemisphere, viz., the search for a southern polar star, the 
form of the Southern Cross, which assumes a vertical position 
when it passes through the meridian of the place of observ- 
ation, the Coal-sacks, and the circling clouds of light. We 
learn from the treatise on the art of navigation (Arte de Nav- 
egaTj lib. v., cap. 11), by Pedro de Medina, which has been 
translated into many languages, and first appeared in 1545, 
that the meridian altitudes of the " Cruzero" were used as 
early as the first half of the sixteenth century for the determ- 
inations of latitude. Measurement soon succeeded the mere- 
ly contemplative observation. The first work on the position 
of stars contiguous to the antarctic pole was based on the dis- 
tances of known stars of the Rudolphine Tables, as calcula- 
ted by Tycho Brahe. This work, as I have already observed,* 
was composed by Fetrus Theodori of Embden, and Friedrich 
Houtman of Holland, who navigated the Indian Seas about the 
year 1594. The results of their measurements were speedi- 
ly embodied in the Star- Catalogues and celestial globes of 
Blaeuw (1601), of Bayer (1603), and of Paul Morula (1605). 
Such were the materials for the foundation of the topography 
of the southern heavens before Halley (1677), and before the 
meritorious astronomical researches of the Jesuits Jean de 
Fontaney, Bichaud, and Noel. The intimate connection be- 
tween the history of astronomy and that of geography thus 
indicates those memorable epochs in which (scarcely two 
hundred and fifty years ago) men first acquired the knowl- 
edge necessary for the completion of the cosmical image of 
the firmament and of the configuration of continents. 

The Magellanic Clouds, the larger of which covers a ce- 
lestial space of forty-two, and the smaller a space of ten 
square degrees, certainly produce, at first sight, the same 

the Milky Way throaghoat the arch of heaven within the breadth of 
that space.''] 
* Coitnoif vol. ii., p. S87 ; vol. iii., p. 112, 138. 
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impresBion on the unaided eye as might be excited by tiivo 
bright portions of the Milky Way, equal in size and isolated 
in position. The smaller cloud entirely disappears in clear 
moonlight, while tKe larger one only loses a considerable por- 
tion of its brightness. Sir John Herschers delineation of 
these objects is admirable, and accurately corresponds with 
the vivid impressions excited in my own mind during my so- 
journ in Peru. Astronomy is indebted to the laborious re- 
searches of this observer at the Cape of Good Hope in 1837, 
for the first accurate analysis of this most wondrous aggrega- 
tion of heterogeneous elements.* He found a large number 
of individual and scattered stars, stellar swarms and globular 
clusters of stars, and both oval regular and irregular nebulas 
more closely thronged together than in the nebulous zone of 
Virgo and Coma Berenices. The tmbecula can not, there- 
fore, from this condition of complicated aggregation, be re- 
garded, as has too often been done, either as exceedingly 
large nebuls, or as detached portions of the Milky Way ; 
for, with the exception of a small zone .lying between the 
constellation Ara and the tail of the Scorpion, globular stel- 
lar clusters and oval nebulso are of rare occurrence in the 

Galaxy.t 

The Magellanic Clouds are not connected with one anoth- 

* Cotmot, vol. i., p. 85, and note. See Obierv.at the Cape, p. 143- 
164 ; pi. vii. gives a repreBentation of the Magellanic Clouds as they ap- 



pear to the naked eye ; pi. x. the telescopic analysis of the Nubecula 
Major, and pi. xi., fig. 4 (^ 20-231 affords a special view of the nebula 
DoradCls. — Oullinee, $ 892-896, pi. v., fig. 1, and James Dunlop in the 
Philot. Tramact, for 1828, part i., p. 147-151. So erroneous were the 
views of the earlier observers, that the Jesuit Fontaney, who was great- 
ly esteemed by Dominique Cassini, and to whom we are indebted for 
many valuable astronomical observations in India and China, wrote as 
follows so recently as 1685 : '* Le grand et le petit nuages sont deux 
choses singuli^res. lis ne paraissent aucunement un amas d'^toiles 
comme Praesepe Cancri, ni m^me une lueur sombre, comme la n^bu- 
leuse d*Andromdde. On n'y voit presque rien avec de trds grandes 
lunettes, quoique sans ce secours on les voie fort blancs, particuli^re- 
ment le grand nuage." " The large and the small cloud are both very 
remarkable objects. They do not appear a mere mass of stars, like 
Praesepe in Cancer, nor are they a fiiint light, like the nebula in An- 
dromeda. Very little is to be seen within these bodies even with large 
instruments, although when observed vnthout such optical aid they ap 
pear very white, and this is especially the case with the large cloud." 
'•^Lettre du Pire de Fontaney au Pere de la Ckaize, Confeseeur du Rot, 
in the Lettres EdifienUes, RecueU vii., 1703, p. 78; and Hiet. de VAcad, 
dee Seieneee dep. 1686-1699 f tom. ii., Paris, 1733), p. 19. In m/ de- 
scription of the Magellanic Clouds, in the text, I have exoliwively fol> 
Icwed Sir John HerscheVs work. 
i Cosmoe, vol. iii., p. 145, and note. 
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er or with the Milky Way by any appreciable nebulous vapor. 
If we except the cluster of stars in the constellation Toucan,* 
Nubecula Minor is situated in a portion of the heavens bar- 
.ren of stars, and Nubecula Major in a less starless region. 
The form and internal structure of the latter are so involved 
that it presents many separate masses (as seen in No. 2878 
of HerscheFs Catalogue), which present an accurate imago 
of the aggregate condition of the whole clouds. The con- 
jecture advanced by the meritorious observer Homer, that 
the clouds were once parts of the Milky Way, in which we 
can, as it were, recognize their original place, is a myth, and 
quite as unfounded as the assertion that they have exhibit- 
ed, since LacaiUe's time, a progressive movement — an altera- 
tion of position. Their position was incorrectly given in con- 
sequence of the indistinctness of their margins, when seen 
through the older telescope having smaller apertures than 
our more recently constructed instruments ; and Sir John 
Herschel states that the lesser cloud is inserted about Ih. 
Rt. Asc. out of its true position, in all celestial globes and 
star-maps. According to him. Nubecula Minor hes between 
the meridians of Oh. 28m. and Ih. 15m., N. P. Decl. 162° 
and 165° ; Nubecula Major in Rt. Asc. 4h. 40m. — 6h. Om., 
and N. P. Decl. 156° and 162°. In the former he has cata- 
logued according to right ascension and declination no less 
than 919 stars, nebulss, and clusters, and in the latter 244. 
With a view of separating the three classes, I have counted 
the objects in the catalogue, which I find gives for 

Stars. Nebulas. Clastere. 

Nubecula Major 582 291 46 

Nubecula Minor 200 37 7 

The inconsiderable number of nebulae contained in Nubecula 
Minor is very striking, for we find that, compared to the neb- 
ulae in Nubecula Major, they are only as 1 : 8, while the ra- 
tio of the isolated stars is about 1:3. The catalogued stars, 
almost 800 in number, are for the most part of the 7th and 
8th magnitudes ; some few belong even to the 9th and 10th 
magnitudes. There is in the middle of the larger cloud a 
nebula, noticed by Lacaille (30 Doradus, Bode, No. 2941 of 
Sir John Herschers Catalogue), which is said to resemble no 
other nebulous body in form. Although it occupies scarcely 
^J^th of the area of the whole cloud, Sir John Herschel has 
determined the position of 105 stars of from the 14th to th« 

• Cotmosy vol. iii., p. 142, and note. 

Vol. IV.— C 
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16ih magnitnde in this apace. These Btan are projeeted on 
tbe whoUy unreiolyed, unifonnly bright and nnspeckled neb- 
ula.* 

The Blctck Specks which attracted the attention of Fortu-' 
guese and Spanish pilots as early as the dose of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, circle round the 
southern pole opposite to the Magellanic Light-clouds, al- 
though at a greater distance from it. They are probably, as 
alresdy remarked, the Canopofasco of the "three Canopi/' 
described by Amerigo Yespucci in his third Toyage. I find 
the first definite notice of these spots in the first Decade of 
Anghiera's work, "JDe Bebus Oceanicis" (Dec. i., lib. 9, ed. 
1533, p. 20, b). "Interrogati a me naut» qui Yicentinm Ag* 
nem Pinzonum fuerant comitati (1499), an antarcticum vide- 
rint polum : stellam se nullam huic Arctic® similem, que 
discemi circa punctum (polum ?) possit, cognovisse inquiunt. 
Stellarum tamen aliam, ajunt, se prospexisse faciem den- 
samque quandam ab horizonte vaporosam caliginem, que 
oculos fere obtenebraret.^t The word stdla ia used here fox 
a celestial constellation, and the narrators may not have ex- 
plained themselves very distinctly in reference to a caligo 
which obscured their sight. Father Joseph Acosta, of Me- 
dina del Campo, gives a more satisfactory account of the 
Black Specks and the cause of this phenomenon. He com- 
pares them, in his Historia Natural de las Indias (lib. i., 
cap. 2), to the eclipsed portion of the Moon's disk in respect 
to color and form. " As the Milky Way,'' he says, " is more 
brilliant because it is composed of denser celestial matter, and 
hence gives forth more light, so likewise the Black Specks, 
which are not visible in Europe, are entirely devoid of light, 
because they constitute a portion of the heavens which is 
barren, i, e.y composed of very attenuated and transparent 
matter." The error of a distinguished astronomer in sup- 
posing that this description referred to the spots of the Suh,| 
seems scarcely less singular than that the missionary Richaud 

* See Ohserv. at the Cape, $ 20-23 and 133, tbe beautifal drawing, pi. 
ii., fig. 4, and a special map of the graphical analysis. — PI. z., as well 
as Outlinet, $ 896, pi. v., fig. 1. 

t << I asked some mariners who had accompanied VicentiTis Agnei 
Pinzo (1499) whether they saw the antarctic pole, and theV told noe 
that they did not observe any star like our North Star, which m^ be 
' seen about the arctic pole, but that they noticed stars lA another lorm^ 
having the appearance of a dense and dark vapor rising {rem tbe iKMi* 
son, which almost obscured their vision. 

X Co$mo9, vol. ii., p. 287, and note. 
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(1689) sliould have mistaken Acosta's "manckas negra^* for 
the luminous Magellanic Clouds.*' 

Richaud, moreover, like the earliest pilots, speaks of the 
Coal-sacks in the plural, mentioning two, of which the large 
oiie was situated in the constellation of the Cross, and an- 
other in Charles's Oak ; the latter, according to other descrip- 
tions, was subdivided into two distinct specks. These were 
described by Feuill6e in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and by Homer (in a letter to Olbers, written from 
Brazil in 1804), as undefined, and having confused outlines.f 
I was unable, during my residence in Peru, to discover any 
thing definite as to the Coal-sacks in Charles's Oak ; and as 
I was disposed to ascribe this to the low position of the con- 
stellation, I applied for information to Sir John Herschel and 
to Riimker, the director of the Observatory at Hamburgh, 
who had been in far more southern latitudes than myself. 
Notwithstanding their endeavors, they were equally unsuc- 
cessful in discovering any thing that could be compared for 
definiteness of outline and intensity of blackness with the 
Coal-sack in the Cross. Sir John Herschel is of opinion that 
we can not speak of a plurality of Coal-sacks, unless we would 
include under that head every ill-defined and darker portion 
of the heavens, as the regions between a Centauri and and 
y Trianguli,! between rj and Argus, and more especially 
the barren portion of the Milky Way in the Northern heav- 
ens, between e, a, and y Cygni.4 

The longest known Black Speck in the Southern Cross, 
and the one which is also the most striking as seen by the 
naked eye, is of a pear-like shape, and lies on the eastern 
side of that constellation, in 8^ long, and 5^ lat. This large 
space presents one visible star of fiie 6th to the 7th magni 
tude, together with a large number of telescopic stars, vary 
ing from the 11th to the 13th magnitudes. A small group 
of 40 stars lies nearly in the center. II The paucity of stars, 
and the contrast with the magnificent effulgence of the neigh* 

* Mim, de VAcad. des Seieneet dep, 1666 jusqu'di 1699, t. vii., partie 2 
(Paris, 1729), p. 206. 

t Letter to Olbers from St. Catharina (January, 1804), in Zach's 
MonatL Correspondenx zur Beford. der Erd- vnd HimmeU-KundCj bd. 
X., p. 240. See, on Feuill^'s observation and rough sketch of the black 
■pot in the Southern Cross, Zach, Op. cit., bd. zv.> 1807, p. 388-391. 

X Obterv, at the Cape, pi. liii. $ Outlinei ofAttronomy^ p. 531. 

H Ob§erv, at the Capet p. 384, No. 3407, of the catalogue of nebulse 
and clusters. (Compare Dunlop in the PhUoe, Trantaet, for 1828, p. 
1 49, and No. 272 of his Catalogue.) 
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boring heaveiiB, are assigned as the causes of the remarkable 
blackness of this portion of the firmament. This opinion, 
which has been generally maintained since Lacaille's time,* 
has been especially confirmed by the " gauges*' and " sweeps" 
made round the region where the Milky Way appears as if 
covered by a black cloud. The Coal-bag yielded from seven 
to nine telescopic stars for every sweep, but never an entirely 
blank field ; while in a field of equal size the margins pre- 
sented from 120 to 200 stars. This mode of explanation, 
which ascribes the darkness to contrast alone, did not, al- 
though perhaps incorrectly, appear quite satisfactory to me 
while I was in a tropical region, and remained under the 
vivid impression produced on my mind by the aspect of the 
southern heavens. William HerscheFs considerations on 
wholly starless regions in Scorpio and Serpentarius, and 
which he has termed *' openings in the heavens,'' led me to 
the idea that the starry strata lying behind one another in 
such regions may be less dense, or even wholly interrupted, 
and that our instruments being insufficient to penetrate to 
these last strata, " we look into the remote regions of space, 
as through tubes." I have already elsewhere noticed these 
openings,! &nd the effects of perspective on such interruptions 
in the starry strata have again been lately made the, subject 
of earnest consideration. $ 

The extreme and most remote strata of self-luminous cos- 
mical bodies — ^the distances of nebulae — all that has been 
considered in the last seven sidereal or astrognostic portions 
of this work, fill the imagination and the speculative mind 
of man with images of time and space surpassing his powers 
of comprehension. 

* ** Cette apparence d'ua noir fonc€ dans la partie Orientale de la 
Croix da Sad, qai frappe la vae de toas ceux qui regardeat le cie 
austral, est cans^e par la yivac1t6 de la blaochear de la voie lact6e qai 
renfenne Pespace noir et Tentoure de tons cdt^s.'' ** Tbe appearance 
§£ deep black iu the eastern portion of the Soathem Gross, which 
strikes all who observe the heaven^ in those regions, is owing to the 
intensity of the whiteness of the Milky Way surrounding the black 
space on every side.'* — Lacaille, in the M^m. de FAead. diu Seieneetf 
ann^e 1755 (Paris, 1761), p. 199. 

t Cogmoif vol. i., p. 152, and note. 

I ** When we see," says Sir John Herschel, " in the Coal-sack (near 
a Crucis) a sharply-defiiied oval space free from stars, it would seem 
much less probable that a conical or tubular hollow traverses the wholo 
of a starry stratum, continuously extended from the eye outward, than 
that a dUiant mass of comparatively moderate thickness should be sim 
ply perforated from side to side."— Ottf/tne«, $ 792, p. 532. 
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However wonderful are the improvements made in optical 
instruments within scarcely sixty years, we are at the same 
time too well acquainted with the difficulties of their con* 
struction to indulge in the bold and even unlicensed anti^i 
pations so ardently cherished by the intellectual Hooke from 
1663 to 1665.'* Moderation in the expectations entertained 
will be the most likely to lead to their fulfillment. Each 
succeeding generation has reaped the noblest and most ex 
alted results from the triumphs of free intellect in the differ- 
ent stages to which art has gradually exalted itself. Without 
attempting to express in definite numbers the distances to 
which the space-penetrating powers of telescopic vision may 
already reach, and without attaching much confidence to 
such numbers, the knowledge of the velocity of light yet pro- 
claims that the appearance of the remotes]; star — ^the light- 
generating process on its surface — ^is the ** most ancient sens- 
uous evidence of the existence of matter, "f 



/3. The Solar Region. 

planets and their satellites. comets. ring op thk 

zodiacal light. swarms of meteor-asteroids. 

On passing, in the Uranological portion of the physical 
description of the universe, from the heaven of the fixed stars 
to our solar and planetary system, we descend from the great 
and universal to the relatively small and special. The do« 
main of the Sun is the domain of one individual fixed star 
among the millions revealed to us in the firmament by tel- 
escopic aid — ^the limited space in which very various dosmic^l 
bodies, in obedience to the direct attraction of a central body, 
revolve around it in more or less extended orbits, whethef 
they are isolated or encircled by other bodies similar to them- 
selves. Among the stellar bodies whose arrangement we 
have endeavored to consider in the sidereal portion of the 
Uranology, there is, indeed, a class of those millions of tele- 
scopic fixed stars — double stars — ^which exhibit special, bi 
nary, or multiple systems ; but notwithstanding the analogy 
presented by the forces by which they are impelled, they yet 
difier in their natural character from our solar system. In 

* •Lettre de Mr. Hooke k M. Aazout, in tbe M4m, de VAeadimitt 
16C6-1699, torn, vii., partie ii., p. 30, 73. t Coamot, vol. i , p. 151 
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them, self-lammouf fixed stan reyolye Tound one oommoii 
center of gravity, which is not filled with visible matter ; 
while in our soUur system dark oosmical bodies rotate around 
a ^If-luminous body, or, to speak more definitely, around one 
common center of gravity, which lies at different times either 
within or without the central body. "The great ellipse 
which the Earth describes round the Sun is reflected in a 
small perfectly similar one, in which the central point of the 
Bun moves round its own and the Earth's common center of 
gravity." In general notices like the present, we need hard- 
ly enter into any special consideration of the question as to 
whether the planetary bodies, among which we must class 
interior and exterior comets, may not be capable, at least in 
part, of generatiBg some special light of their own, in addition 
to that which they receive from the central body. 

We have hitherto acquired no direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of dark planetary bodies revolving round other fixed 
stars. The faintness of the reflected hght would prevent 
their ever being visible to us, if, as Kepler conjectured (long 
before Lambert^, such bodies actually revolve round every 
fixed star. If tne nearest fixed star, a Centauri, be 226,000 
times the Earth's distance, or 7523 times the distance of Nep- 
tune ; if a very distant comet, that of 1680 (to which has been 
ascribed, although on very uncertain data, a revolution of 
8800 years), is twenty-eight times the distance of Neptune 
from our solar system when in its aphelion, then the distance 
of the fixed star a Centauri is still 270 times greater than 
the distance of our solar system from the aphelion of the most 
remote comet. The light of Neptune is reflected to us from 
a distance thirty times greater than our distance from the 
Sun. If, by the future construction of more powerful tele- 
scopes, three additional planets should be recognized, each 
situated at about 100 times the Earth's distance from the 
other, even this would not amount to the eighth part of the 
distance intervening to the aphelion of the comet referred to, 
or to the 2200th part of the distance* which the reflected 

* See Cotmotf vol. i., p. 109, 148, where I based my calcnlatioiiB on 
the distance of Uranns, which then constituted the extreme known 
boundary of the planetary system. If we assume the distance of Nep- 
tune from the Sun to be 30*04 times that of the Earth, the distance of 
a Centauri from the Sun would still be 7523 times that of Neptune, the 

Sarallax being assumed as 0' '9128 {Cotmott vol. iii., p. 191). jet the 
istance of 61 Oygni is nearly- two and a half, and that of Sinus (with 
a parallax of 2'''230) four times that of a Centauri. The distance of 
Neptune from the Sun is about 2484 millions of geographical miles, and 
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light of a satellite revolving round a Centaori would have 
to traverse in order to reaeh our telescopic vision. But is it 
absolutely necessary that we should assume the existence of 
ratellites around the fixed stars ? For when we cast a glance 
at the subordinate particular systems within our large plan- 
etary system, we find that, notwithstanding the jmalogies 
which may present themselves in planets attended by many 
satellites, tiiere are others, such as Mercury, Venus, and Mars, 
which have no attendant moons. If we disregard that which 
is merely possible, and limit ourselves to the consideration of 
that which is actually explored, we shall be vividly impressed 
with the idea that the solar system, especially in the great 
mutual connection revealed to us during the last ten years, 
yields the richest image of the evident and direct relations 
borne by many oosmical bodies to a special one. 

The more limited sphere of the- planetary system affords 
by its very limitation undoubted advantages, both as to the 
certainty and correctness of the facts ascertained by measuring 
and calculating astronomy, over the results of a contempla- 
tion of the heaven of the fixed stars. Many of these results 
arc only connected with contemplative astronomy, through the 
medium of stellar swarms and nebulous groups, as well as of 
the insecurely-based photometric arrangement of the stars. 
The most certain and brilliant portion of astrognosy is the 
determination of positions by right ascension and declination 
— a department of astronomical science that has been very 
extensively improved and increased in our own day, in refer- 
ence to isolated fixed stars, double stars, stellar masses, and 
nebulsB. Equally difiicult, although more or less accurately 
measurable relations likewise present themselves in the prop- 
er motion of the stars — the elements firom which their parid- 
laxes are determined — telescopic star-gauging, which leads 

Ihat of Uraniifl, according to Hansen, about 1586 millions. The dis- 
tance of SirioB amounts, according to Galle (assuming the parallax 
computed by Henderson), to 896,800 radii of the Earth's orbit, or 
74,188,000 millions of geographical miles, a distance which gives four- 
tben years for the passage of light. The aphelion of the comet of 1680 
is forty-four times the distance of Uranus, and therefore twenty-eight 
times that of Neptune from the Sun. According to these assumptions, 
the Sun's distance from the star a Centauri is nearly 270 times mat of 
this comet in its aphelion, which we regard as the minimum of the very 
bold estimates of the radius of the solar system (see p. 204). The es> 
timate of such numerical relations has, at all events, this merit, not- 
withstanding other defects, that the assumption of a very high standard 
of measurement of space leads to results which may 1>e expressed ic 
■mailer numbera 
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OS to the distribution in space of coBmical bodies — ^the pericxU 
of variable stars — and the slow revolution of double stars. 
That which, from its very nature, is not amenable to n)eas- 
urement, such as the relative position and configuration of 
starry strata or rings of stars, the arrangement of the uni- 
verse, and the efiects of powerfully metamorphic physical 
forces* in the sudden appearance or extinction of the S9-called 
new stars, excite the mind the more deeply and vividly, ita 
touching on the confines of the graceful domain of fancy. 

We purposely abstain in the following pages from entering 
on the consideration of the connection existing between our 
solar system and the systems of other fixed stars, nor shall we 
revert to the question of that subordination and annexation 
of cosmical systems which might almost be said to force it- 
self on our notice from intellectual necessity ; nor yet will 
we consider whether our central body, the Bun, may not it- 
self stand in some planetary dependence on a higher system 
— not even, perhaps, as a main planet, but merely as a plan- 
etary satellite, like Jupiter's moons. Limited within the 
more familiar sphere of our solar region, we, however, enjoy 
this advantage, that with the exception of what refers to the 
signification of the surface-appearance or gaseous envelopes 
of the revolving cosmical bodies, the simple or divided tails 
of comets, the ring of the zodiacal light, or the mysterious ap- 
pearance of meteoric asteroids, almost all the results of ob- 
servation admit of being referred to numerical relations, as 
the deductions of strictly-tested presuppositions. It does not, 
however, belong to the sketcl^ of a physical description of the 
universe to test the accuracy of such presuppositions, its prov- 
ince being simply to give a methodical arrangement of numer- 
ical results. They constitute the important heritage which, 
ever augmenting, is bequeathed by one century to another. 
A table, comprising the numerical elements of the planets 
(that is to say, their mean distances firom the Sun, sidereal 
periods. of revolution, the eccentricity of their orbits, their in- 
clination toward the ecliptic, their diameter, mass, and dens- 
ity), would now embrace within very narrow limits the rec- 
ord of the great intellectual conquests of the present age. Let 
us for a moment transport ourselves in imagination to the 
times of the ancients, and fancy Fhilolaus the Pythagorean, 
the instructor of Plato, Aristarchus of Samos, or Hipparchus, 
in possession of such a numerical table, or of a graphic rep- 

* On the appearance of new stars, and their subsequent disappear 
•nee, see p. 151'164. 
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resentation of the orbits of the planets, such as is given in 
our most epitomized manuals, there is scarcely any thing to 
which we could compare the admiration and surprise of these 
men — ^the heroes of the early and limited knowledge of that 
age — excepting, perhaps, that which might haye been expe- 
rienced by Eratosthenes, Stxabo, and Claudius Ptolemy, could 
they have seen one of our maps of the world, on Mercator's 
projection, not above a few inches in length and breadth. 

The return of comets in closed elliptical orbits, as a conse- 
quence of the attractive force of the central body, indicates 
the limits of the solar region. As, however, we are as yet 
ignorant whether comets may not some day appear in which 
the major axis may prove to be larger than any that have as 
yet been observed and calculated, these bodies must be re- 
garded as indicating, in their aphelia, merely the limits to 
which the solar regions must at least extend. Hence we may 
characterize the solar system by the visible and measurable 
results of peculiar operating central forces, and by the cos- 
mical bodies (planets and comets) which rotate round the Sun 
in closed orbits, and are intimately connected with it. The 
considerations which at present engage our attention do not 
embrace a notice of the attraction which the Sun may exert 
on other suns (or fixed stars) lying beyond the limits of these 
reappearing cosmical bodies. 

Accorduig to the state of our knowledge at the close of 
this half of the nineteenth century, the solar region includeft 
the following bodies, arranging the planets according to theii 
respective distances from the central body : 

22 Principal Planets (Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars ; Flora^ Victoria, Vesta, IriSj Metis, Hebe, Parthen- 
ope, Irene, Astrcea, JSgeria, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Hygiea , 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune) ; 

21 Satellites (1 belonging to the Earth, 4 to Jupiter, 
8 to Saturn, 6 to Uranus, 2 to Neptune) ; 

197 Comets, whose orbits have been calculated. Of 
these, 6 are interior ; i.e., such as have their aphelia in- 
closed within the outermost of the planetary orbits, viz., that 
of Neptune : we may very probably add to these 

The Ring of the Zodiacal Light, which probably 
lies between the orbits of Venus and Mars ; and likewise, 
according to the opinion of numerous observers. 

The Swarms op the Meteor-Asteroids which more 
•specially intersect the Earth's orbit at certain points 

C 2 
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In the enumeration of the 22 prineipal p anets, of whieh 
6 onlv were known before the 13th of March, 1781, the 14 
smau planets, which are BometimeB termed co-planets or as- 
teroids, and describe intersecting orbits between Mars and 
Jupiter, have been distinguished from the 8 larger planets 
by the use of smaller type. 

The following occurrences constitute main epochs in the 
more recent history of planetary discoTeries. The discovery 
of Uranus, as the first planet beyond Saturn's orbit, by Will- 
iam Herschel, at Bath, on the 13th of March 1781, who rec- 
ognized it by its motion and disk-like form ; the discovery of 
Ceres — ^the first observed of the smaller planeta— on the 1st 
of January, 1801, by Piazzi, at Palermo ; the recognition of 
the first interior comet, by Encke, at Gotha, in August, 1819, 
and the prediction of the existence of Neptune by Leverrier, 
at Paris, in August, 1846, by the calculatioa of planetary dis- 
turbances, as Well as the discovery of Neptune by Galle, at 
Iterlin, on the 23d of September, 1846. These important 
discoveries have not only tended directly to extend and en- 
rich our knowledge of the solar system, but have further led 
to numerous other discoveries of a similar nature ; as, for in- 
stance, to the knowledge of Bre other interior comets (of Bi- 
ela, Faye, De Yioo, Brorsen, and D* Arrest, between 1826 and 
1851), and of thirteen small planets, three of which, Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta, were discovered from 1801 to 1807, and aft- 
er an interval of fully thirty-eight years, since Hencke's for- 
tunate and preconceived discovery of Astrsea, on the 8 th of 
December, 1845, the nine others were discovered, in rapid suc- 
cession, by Hencke, Hind, Graham, and De Gasparis, from 
1845 to the middle of 1851. The attention of observers has 
of late been so extensively directed to the cometary world, that 
the orbits of thirty-three newly-discovered comets have been 
calculated during the last eleven years; hence, nearly as 
many as had been determined during the previous forty years 
of this century. 
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1. 

THE SUN CONSIDERED AS THU CENTRAL BODY. 

The lantern of the taarld {Ittcema Mundi), as Copemicub 
names the Sun,* enthroned in the center, is, according to 
Theon of Smyrna,* the all-yivifying, pulsating heart of the 
Universe ;t the primary source of light and of radiating heat, 
and the generator of numerous terrestrial, electro-magnetic 
processes, and, indeed, of the greater part of the organic vital 
activity upon our planet, more especially that of the vegetable 
kingdom. In considering the expression of solar force in its 
ividest generality, we find that it gives rise to alterations on 
the surface of the Earth — ^partly by gravitative attraction — 
as in the ebb and flow of the ocean (if we except the share 
taken in the phenomenon by lunar attraction) — ^partly by light 
and heat-generating transverse vibrations of ether, as in the 
fructifying admixture of the aerial and aqueous envelopes of 
our planet, from the contact of the atmosphere with the vap- 
orizing fluid element in seas, lakes, and rivers. The solar 
action operates, moreover, by diflerences of heat, in exciting 
atmospheric and oceanic currents, the latter of which have 
continued for thousands of years (though in an inconsiderable 
degree*) to accumulate or wash away idluvial strata, and thus 
change the surface of the inundated land ; it operates in the 
generation and maintenance of the electro-magnetic activity 
of the Earth's crust, and that of the oxygen contained in the 
atmosphere ; at one time calling forth calm and gentle forces 
of chemical attraction, and variously determining organic life 
in the endosmope of cell-walls and in the tissue of muscular 
and nervous fibres ; at another time evoking light-processes 
in the atmosphere, such as the colored coruscations of the polar 
light, the thunder and lightning, hurricanes, and water-spouts. 

Our object in endeavoring to compress in one picture the 

* I have already, in an earlier part of this work (vol. ii., p. 308, and 
iK>te *), given the passage imitated from the Somnium Scipionitfin cb. 
z. of the first book De Revoiut. * 

t "The San is the heart of the Universe." — TheonU Smynueij Pla- 
ioniei Liber de Aeironomia, ed. H. Martin, 1849, p. 182, 298: r^f ^^^rv- 
Xioi iiioov rb irepl rov ^Xiov, olovel Kapdiav bvra rov Travrdf, bSev ^ipov- 
aiv WTov Kol T^ ^XV^ iL(^<mtiniv. dia navrbc ^Ktiv rov (Tcyiarof rera- 
uivrfv dno tuv irepdruv, (This new edition is worthy of notice, since it 
completes the peripatetic views of Adrastus, and many of the Platoaie 
dogmas of Deroyllides.) 
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it^uences of solar action, in as far as they are indopendcnt 
of the orbit and the position of the axis of our globe, has been 
clearly to demonstrate, by an exposition of the connection ex- 
isting between great, and, at iurst sight, heterogeneous phe- 
nomena, how physical nature may be depicted in the Histwy 
of the Cosmos as a whole, moved and animated by internal 
and frequently self-adjusting forces. But the waves of light 
not only exert a iecomposing and recombining action on the 
corporeal world — ^they not or'/y call forth the tender germs of 
plants from the earth, generate the green coloring matter 
(chlorophyll) within the leaf, and give color to the fragrant 
blossom — ^they not only produce myriads of reflected images 
of the Sun in the graceful play of the waves, as in the moving 
grass of the Held, but the rays of celestial light, in the varied 
gradations of their intensity and duration, are also mysteri- 
ously connected with the inner life of man, his intellectual 
susceptibilities, and the melancholy or cheerful tone of hia 
feelings. " Ccdi tristitiam discutit Sol et humam ntMla 
animi serenat.** (Plin., Hist. Nat., ii., 6.) 

In the description of each of the cosmical bodiei^ I shall 
precede whatever consideration of their physical constitution 
may (except in the case of the Earth) be necessary by their 
respective numerical data. The numerical arrangement of 
these results is nearly identical with that which was adopted 
by Hansen,* in his admirable Review of the Solar System^ 
although I have necessarily made some alterations and addi- 
tions in the data, from the fact that 1 1 planets and 3 satel 
lites have been discovered since 183*/, the year in which Han- 
sen wrote. 

The mean distance of the center of the Sun from the Earth 
is, according to Encke's supplementary correction of the 
Sun's parallax {Abhandlung der Berl. Akad.^lS^^, p. 309), 
82,728,000 geographical miles, of which 60 go to an equa- 
torial degree, and of which each one, according to Bessel's 
investigation of ten measurements of degrees {Cosmos^ vol. i., 
p. 165), contains exactly 951,807 toises, or 5710*8405 Paris 
feet, or 6086-76 English feet. 

Light requires for its passage from the Sun to the Earth, 
i. e.y to traverse the radius of the Earth's orbit, according to 
Struve's observations of aberration, 8' \1"-1B (^Cosmos, vol. 
iii., p. 83) ; whence it follows that the Sun's true position it 
about 20''*445 in aivance of its apparent place. 

* Hansen, in Schumachei'a Jahrbueh for 1837, p. 65-141. 
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The apparent diameter of the Sun, at its mean distance 
from the Earth, is 32' l"-8, and therefore only 54"-8 greater 
than the Moon's disk at its mean distance from us. In the 
perihekon, when in winter we are nearest to the Sun, the 
apparent diameter of the latter increases to 32' 34"* 6 ; in the 
aphelion, when in summer we are farthest from the Sun, its 
apparent diameter is diminished to 31' 30"' 1. 

The Sun*s true diameter is 770,800 geographical miles, or 
more than 112 times greater than that of the Earth. 

The mass of the Sun is, according to Encke's calculation of 
Sabine's pendulum formula, 3*59,551 times that of the Earth, 
or 355,499 times that of the Earth and Moon together ( Vierte 
Ahhandlung ilber den Cometen vvn Pons in den Schr. der 
Berl. AJcad,, 1842,* p. 5) ; whence the density of the Sun is 
only about one fourth (or, more accurately, 252) that of the 
Earth. 

The volume of the Sun is 600 times greater, and its mass 
(according to Galle) 738 times greater than that of all the 
planets combined. It may assist .the mind in conceiving a 
sensuous^ image of the magnitude of the Sun, if we remem- 
ber that if the solar sphere were entirely hollowed out, and 
the Earth placed in its center, there would still be room 
enough for the Moon to describe its orbit, even if the radius 
of the latter were increased 160,000 geographical miles. 

The Sun rotates on its axis in 25^ days. The equator in- 
clines about 7^ 30' toward the ecliptic. According to Lau- 
gier's very careful observations (Comptes Rendus de VAcad. 
des Sciences, tom. xv., 1842, p. 941), the period of rotation 
is ^^j^^ days (or 25d. 8h. 9m.), and the inclination of the 
equator 7° 9'. 

The conjectures gradually adopted in modem astronomy re- 
garding the physical character of the Sun's surface are based 
on long and careful observations of the alterations which take 
place in the self-luminous disk. The order of succession, and 
the connection of these alterations (the formation of the Sun* 
spots, the relation of the deep black nuclei to the surround- 
ing ash-gray penumbrsB), have led to the assumption that the 
body of the Sun itself is almost entirely dark, but surrounded 
at a considerable distance by a luminous envelope ; that fun- 
nel-shaped openings are formed in this euA elope, in conse- 
quence df the passage of currents from below upward, and 
that the black nucleus of the spot is a portion of the dark 
body of the Sun which is visible through the opening. In oi 
der to render this explanation, of which we here only brieilv 
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give the most general featuies, sufficiently applicable to the 
iutails of the phenomena upon the surface of the Sun, science 
at present assumes the existence of three envelopes round the 
dark solar sphere ; viz., one interior cloud-like vaporous crir 
velope, next a luminous investment (photosphere), and above 
these, as appears to have been especially shown by the solar 
ecUpse of the 8th of July, 1842, an external cloudy envelope, 
which is either dark or slightly luminous.* 

As felicitous presentiments and sports of fancy-— such sub- 
sequently realized speculations as abound in Grecian antiqui- 
ty — sometimes contain the germ of correct views long prior 
to any actual observation, so we find in the writings of Car- 
dinal Nicolaus de Gusa (in the second book De docta Igno- 
rantia), which belong to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the clearly expressed opinion that the body of the Sun itself 
is only ** an earth-like ntideus, surrounded by a circle of light 
as by a delicate envelope ; that in the center (between the 
dark nucleus and the luminous covering?) there is a mixture 
of water-charged clouds and clear air, similar to our atmos- 

* « D'apr^s r^tat actael de nos connaissaiices astroDomiqn^ le Soleil 
■6 compose, 1. d'on globe central k pea pr^a obscor ; 2. d'ane immense 
coache de Dnagea qui est sospeodae k ane certaine distance de ce globe 
et Tenveloppe de toutes parts ; 3. d^mie pkotoipkire ; en d'autres termes, 
d'une sphere resplendissante qui enveloppe la coache naageuse, comme 
celloKsi, k son tour, enveloppe le noyau obscur. L'^clipse totale da 8 
Juillet, 1842, nous a mis sar la trace d'une troisieme enveloppe, situ6e 
au-dessus de la phototphire et form^ de nuages obscurs on laiblement 
lamineox. Ce sent les nuages de la troisieme enveloppe solaire, sitaes 
en apparence, pendant r^clipse totale, sur le contour de I'astre ou un 
peu en dehors, qui ont donn^ lieu k ces singulieres preeminences rou- 
gelltres qai en 1842 ont si vivement excite I'attention du monde savanf 
" According to the present condition of our astronomical knowledge, 
the Sun is composea, 1st. of a central sphere which is nearly dark ; 2d. 
of a vast stratum of clouds, suspended at a certain distance from the 
central body, which it surrounds on all sides; 3d. of a photospherej or, 
in other words, a luminous sphere inclosing the cloudy stratum, which 
in its turn envelops the dark nucleus. ThQ total eclipse of the 8th of 
July, 1842, afforded indications of a third envelope, situated above the 
phototphere^ and formed of dark or faintly illumined clouds. These 
clouds of the third solar envelope, apparently situated daring the total 
eclipse on the margin of the Sun, or even a little beyond it, gave rise 
to those singular, rose-c< lored protuberances, which so powerfully ex- 
cited the attention of the scientific world in 1842."— Arago, in the Ai^ 
nuaire du Bureau des Longitudes pour Van 1846, p. 464, 47 1. Sir John 
Herschel, in his Ouilines ^ Astronomy, p. 234, $ 395 (edition of 1849), 
thus expresses himself: ''Above the luminous surface of the San, and 
the region in which the spots reside, there are strong indications of the 
existence of a gaseous atmosphere, having a somewhat imperfect traiw 
parency.*' 
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phere ; and that the power of radiating light t^ vivify the 
vegetation of our iBarth does not appertain to the earthy nu- 
cleus of the Sun's body, but to the luminous covering by which 
it is enveloped." This view of the physical condition of the 
Sun's body, which has hitherto been but little regarded in the 
history of astronomy, presents considerable similarity with the 
opinions maintained in the present day."^ 

* I would, in the first piace, give in the original the passages to which 
I refer in the text, and to which my attention was directed oy a learned 
worJs of Clemens. {Giordano Bruno undNieoiaut von Cum,1847,$ 101 .) 
Cardinal Nicolaus de Cusa (whose family name was Khrypffs, t. «., Crab) 
was born at Caes, on the Moselle. He thus writes in the twelfth chap- 
ter of the second book of the Treatise De doeta IgnoranHa (Nicolai de 
Cusa Opera, ed. Basil, 1565, p. 39), a work that was much esteemed 
It that age: ** Neque color nigvedinis est argumentum vilitatis Terrse ; 
nam in Sole si quis esset, non appareret ilia claritaa qua; nobis : consid 
erato enim corpore Soils, tunc habet quandam quasi terram centralis 
orem, et quandam luciditatem quasi ignilem circumferentialem, et in 
medio quasi aqueam nubem et afirem clariorem. quemadmodum terra 
ista sua elementa.'* ** Blackness of color is no proof of the inferiority 
of the Earth's substance; for to an inhabitant ofthe Sun,- if such there 
be, the same brilliancy of appearance would not be presented as to us: 
if we consider the Sun's body, we shall conclude that it consists of a 
certain earthy substance in the center, surrounded by a luminous ma^ 
ter, partaking, perhaps, of the nature of fire, and in the midst a sort of 
aqueous clouds and brighter atmosphere, resembling the elements of 
which the E^rth consists." To this are appended the words Paradoxa 
and Hypni; by the last of which, he probably understands {kvvirvia) 
certain speculations, vague and bold hypotheses. In the long Treatise, 
ExereitaHones ex Sennonibut Cardinalis (Opera, p. 579), I again find 
the following comparison : " Sicut in Sole considerari potest natura cor- 
poralis, et iUa de se non est magnse virtu tis" (notwithstanding the at- 
traction of masses or gravitation !) " et non potest virtutem suam aliis 
corporibus communicare, quia non est radiosa ; et alia natura lucida ilia 
nnita, ita quod Sol ex unione utriusque naturae habet virtutem quee suf- 
ficit huic sensibili mundo, ad vitam mnovandam in vegetabilibus et an- 
imalibus, in elementis et mineralibus per suam influentiam radiosam. 
Sic de Christo, qui est Sol justitise • . . •" ''As in the Sun may be 
supposed to exist a corporeal nature, which of itself is of no great efii- 
cacy, and can not communicate its virtues to other bodies, because it is 
not radiant, and another nature united with this ; so that the Sun, from 
the union of the two natures, has a virtue which suflSces for this sensi- 
ble world, to renew life in vegetables and animals, in elements and 
minerals, by its own radiant influence. So from Christ, the Sun of Jus- 
tice . . . ." Dr. Clemens thinks that all this must be more than a 
mere felicitous presentiment. It appears to him unlikely that Cusa, in 
the expressions ** ConHderato corpore Solis;" "in Sole considerari po- 
tetC • . . ." " could have appealed to experience, without a tolerably 
accurate observation ofthe Sun's spots, both their darker portions and 
the pennmbrse." He also conjectures " that the penetration of the phi- 
losopher may have been in advance of the results of the science ot his 
age, and that bis views may have been influenced by discoveries which 
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The i^ts on the San, as I have already shown in the 
Historical Epochs of the Physical Contemplation of the 
Universe^* were not first ohserved by Galileo, Scheiner, or 
Harriot, but by John Fabricius of East Friesland, who also 
was the first to describe, in a printed work, the phenomenon 
he had seen. Both this discoverer and Galileo, as may be 
so3n by his letter to the Principe Cesi (25th of May, 1612),. 
were aware that the spots belonged to the body of the Sun 
itself; but ten or twenty years later, Jean Tarde, a canon of 
Sarlat, and a Belgian Jesuit, maintained almost simultane- 
ously that the Sun's spots were the transits of small planets. 
The one named them Sidera Borbonia, the other Sidera 
Austriaca.\ Seheiner was the first who employed blue and 

have usually been ascribed to later observers." It is, indeed, not onl^ 
possible, but even highly probable, that in districts where the San is 
obscured for many months, as on the coast of Pern, during the mua, 
even uncivilized nations may hare seen Sun-spots with the naked eye; 
but no traveler has, as ^et, afforded any evidence of such appearances 
having attracted attention, or having been incorporated among the re- 
lis[ious myths of their system of Sun-worship. The mere observation 
01 the rare phenomenon of a Sun-spot, when seen by the naked eye, in 
the low, or faintly obscured« white, red, or perhaps greenish disk of the 
Sua, would scarcely have led even experienced observers to conjecture 
the existence of several envelopes around the dark bodv of the Sun. 
Had Cardinal de Cusa known any thing of the spots ox the Sun, he 
would assuredly not have failed to refer to these mcievlm Solit in the 
many -comparisons of physical and spiritual things in which he was too 
much inchned to indulge. We need only recall the excitement and 
bitter contention with Arhich the discovenesof Joh. Fabricius and Gal- 
ileo were received, soon after the invention of the telescope in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. I have already referred (Co»^ 
moif vol. li., p. 311) to the obscurely expressed astronomical views of 
the cardinal, who died in 1464, and therefore nine years before the 
birth of Copernicus. The remarkable passage, '' Jam nobis manifest- 
urn est Terram in veritate moveri;" ''Now it is evident that the Earth 
really moves," occurs in lib. ii., cap. 12, De docia IgnoranHa. Accord 
ing to Cusa, motion pervades every portion of the celestial regions; we 
do not even find a star that does not describe a circle. ** Terra non 
potest esse fixa, sed movetur ut alias stellae ;" ** The Earth can not be 
fixed, but moves like other stars." The Earth, however, does not re- 
volve round the Sun, but the Earth and the San rotate '* around the 
ever-changing pole of the universe." Cusa did not, therefore, hold the 
Copemican views, as has been so successfully shown by Dr. Clemens's 
discovery, in the hospital at Cues, of the fragmentary notice written in 
the cardinal's own hand in 1444. * Cosmos, vol. ii., p. 324-326. 

t Borbonia Sidera, id est, planetse qui Solis lumina circumvolitant 
motu proprio et reguhtri, faJso hactenas ab helioscopis maculffi Solis 
nuncupati, ex novis observationibus Joannis Tarde, 1620. AuatruMca 
Sidera heliocyclica astronomicis hypothesibus illigata opera Caroli Mai* 
apertii Belgae Montensis e Societate Jesu, 1633. The latter work has 
at all events the merit of affording observations of a succession of spotr 
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green stained glasses in solar observations, which had been 
proposed seventy years earlier by Apian (Biehewitz), in the 
Astronomicum Ccesareumy and had also been long in use 
among Belgian pilots.* The neglect of this precaution con- 
tributed much to Galileo's blindness. 

As far as I am aware, the most definite expression of the 
necessity for assuming the existence of a dark solar sphere, 
surrounded by a photosphere, grounded upon direct observa- 
tion after the discovery of the Sun's spots, is first to be met 
with in the writings of the great Dominique Cassini,t and 
belongs probably to about the year 1671. According to his 
vie"\vs, the solar disk which we see is "an ocean of light sur- 
rounding the solid and dark nucleus of the Sun ; the violent 
movements (up-wdlings) which occur in this luminous en- 
velope enable us from time to time to see the mountain sum- 
mits of the non-luminous body of the Sun. These constitute 
the black nuclei in the center of the Sun's spots." The ash- 
colored penumbrse surrounding these nuclei had not then been 
explained. 

between 1618 and 1626. This period includes the years for which 
Scheiner pablished his own observations at Rome in his Ro»a Urtina. 
The Canon Tarde believes those appearances*to be the transits of small 
planets, because '' Toeil da monde ne peat avoir des ophthalmies," '< the 
eye of the universe can not experience ophthalmia.'* It most justly 
excite sarprise that the meritonous observer, Gascoigne (see Cosmos, 
vol. iii., p. 61), should, twenty years after Tarde's notice of the Bor- 
bonic satellites, still have ascribed the San's spots to a conjunction of 
numerous planetary bodies revolving round the Sun in close proximity 
to it and in almost intersecting orbits. Several of these bodies, placed, 
as it were, one over another, were supposed to occasion the black shad- 
ows. (Philot, Transact., vol. xxvii., 1710-1712, p* 282-290, from a let- 
ter of William Crabtree, August, 1640.) 

* Arago, Sur les moyens WOhserveT Its taehes Solaires, in the Annu- 
aire pour Van 1842, p. 4/6-479 ; Delambre, Hist, de VAstronomie du 
Afoyen Age, p. 394 ; and his Hist, de VAstronomie Modeme, tom. i., p. 
681. 

t Mimoires pour servir a VHistoire des Scieneest par M. le Comte de 
Cassini, 1810, p. 242 ; Delambre, Hist, de VAstr. Mod., tom. iii., p. 694. 
Although Cassini in 1671, and La Hire in 1700, had declared the Sun's 
body to be jdark, otherwise trustworthy and valuable text-books on as- 
tronomy still continue to ascribe the first idea of this hypothesis to the 
meritonous Lalande. Lalande, in the edition of 1792, of his Astronomie, 
tom. iii., $ 3240, as in the first edition of 1764, tom. ii., $ 2515, merely 
adopts the older view of La Hire, according to which ** les taehes sont 
les Eminences de la masse solide et opaque da Soleil, recouverte com- 
mandment (en entier) par le fluide igni ;" ** the spots are the elevations 
of the solid and opaque mass of the Sun, covered by an igneous fluid " 
Alexander Wilson, between the years 1769 and 1774, conceived the fir»« 
correct view of a funnel-shaped opening in the photosphere. 
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An ingenious observation, wliich has subsequently been 
fully conlnned, made by the astronomer, Alexander Wikon 
of Glasgow, of a large solar spot, on the 22d of Novembe. 
1769, leid bim to an elucidation of the penumbras. Wilson 
discovered that as a spot moved toward the Sun*s margin,, 
the penumbra became gradually more and more narrow on 
the side turned toward the center of the Sun, compared with 
the opposite side. The observer, in 1774, very correctly con* 
eluded,* from these relations of dimension, that the nucleus 
of the spot ^the portion of the dark solar body visible through 
the funnel-shaped excavation in the luminous envelope) was 
situated at a greater depth than the penumbra, and tiiat the 
latter was formed by the shelving lateral walls, of the fuimel. 
This mode of explanation did not, however, solve the ques- 
tion why the penumbr» were the lightest near the nuclei. 

The Berlin astronomer, Bode, in his work entitled " Thoughts 
on the Nature of the Sun, and the Formaticm of its Spots" 
( Gedanken Uber die Natur der Sonne und die Ewtstehung 
ihrer Flecken), developed very similar views with his usual 
perspicuity, although he was unacquainted with Wilson's ear- 
lier treatise. He, moreover, had the merit of having facili 
tated the explanation of the penumbras, by assuming, very 
much in aoooxdance with the conjectures of Cardinal Nicolaus 
de Gusa, the existence of another cloudy stratum of vapor be- 
tween the photosphere and the dark solar body. This hy- 
pothesis of two strata leads to the following conclusions : If 
there occur in less frequent cases an opening in the photo- 
sphere alone, and not, at the same time, in the less transpar- 
ent lower vaporous stratum, which is but faintly illumined by 
the photosphere, it must reflect a very inconsiderable degree 
of light toward the inhabitants of the Earth, and a gray pe- 
numbra will be formed — ^a mere halo without a nucleus ; but 
when, owing to tumultuous meteorological processes on the 
surface of the Sun, the opening extends simultaneously through 
both the luminous and the cloudy envelopes, a nucleoid spot 
will appear in the ash-gray penumbra, " which wiU exhibit 

• 

* Alexander Wilson, Obtervations on the Solar 8^$, writes as fol- 
lows in the Philot. Tranmet., vol. Ixiv., 1774, part i., p. 6-13, tab. i. : 
' 1 foond that the umbra, which before was equally broad all round the 
nucleus, appeai'ed much contracted on that part which lay toward the 
center of the diek, while the other parts of it remained nearly of the 
former dimensions. I perceived that the shady zone or umbra, which 
surrounded the nucleus, might be nothing else but the shelving sides 
of the luminous matter of the Sun." Compare also Arago, in the Anna- 
mire for 184^, p. 506. 
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more or less blackness, according as the opening occurs op- 
posite to a sandy, rocky, or aqueous portion of the surface of 
the Sun's disk.* The halo surrounding the nucleus is fur- 
ther a portion of the outer surface of the vaporous stratum ; 
and as this is less opened than the photosphere, owing to tht 
funnel-shaped form of the whole excavation, the direction of 
the passage of the rays of light, impinging on both sides on 
the margins of the interrupted envelope, and reaching the 
eyes of the observer, occasions the difference, first noticed by 
Wilson, in the breadth of the opposite sides of the penumbra, 
which appears ailer the nucleoid spot has moved away firom 
the center of the Son's disk. If, as Laugier has frequently 
remarked, the penumbra passes over the black nucleus, caus- 
ing it wholly to disappear, this obscuration must depend on 
the closing of the opening — ^not of the pbotosphere, but of the 
vaporous stratum below it. 

A solar spot, which was visible to the naked eye in the year 
1779, fortunately directed William Herschel's superior pow- 
ers of observation and induction to the subject which we have 
been considering. We possess the results of his great work, 
which treats of the minutest particulars of the question in a 
very definite manner, and in a nomenclature established by 
himself. His observations appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1795 and for 1801. As ^ual, this great 
observer pursued his own course independently of others, re- 
ferring only in one instance to Alexander Wilson. In their 
general character, his views may be regarded as identical 
with those of Bode, and he bases the visibility and dimensions 
of the nucleus and the penumbra (Philos. Transact,, 1801, 
p. 270, '318, tab. xviii., fig. 2) on tne assumption of an open- 
ing in two envelopes, while he assumes the existence of a 
clear and transparent aerial atmosphere (p. 302) betwegn the 
vaporous envelope and the dark body of the Sun, in which 
clouds that are either wholly dark, or only faintly illumined 
by reflection, are suspended at a height of about 280 to 320 
geographical miles. William Herschel seems, in fact, also 
disposed to regard the photosphere as a mere stratum of 
unconnected phosphorescent clouds of very unequal surface. 
According to his view, *' an elastic fluid of unknown nature 
rises from the crust or surface of the dark solar body, gener- 
ating only small luminous pores in the higher regions where 
the action is weak, and large openings, with nuclei, sur- 

*■ Bode, in the Be$ehdfiigungen der Berlinitchen Geselhehaft Natun 
fortchenderFreunde, bd. ii., 1776^ p. 237-241, 249. 
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rounded by shaUotos or penumbm, where the action ib mora 
tumultuous." 

The black spots, which are seldom round, almost always 
angularly broken, and characterized by entering angles, are 
frequently surrounded by halos or penumbrsB, which exhibit 
the same figure on a larger scale. There is no appearance 
of a transition of the color of the spot into the penumbra, or 
of the latter, which is sometimes filamentous, into that of the 
photosphere. Capocci and Pastorfi* (of Buohholz, in Bran- 
denburg) — most diligent observers — have both given very 
accumte representations of the , angular form of the nuclei. 
(Schum., Astr. Nachr., No. 115, p. 316 ; No. 133, p. 291 ; 
No. 144, p. 471.) William Herschel and Schwabe saw the 
nucleoid spots divided by bright veins or luminous bridges — 
phenomena of a cloud-like nature generated within the second 
stratum where the penumbrs originate. These singular con- 
figurations, which probably owe their origin to ascending cur- 
rentp, the tumultuous formation of spots, solar faculse, furrows, 
and projecting stripes {crests of lumifums loaves), indicate, 
according to Sir William Herschel, an intense evolution of 
light ; while, on the other hand, according to the same great 
authority, '* the absence of solar spots and their concomitant 
phenomena seems to indicate a low degree of combustion, and, 
consequently, a less beneficial action on the temperature of 
our planet, and the development of vegetation.*' These con- 
jectures led Sir William Herschel to institute a series of com- 
parisons between the prices of corn and the complaints of poor 
crops,* and the absence of solar spots, between the years 1676 
and 1684 (according to Flamstead), from 1686 to 1688 (ac- 
cording to Dominique Cassini), from 1695 to 1700, andfirom 
1795 to 1800. Unfortunately, however, we can never attain 
a knowledge of the numerical elements on which to found 
even a conjectural solution of such a problem ; not only, as 
this circumspect astronomer has himself observed, because the 
price of corn in one part of Europe can not be taken as a cri- 
terion of the state of vegetation over the whole Continent, but 
more especially because a diminution of the mean annual 
temperature, even if it affected the whole of Europe, would 
afford no evidence that the Earth had derived a smaller 
quantity of solar heat throughout that year. It appears from 
Dove's investigations of the irregular variations of tempera- 
ture, that extremes of meteorological conditions always lie 

* William Herschel, in the Philosophical TrantacHons of the Royal 
Society for 1801, part ii., p. 310-316. 
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laterally by one another, i. e.y in almost equal degrees of lat- 
itude. Our own continent, and the temperate parts of North 
America, generally present such contrasts of temperature. 
When our winters are severe, the season there is mild, and 
conversely. These compensations in the local distribution of 
heat, when associated with vicinity to the ocean, are attend- 
ed by the most beneficial results to mankind, owing to the 
indubitable influence exercised by the mean quantity of sum- 
mer beat on the development of vegetation, and consequently 
on the ripening of the tereals. 

While William Herschel attributed an increase of heat on 
the Earth to the activity of the central body — a process from 
which result spots on the Sun- — Batista Bahani, almost two 
and a half centuries earUer, in a letter to Galileo, described 
solar spots as cooling agents.* This opinion coincides with 
the experiment made by the zealous astronomer Gautierf at 
Geneva, in comparing four periods characterized by numer- 
ous and by few spots on the Sun's disk (from 1827 to 1843), 
with the mean temperatures presented by thirty-three Euro- 
pean and twenty-nine Amierican stations of similar latitude. 
This comparison proves, by positive and negative differences, 
the contrasts exhibited by opposite Atlantic coasts. The final 
results, however, scarcely give 0*76° Fahr. as the cooling 
Torce ascribed to the Sun's spots, and this might with equal 
propriety be attributed to errors of observation and the direc- 
tion of the winds at. the localities indicated. 

It still remains for us to notice the third envelope of the 
Sun, to which we have already referred. This is the most 
external of the three, inclosing the photosphere, is cloudy, and 
of imperfect transparency. The remarkable phenomena of 

* We find a reference in the historical fragments of the elder Cato to 
an official notice of the high price of com, and an obscuration of the 
Ban's disk, which continued for many months. The ** lumtnis caligo** 
and ** defeetug 8oU»" of Roman authors does not invariably indicate an 
eclipse of the Sun ; as, for instance, in the account of the long-continued 
diminution of the Sun's light after the death of Cesar. Thus, for in- 
stance, we read in Aulus Gellius, Noet, AU.j ii., 28, *^ Verba Catonis in 
Originam quarto hoc sunt: non libet scribere, quod, in tabula apud 
Pontificem maximum est, <|uotiens anona cara, quotiens LunsB an Solis 
lumini caligo, aut quid obstiterit." ** The wonls of Cato in the fourth 
book .of his Orieinet are these : I may not write what is frequently en- 
tered in the tables of the priests, that com was dear whenever there 
was any decrease in the light of the Sun and Moon, or when any thing 
obscured them." 

t Ghtutier. Recherche* relatives a V Influence que le nomhre d€$ ta^ke* 
Sof>aire$ exerce aur let temp^raturet TerreslreSf ia the Biblu^hiquM Unif 
f/efs^Me de OentvCf Nouv. S6rie, torn, li., 1844, p. 327-335. 
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redi mountain, or flame-like elevationB, whick^ if not seen foi 
ike fint time, were at all events moxe distinctly visible diuing 
tke eclipse of tke Son of tke 8tk of July, 1842, wken tkey 
weie simultaneously noticed by several of tke most cxperi* 
enced observers, kave led astronomers to assume tke existence 
of a tkird envelope of tkis kind. Axago, in a treatise devoted 
to tke subject,* kas witk muck ingenuity tested tke several 
observations, and enumerated tke grounds wkick necessitated 
tke adoption of tkis view. He kas at tke same time shown 
tkat since 1706 similar red marginal protuberances kave been 
eigkt times described on tke occasion of total or annular so- 
lar eclipses.f On tke 8tk of July, 1 842, wken tke apparently 
larger disk of tke Moon entirely covered tke Sun, tke Moon's 
disk was observed to be surrounded not only by a wkitisk 
ligkt,t encircling it like a crown or luminous wreatk, but two 
or tkree protuberances were also seen, as if originating at its 
margin, and were compared by some observers to red jagged 
mountains, by otkers to reddened masses of ice, and again by 
otkers to fixed indented red flames. Arago, Laugier, and 
Mauvais at Ferpignan, Petit at Montpelier, Airy on tke'Su- 
perga, Sckumacker at Vienna, and numerous otker astrono- 
mers, agreed perfectly in tke main features of tke final re- 
sults, notwitkstanding tke great diflerences in tke instruments 
tkey employed. Tke elevations did not always appear simul- 
taneously ; in some places tkey were even seen by tke naked 
eye. Tke estimates of tke angles of altitude certainly difler- 
ed ; tke most reliable is probably tkat of Petit, tke directoi 
of tke Observatory at Toulouse. He fixed it at 1' 45^', wkick, 
if tkese pkenomena were true sun-mountains, would give an 
elevation of 40,000 geograpkical miles ; tkat is to say, nearly 
seven times tke Eartk's diameter, wkick is only 112tk part 
of tke diameter of tke Sun. Tke consideration of tkese pke- 
nomena kas led to tke very probable kypotkesis tkat tkese 
red figures are emanations witkin tke tkird envelope-amasses 
of clouds wkick illumine and color tke pkotospkere.f Ara- 

* Arago, in the Annuaire for 1846, p. 271-438. 

t Id., Ibid., p. 440-447. 

t This is the white appeannce which was also observed in the solar 
eclipse of the 15th of May, 1836, and which the great astronomer of 
Kftnigsberg very correctly described at the time by obsenring ** that 
although the Moon's disk entirely covered the Snn, a Inminoas corona 
still encircled it, which was a portion of the Son's atmosphere." . (Bes^ 
sel, in Scham., Asir, Naehr., No. 320.) 

$ ** Si'noos examinions de plus pr^s I'explicalion d'apr6s.lamielle les 
protuberances roage4tres seraient assimil^ k des naage8'(de la troi* 
si^me enveloppe), nous ne troavorions ancnn priocipe de physique qui 
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go, in putting forward this hypothesis, expresses the conjeo- 
tare that the intense blue color of the sky,, which I have my« 
self measured upon the loftiest part of the Cordilleras, though 
with instruments which are certainly still very imperfect, 
may afford a convenient opportunity for frequently ohscrving 
these moimtain-like clouds in the outermost atmosphere of 
the Sun.* 

When we consider the zone in which solar spots are most 
commonly observed (it is only on the 8th of June and the 9th 
of December, that the spots d^cribe straight lines on the Sun's 
disk, which at the same time are parallel with one another 
and the Sun's equator, and not concave or convex), we are 
struck by the fact that they have rarely been seen in the 

nons empSch&t d'admettre que des masses noageoses de 25,000 k 
30,000 lieaes de long flottent dans I'atmosphdre da SoleU; que ces 
masses, comme certains nnages de ratmosphire terrestre, ont dea con- 
tours arrdt^, qu'elles affectent, 9a «t Ik, des formes- tr^s tourment^s, 
m^me des forms en sarplomb ; que la lumi^re solaire (la pbotosphdre) 
les colore en rouse. . Si cette troisieme enveloppe existe, elle donnera 
peut*6tre la clef ae auelaues-unes des grandes et d^plorables anomalies 
que Pon remarque dans le cours des saisons." " On examining more 
closely the grounds on whicb these rose-colored protuberances are com- 
pared to clouds (of the third atmosphere), we do not find any principle 
m physics which would oppose the assumption that masses of clouds 
extending from 25,000 to 30,000 leagues, float in the Sun's atmosphere ; 
that these masses, like some clouds in our terrestrial atmosphere, as- 
sume cbntours exhibiting here and there much-involved forms, appear- 
ing sometimes even sloping or inverted, as it were ; and that they are 
colored red by the light of the Sun (the photosphere). If this third 
atmosphere actually exist, it may, perhaps, tend to solve some of those 
vast and deplorable anonsalies which we observe in the course of the 
seasons."— Ajrago, in the Annuaire for 1846, p. 460, 467. 

* '' Tout ce qui affidblira sensiblement Tintensit^ dclairante de la 
portion de Patmosphdre terrestre qui paralt entourer et toacher le con- 
tour circulaire du Soleil, pourra contribuer k rendre les prominences 
rongeAtres visibles. II est done permis d'esp^rer qu'un astronome ex- 
erc2, 6tabli an sommet d'une tr^s haute montagne, pourrait y observer 
r^ulierement les nuages de la trouUme enveloppe tolaire, situ6s, en ap* 
parence, sur le contour de Tastre ou un peu en eUhors, determiner ce 
quails ont de permanent et de variable, noter lesp^riodes de disparition 

et de r^pparition "Whatever will perceptibly diminbh the 

brilliant intensity of that portion of the terrestrial atmosphere which 
appears to inclose and touch the circumference of tiie Sun, may con 
tribute to render the rose-colored protuberances visible. We may 
therefore, hope that an experienced astronomer may succeed, on tno 
summit of some high mountain, in making systematic and regular ob 
servations of the doudt of the third solar envelope, whicn appear to be 
situated on the margin of the Sun, or a little be^fond U, and thus determ 
ine the permanence or variabililY of their character, and note th 
epochs of their disappearance and reappearance . . • .'*-— Arago, Ibidm 
p. 471 
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equatorial region between 3^ nortb and 3^ south latitude^ 
and that they do not occur at all in the polar regions. They 
are, on the whole, most frequent in the region between 11^ 
and 15^ north of the equator, and generally of more common 
occurrence in the northern hemisphere, or, as Sommering 
maintains, may be seen there at a greater distance from the 
equatorial regions than in the southern hemisphere. {Out- 
lines, i 393 ; Observations at the Cape, p. 433.) Galileo 
even estimated the extreme limits of northern and southern 
heliocentric latitude at 29^. Sir John Herschel extends them 
to 35^, as has also been done by Schwabe. (Schum, Astt. 
Nachr., No. 473.) Laugier found some spots as high as 41^ 
(Comptes RendUtS, tom. xv., p. 944), and Schwabe even in 
50^. The spot observed by La Hire in 70^ north latitude, 
must be regarded as a very rare phenomenon. 

This distribution of spots on the Sun*s disk, their rarity 
under the equator and in the polar regions, and their paral- 
lel position in reference to the equator, led Sir John Herschel 
to the conjecture that the obstructions which the third vapor- 
ous external atmosphere may present at some points to tha 
liberation of heat, generates currents in the Sun's atmosphere 
from the poles toward the equator similar to those which upon 
the Earth occasion the trade- winds and calms near the equa- 
tor, owing to difierences of velocity in each of the parallel 
zones. Some spots are of so permanent a character that they 
have continued to appear for fully six months, as was the case 
with .the large spot visible in 1779. Schwabe was enabled 
to follow the same group eight times in the year 1840. A 
black nucleoid spot, delineated in Sir John Herschers Ob- 
servations at the Cape (to which I have made such constant 
reference), was found, by accurate measurement, to be so large, 
that supposing the whole of our Earth to be propelled through 
the opening of the photosphere, there would still' have re- 
mained a free space on either side of more than 920 geograph- 
ical miles. Sommering directs attention to the fact that there 
are certain meridian belts on the Sun's disk in which he had 
never observed a solar spot for many years together. ( Thilo. 
de Solis mactdis a Sasmmeringio observatis, 1828, p. 22.) 
The great differences presented in the data given for the pe- 
riod of revolution of the Sun are not, by any means, to be as- 
cribed solely to want of accuracy in the observations ; thoy 
depend upon the property exhibited by some spots, of chang- 
ing their position on the disk. Laugier has devoted special 
attention to this subject, and has observed spots which would 
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give separate rotations of 24(1. 28in. and 26d. 46ni. Our 
knowledge of the actual period, of the rotation of the Sun can 
therefore only be regarded as the mean of a large number of 
observations of those maculsB, which, from their permanence 
of form, and invariability of position in reference to other co- 
existent spots, may form the basis of reliable observations 

Although solar maculse may be more frequently seen by the 
naked eye than is generally supposed, if the Sun's disk be at- 
tentively observed, there yet occur not more than two or three 
notices of this phenomenon between the beginning of the ninth 
and of the seventeenth centuries, on the accuracy of which we 
can rely. Among these I would reckon the supposed reten- 
tion of Mercury within the Sun's disk for eight days, m the 
year 807, as recorded in the annals of the Frankish kings, 
iirst ascribed to an astronomer of the Benedictine order, and 
subsequently to Eginhard ; the 91-days transit of Venus over 
the Sun, under the Calif Al-Motassem, in the year 840 ; and 
the Signa in Sole of the year 1096, as noticed in the Stain- 
ddii Chronicon. I have, during several years, made the 
epochs of the mysterious obscurations of the Sun which have 
been recorded in history — or, to use a more correct expression, 
the periods of the more or less prolonged diminution of bright 
daylight — ^the subject of special investigation, both in a mete- 
orological and a cosmical point of view.* Since large num- 

* Although it can not be doubted that individual Greeks and Romans 
may have seen large Sun-spots with the naked eve, it is at all events 
certain that such observations have never been re^rred to in any of the 
works of Greek and Roman authors that have come down to us. The 
passages of Theophrastus, DeSigmSf iv., 1, p. 797 ; of Aratus, D%o»em,f 
v., 9(J-92 ; and of Proclus, Paraphr.f 11, 14, in which the younger Ideler 
(ifeieorol. Veterumfji. 201, and in the Commentary to Aristotle, Meteor., 
torn, i., p. 374) thought he could discover references to the Sun's spots, 
merely imply that the Sun's disk, which indicates fine weather, exhib- 
its no difference on its surface, nothing remarkable (/^ijSe ri ajjiia (f>epoL}f 
but, on the contraiy, perfect uniformity. The a^fia, the dappled sur- 
face, is expressly ascribed to light clouds, the atmosphere (the scholiast 
of Aratus says, to the thickness of the air) ; hence we always hear of 
the morning and evening Sun, because their disk, independently of all 
Sun-spots, are supposed, even in the present day, acccu^ing to an old 
belief, not wholly unworthy of regard, to give notice to the farmer and 
the mariner, as diapkanometeraf of coming changes of weather. The 
Sun's disk, on the horizon, gives an indication of the condition of the 
lower atmospheric strata which are nearer the Earth. The first of the 
Sun-spots noticed in the text as visible to the naked eye, and falsely re- 
garded in the years 807 and 840 as transits of Mercury and Venus, is 
recorded in the great historical collection of Justus Reuberus, Veteres 
Scriptoteg (1726), in the section Anncdea Regum Franeorum Pipmif 
Karoli Magni et Ludovici, a qnodam ejus atatis AitronomOi Ludovici re 

Vol. IV.— D 
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bers of ^olar spots (Hevelias observed a group of this kind oo 
the 20th of July, 1643, which covered the third part of the 

git dometiicot contcripti, p. 58. These annals were orig;inalIy ascribed 
to a Benedictine monk (p. 28), but snbsequently, and correctly, to the 
celeBrated Eginhard, Cbarleraagne's secretary. — ^ee Annales Einhtirdif 
in PerCz, Monumenta Oermania Hittorica^ Script., torn, i., p. 194. The 
following is the passage referred to : '' DCCCC VII. Stella Mercurii xvi. 
kal. April, visa est in Sole qualis parva macula nigra, paululam superiuf 
medio centre ejusdem sideris, qua a nobis octo dies conspicata est; sed 
quando prin(|U^l ihtravit vel exivit, nubibus impedientibus, minime no 
tare potuimus." " On the 15th of March, DCCCC VII., Mercury ap 
peared to be a small black spot on the Sun, a little above his center, 
a lid was visible to us in that position for eight days ; but, owing to the 
obstrtictien ofilered by the clouds, we were not able to see either when 
it reached or left that place." The so-called transit of Venus recorded 
by the Arabian astronomers, is noticed by Simon Assemanus in the In- 
troduction to the Globus CaUstis Cvfico-Arabicus Velitemi Musei Bor- 
giani, 1790, p. xxxviii. : " Anno Hegyrae 225, regnante Almootasemo 
Chalifa, visa es^in Sole prope medium nigra qutedam macula, idque 

feria tertia die decima nona mensis Regebi " This appearance 

was believed to be the planet Venus, and the same black spot (macula 
nigra) was supposed to have been seen for 91 days (probably with in- 
termissions of twelve or thirteen days 7.). Soon after this, the reigning 
Calif Motassem died. I have selected the following seventeen exan>- 
ples from a large number of facts collected from the historical records 
derived from popular tradition, as to the occurrence of a sudden de 
crease in the light of the Sun : 

45 B.C. At the death of Julius Cesar: after which event the Sun re- 
mained pale for a whole year, and gave less than its usual warmth ; 
on which account the air was thick, cold, and hazy, and fruit did not 
ripen. — Plutarch in JtJ. Cas., cap. 87; Dio Ca8s.,xAv.; Yhrg.fGeorg,, 
i., 466. 
S3 A.D. The year of the Crucifixion. " Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the land till the ninth hour." (St. Mat 
tbew, xxvii., 45.) According to St. Luke, xxiii., 45, "the Sun was 
darkened.*' In order to explain and corroborate these narrations, 
Busebius brings forward an eclipse of the Sun in the 202d Olympiad, 
which bad been noticed by the chronicler, Phlegon of Tralles. • (Ide- 
ler, Handbuch der McUhem. Ckronologitf bd. ii., p. 417.^ Wurm has, 
however, shown that the eclipse which occurred during this Olym- 
piad, and was visible over the whole of Asia Minor, must have hap- 
pened as early as the 24th of November, 29 A.D. The day of the 
Crucifixion corresponded with the Jewish Passover {Idder, bd. i.,p. 
515~520\ on the 14th of the month Nisan, and the Passover was al- 
ways celebrated at tbe time of the full moon. The Sun can not, 
therefore, have been darkened for three hours by the Moon. The 
Jesuit Scheiner thinks the decrease in the light might be ascribed to 
the occurrence of large Sun-spots. 
858 A.D. A darkening continuing two hours, on the 22d of August, 
before tbe fearful earthquake of Nicomedia, which also destroyed 
several other cities of Macedonia and Pontus. The darkness con 
tinned from two to three hours : '' nee contigua vel adp >sita certie 
bantur." ** Without either contiguous objects or those in juxtap^si 
tion being discernible.'' — Ammian, MarcetL, xvii., 7. 
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Sun's disk) have always been accompanied by nnmerQUS fao< 
ulsB, I am not much disposed to ascribe to nucleoid spots those 

360 A.D. In all the eastern provinces of the Roman- empire, '* per 
Boos tractus," there was obscurity, from early dawn-.tjll noon ;• ^ Ca^ 
ligo a prime aarorse exortu adusqne meridiem/' Ammian, Mareell.f 
XX., 3 ; but the stars continued to shine : consequently, tbece could 
not have been any shower of ashes, nor, from the long duration of 
the phenomenon, could it be ascribed to the action of a total eclipse 
of the Sun, to which the historian refers it. ** Cum lux ccelestis ope* 
riretur, e mundi conspectu penitus luce abrepta, defecisse diutius sop 
lem pavidse mentes hominum estimabant : prime attenuatnm in Iudsb 
comiculantis effigiem, deinde in speciem auctum seiz^enstrem, post- 
ea(^ue in integrum restitutum. Quod alias non evenit ita' perspicue, 
nisi cum post insquales cursus intermenstruum luns ad idem revo- 
catnr." ** When the light of heaven, suddenly and wholly concealed, 
was hidden from the world, trembling men thought the Sun had left 
them for a very long tim€; at first it assumed the form of a horned 
moon, then increased to half its proper size, and was finally restored 
to its integrity. But it did not appear so bright until, after all ir« 
regular motions were over, it returned." This description entirely 
corresponds with a true eclipse of the Sun; but how are we to ex- 
plain its long duration, and the ** caligo** experienced in all the prov- 
mccs of the East 7 

409 A.D. When Alaric appeared before Rome, there was so great a 
darkness that the stars were seen by day. — Schnurrer, Chronik det 
Seuehen, th. i., p. 113. 

5.36. Justinianus I. Csesar imperavit annos triginta-octo (727 to 565). 
Anno imperii none deliquium lucis passus est Sol, quod annum inte- 
grum et duos amplius menses duravit, adeo ut parum admodum de 
luce ipsius appareret ; dixenmtque homines Soli aliquid accidisse, 
quod nunquam ab eo recederet." *' In the ninth year of the reign 
of Justinian I., who reigned thirty-eight years, the Sun suffered an 
eclipse, which lasted a whole year and two months, so that very little 
of his light was seen; men said that something had clung to the Sud, 
from which it would never be able to disentangle itself.— Gregorius 
Abu'l-Faragius, SvppiemeiUum HUtoria Dyiuutiarumj ed. £dw.*Po- 
cock, 1663, p. 94. This phenomenon appears to have been very sim- 
ilar to one observed in 1783, which, altnough it has received a name 
(HOhenrauch),* has in many cases not been satisfactorily explained. 

567 A.D. " Justinus II. annos 13 imperavit (565-578). Anno imperii 
ipsius secundo apparuit in cobIo ignis flammans juxta polum arcticum, 
qui annum integrum permansit; obtexeruntque tenebrse mundum ab 
hora diei nona noctem usque, adeo ut nemo quicquam videret ; de- 
ciditque ex afire anoddam pulveri minuto et cineri simile.*' " In 
the second year or the reign of Justinian II., who reigned thirteen 
years, there appeared a flame of fire in the heavens, near the North 
Pole, and it remained there for a whole year ; darkness was cast over 
the world from three o'clock until nignt, so that nothing could be 
seen ; and something resembling dust and ashes fell down from the 
sky."— Abu'l-Farag., 1. c, p. 95. Could this phenomenon have con 
tinned for a whole year like a perpetual northern light (magnetic 
storm), and been succeeded by aarkness and showers of meteoric 
dostf 

* A kind of thick, yellowiah fbg, commoD la North Gormany. 
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obscurations during which stars were partly visible, as in to • 
tal solar eclipses. 

626 A.D. Aecordin^ alao to Aba'l-Farag. iHiti' Dynagt., p. d4, 99), 
half of the Son's disk contiimed obscured for ei^ht months. 

733 A.D. One year after the Arabs had been driven back across the 
Pyrenees after the battle of Tonrs, the Son was so much darkened 
on the 19 th of August aa to excite univeraal terror. — Schnurrer, 
Ckran., theil i., p. 164. 

8(1/ A.D. A San-spot was observed, which was believed to be the 
planet Mercury.—- Beuber, Vet, Script., p. 58 (see p. 70). 

840 A.D. From the 28th of May to the 26th of August (Asseniaui 
siuffularly enough gives the date of May, 839), the so-called transit 
of Venus across the Sun's disk was observed. (See above, p. 73* 
74.) The Calif Al-Motassem reigned from 834 to 841, when he was 
succeeded by Harun>el-Vatek, the ninth Calif. 

P34 A.D. Jn the valuable work Huloria de Portugal, by Faria y 
Souza, 1730, p. 147, 1 find the following passage : ** £n Portugal se 
vi6 sin luz la tierra por dos meses. Avia el Sol perdido su splendor." 
The Eai*th was without light for two months in Portugiu, for the 
Sun had lost its brightness. The heavens were then opened in fis- 
sures ** por fractura,'' bv strong flashes of lightning, when there was 
suddenly bright sun-light. 

1091 A.D. On the 21st of September, the San was darkened for three 
hoars, and when the obscaration had ceased, the Sun's disk still re 
tained a peculiar color. ** Fuit eclipsis Solis, 11 Kal. Octob. fere tres 
horas : Sol circa meridiem dire nigrescebat." — Martin Crusius, An- 
naiet Sueviei, Francof., 1595, torn, i., p. 279 ; Schnurrer, th. i., p. 219 

1096 A.D. Sun-spots were seen by the naked eye on the 3d of March. 
** Siguam iu Sole apparuit V., None Marcii feria secunda incipientis 
quadragesimee. Joh. Staindelii, Presbyteri Pataviensis, Chronicon 
Oenerale, in OefetU Rerum BoiearunS^Seriptores, tom. i., 1763, p. 485. 

1206 A.D. On the last day of February there was, according to Joa- 
quin de Yillalba {Epidemiolopa EspaHola, Madr., 1803, tom. i., p. 
30), complete darkness for six hours, turning the day into night. 
This phenomenon was succeeded by long-continued and abandaiit 
rains. ** El dia ultimo del mes de Febrero habo un eclipse de Sol 
que dur6 seis horas con tanto obscuridad como si fuera media noche. 
Siguieron & este fonomeno abandantes y continuas lluvias." A very 
similar phenomenon is recorded for Jane, 1191, by Schnurrer, th. i*., 
p. 258, 265. 

1241 A.D. Five months after the Mongolian battle at Liegnitz, the 
Sun was darkened (in some places?), and such darkness caused that 
the stars could be seen in the heavens at three o'clock on Michael- 
mas day. " Obscuratns est Sol (in quibusdam locis ?), et facts sunt 
tenebra?, ita nt stellsB viderentur in ccelo, circa festum S. Michslis 
hora uona."— CAronicon Ctaiutro-Neoburgense (of the Monastery of 
Neuberg, at Vienna : this chronicle comprises the annals of the pe- 
riod from the year 218 A.D. to 1348) ; Pez, Scriptore* Rerum Av»- 
triaearum, Lips., 1721, tom. i., p. 458. 

1547 A.D. The 23d, 24th, and 25th of April, consequently the da^s 
preceding and immediately succeeding the battle of Mflhlbach^ in 
which the Elector John Frederick was taken prisoner. Kepler says 
in Paralipom. ad Vitellium, quibus Attronomia pan Optica tradOur, 
16P4, p. 259, " The elder nud younger Gemma record that in the year 
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As, according to Du Sejonr's calculation, the longest possi* 
ble duration of a total eclipse of the Sun can not he more than 
7in. 588. at the equator, nor more than 6m. 10s. for the lati- 
tude of Paris, the decrease of daylight which is recorded by 
the annalists may, on account of its duration for many hours, 
possibly be referred to one or other of the three following and 
very different causes : 1. A disturbance in the process of the 
evolution of light, as it were a diminution of intensity in the 
photosphere ; 2. Obstructions (such as a greater and denser 
formation of clouds) in the outermost opaque vaporous en- 
velope investing the photosphere, by .which the radiation of 
solar light and heat is impeded ; 3. The impure condition of 
our^atmosphere, arising, for instance, from the obscuring f most- 
ly organic) meteoric dust, rain, or sand-rain, such as I's de- 
scribed by Macgowan to have continued for several days to- 
geldier in China. The second and third of these causes do 
not require the occurrence of a diminution of the electro-mag- 
netic light process, perhaps (of the perpetual polar light*), in 
the solar atmosphere, but the last-named cause excludes the 
visibility of stars at noon, of which such firequent mention is 
made in these mysterious and vaguely-described obscurations. 

Arago's discovery of chromatic polarization has not only 
confirmed the existence of the third and outermost envelope 

1547, before the battle between Charles V. and the Duke of Saxony, 
the San appeared for three days as if it were sufiused b'j blood, while 
at the same time many stars were visible at noon.'' ** Befert Gemma, 
pater et filias, anno 1547, ante conflictum Caroli V. cum Saxonia) 
Dace, Solem per tres dies ceu sanguine perfusum comparuisse, ut 
etiam stellis plereque in meridie conspicerentur.'' Kepler (in Stella 
Nova in 8erpentariOf p. 113) further expresses his uncertainty as to 
the cause of the phenomenon ; he asks whether the diminution of the 
Sun's light be owing to some celestial causes: '* Solis lumen ob can- 

sas quasdam sublimes hebetari " whether it be owiuj^ to the 

wide diffusion of some cometary substance, ** materia cometica latins 
sparsa," for the cause can not have originated in our atmosphere, 
since the stars were visible at noon. Schnurrer {Chronik der Seu' 
eken, th. ii., p. 93) thinks, notwithstandiner the visibility of the stars, 
that the phenomenon must have been the same as the so-called 
'* H6henrauch," for Charles V. complained before the battle " that 
the Sun wa3 always obscured when be was about to engage with the 
enemy.'* " Semper se nebulee densitate infestari, quoties sibi cum 
hoste pugnandum sit." (Lambert, HarUtu. de btUo Oerman,, lib 
vi., p. 182.) 

* Horrebow (Basis AstronomuBj 1735, $ 226) makes use of the same 
expression. Solar light, according to him, is ''a ptrpetwd Northern 
light within the 8un*s atmosphere^ produced by the agency of powerful 
magnetic forces" (See Hanow, in Joh. Dan. Titius's Oemoinn^xigt 
Abhandlvngen aler nati^rliche Dinge^ 1768, p. 102.) 
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of the Sun, but has likewiBe added conaiderahle weight to the 
conjectures advanced in reference to the whole physical con- 
stitution of the central body of our planetary system. " A 
ray of light which reaches our eyes, after traversing many 
millions of miles, from the remotest regions of heaven, an- 
nounces, as it were of itself, in the polariscope, whether it is 
reflected or refracted, whether it emanates from a solid, or 
fluid, or gaseous body, it announces even the degree of it3 in- 
tensity. {Cosmos, vol. i., p. 52, and vol. ii., p. 332.) It is 
essential to distinguish between natural light, as it emanates 
directly from the Sun, Ihe fixed stars, or flames of gas, and is 
polarized by reflection from a glass plate at an angle of 35^ 
25', and that politrized light which is radiated as such from 
certain substances (as ignited bodies, whether of a sMd or 
liquid nature). ^ The polarized light which emanates from 
the above-named class of bodies very probably proceeds from 
their interior. As the light thus emanates from a denser body 
into the surrounding attenuated atmospheric strata, it is re- 
fraoted on the surface, and in this process a part of the re- 
fracted ray is reflected back to the interior, and is converted 
by reflection into polarized light, while the other portion ex- 
hibits the properties of light polarized by refraction. The 
chromatic polariscope distinguishes the two by the opposite 
position of the colored complementary images. Arago has 
shown, by careful experiments extending beyond the year 
1820, that an ignited solid body (for instance, a red-hot iron 
ball), or a luminous, fused metal, yield only ordinary light, in 
rays issuing in a perpendicular direction, while the rays which 
reach our »yes from the margins, under very smaU angles, are 
polarized. When this optical instrument, by which the two 
kinds of light could be distinguished, was applied to gas flames, 
there was no indication of polarization, however small were 
the angles at which the rays emanated. If even the light be 
generated in the interior of gaseous bodies, the length of way 
does not appear to lessen the number and intensity of the very 
oblique rays in their passage through the rare media of the 
gas, nor does their emergence at the surface and their transi- 
tion into a diflerent medium cause polarization by refraction. 
Now, since the Sun does not either exhibit any trace of polar- 
ization when the light is suflered to reach the polariscope in 
a very oblique direction, and at small angles from the margin, 
it follows from this important comparison that the light shin- 
ing in the Sun can not emanate from the solid solar body, nor 
from any liquid substance, but must be derived from a ga.se- 
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\, self-luminous envelope. We thus possess a material phys- 
ical analysis of thd photosphere. . 

The same instrument has, however, also led to the conclu<> 
sion that the intensity of the light of the Sun is not greater 
in the center of the disk than at its margins. When the 
two complementary colored images of the Sun — ^the red and 
blue — are so arranged that the margin of the one image falls 
on the center of the other, perfect white will be produced. 
If the intensity of the light were not the same in the different 
parts of the Sun's disk — if, for example, the center were more 
luminous than the margin, then the partial covering of the 
images in the common segments of the blue and red disk 
would not exhibit a pure white, but a pale red, because the 
blue rays would only be able to neutralize a portion of the 
more numerous red rays. If, moreover, we remember that 
in the gaseous photosphere of the Sun, in opposition to that 
which occurs in solid or liquid bodies, the smallness of the 
angle at which the rays of light emanate does not cause theii 
number to diminish at the margins, and as the same angle 
of vision embraces a larger number of luminous points at the 
margins than in the center. of the disk, we could not here 
reckon upon that compensation which, were the Sun a lu- 
minous iron globe, and consequently a soUd body, would take 
place between the opposite effects of the smallness of the an- 
gle of radiation and the comprehension of a larger number 
of luminous points at the same visual angle. The self-lumin- 
ous gaseous envelope, i. e., the solar disk visible to us, must 
therefore (in opposition to the indications of the polariscope, 
which shows the margin and the center to be of egual inteng- 
ity) appear more luminous in the center than at the margin. 
The cause of this discrepancy has been ascribed to the outer- 
most and less transparent vaporous envelope surrounding the 
photosphere, which diminishes the light from the center less 
than that of the marginal rays on its long passage through 
the vaporous envelope.* Bouguer, Laplace, Airy, and Sii 

* Arago, in the M4moires de$ Sciences Math4m, et Phy$. de i Inttitut 
de France, ann^e 1811, partie i., p. 118; Matthieu, in Delambre, Hist, 
de VAitr, au dix-kidtiepie aidcle, p. 351, 652 ; Fourrier, Eloge de William 
Hertchd, in the Mim. de Vlnttitnt, torn, vi., ann6e 1823 (Par., 1827), 
p. Ixxii. It is alike remarkable and corroborative of the great uniform- 
ity of character in the light of the San, whether emanating from its cen- 
ter or its margins, that, according to an ingenious experiment made by 
Forbes, daring a solar eclipse in 1836, a spectrum formed from the cir* 
cumferential rays alone was identical both in reference to the number 
<%nd position of the dark lines or stripes iutersectiog it. with the B()ec- 
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John Herscliel, are all opposed to these views of my friend, 
and consider the intensity of the light weaker at the margin 

tram arising from the entire aolar light. '.When, therefore, rays of cer- 
taia refrangibility are wanting in solar light, tbey have probably not 
passed into the oan's atmosphere, as Sir David Brewster conjectare% 
since the circumferential rays produce the same dark lines when they 
shine through a much thicker meditim. — Forbes, in the Compies Rmdusf 
tom. ii., 1836, p. 576. I will append to this note all the fiicts that I col 
lected in the year 1847, from Arago's MSS. : 

** Des phenomenes de la polarisation color^e donnent la certitude que 
le bord du Soleil a la m^me intensity de lumiere que le centre ; car eu 
pla9ant dans la polariscope un segment du bord sur un segment du ceu 
tre, j'obtiens (comme effet coropUmentaire du rouse et du bleu) un 
blanc pur. Dans un corps solide (dans une boule ae fer chauffi^e ao 
rouge) le m^me angle de vision embrasse une plus erande ^tendue an 
bord qu'au centre, selon la proportion du cosinus de rangle : mais dans 
la m6me proportion aussi, le plus grand nombre de points mat^riels 
6mettent une lumiere plus faiUe, en ratten de leur obliquiti. Le rap- 
port de Tangle est naturellement le m^me pour une sphere sazease, 
mais I'obliquit^ ne produisant pas dans les gazes le m^me effet de dimi- 
nution que dans les corps solides, le bord de la sphere gazeuse serait 
plus lumineux que le centre. Ce que nous appelons le disque lumi- 
neux du Soleil, est la photosphere gazeuse, comme je Pai ^rouv6 par le 
manque absolu de traces de polarisation sur le bord du disque. Pour 
expliquer done l^SgaliU d*inten9it6 du bord et du centre indiqufee par 
le polariscope, il faut admettre une enveloppe ext^rieure, qui dimiuue 
(^teint) moins la lumiere qui vieut du centre que les rayons qui vieu- 
uent sur le long trajet du bord k V<m\. Cette enveloppe ext^rieure 
forme le couronne blanch4tre dans les Eclipses totales du Soleil. La 
lumiere qui 6mane des corps solides et liquides incandescens, est par- 
tiellement polaris^e quand les rayons observes forment, avec la surface 
de sortie, un angle d'un petit nombre de degr^s ; mais il n'y a aucune 
trace sensible de polarisation lorsqu'on regarde de la m^me maniere 
dans le polariscope^ des gazes enflamm^s. Cette experience d^montre 

Sue la lumiere solaire ne sort pas d'une masse solide ou liquide iiican- 
escente. La lumiere ne s'engendre pas uuiquement it la surface des 
corps ; une portion nalt dans leur substance mfeme, cette substance fi£lt- 
elle du platine. Ce n'est done pas la decomposition de Poxy gene amh 
biant qui donne la lumiere. L'6 mission de lumiere polaris^e par le fer 
liquide est un effet de refraction au passage vers un moyen d'une nK>indre 
densite. Partout oy^ il y a refraction, il y a production d'un peu de lu- 
miere polarisde. Les ^zes n'en donnent pas, parceqae leurs couches 
n'ont pas assez de densite. La Lune, suivie pendant le cours d*une lu- 
naison entiere, offre des effets de polarisation, except^ k P6poque de la 
pleine Lune et des jours qui en approchent beaucoup. La lumiere sol- 
aire trouve, surtout dans les premiers et demiers qnartiers, k la surface^ 
in6gale (montagnenae) de notre satellite, des inclinaisons, de plans con- 
yenables pour produire la polarisation par reflexion.'' 

** The phenomena of chromatic polanzation afford evidence that the 
margin of the Suti has the same intensity of light as the center; for by 
placing in the polariscope a segment of the margin upon a central seg- 
ment, I obtain a pure white as -the complementary effect of red and 
blue. In a solid body (as in an iron ball heated red-hotV the same 
visual angle embraces a larger extent of the margin than or the center 
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than in the center. The last named of these distinguished 
physicists and astronomers expresses himself as follows, in 
reference to this question.* " Now, granting the existence 
of such an atmosphere, its form, in obedience to the laws of 
equilibrium, must be that of an oblate spheroid, the elliptic- 
ities of whose strata difier from each other and from that of 
the nucleus. Consequently, the equatorial portions of this 

according to the ratio of the cosine of the angle ; but in the same ratio, 
the greater number of the material points emit a feebler light, m eow 
sequence of their MiquUy* The ratio of the angles is naturally the same 
for a gaseous sphere ; but since the obliquity does not produce the same 
amount of diminution in gases as in solid bodies, the margin of the gas- 
eous sphere would be more luminous than its center. That which we 
term the luminous disk of the Sun is the gaseous photosphere, as I have 
proved by the entire absence of evexy trace of polarization on the mar- 
gin of the disk. To explain the equality of intensity indicated by the 
polariscope for the margin and the center, we must admit the ezisteuce 
of an outer envelope, which diminishes (extinguishes) less of the light 
which comes from the center than from the marginal rays having a 
longer way to traverse before they reach the eye. This outer envel- 
ope forms the whitish corona of light observed in total eclipses of the 
Sun. The light which emanates from solid and liquid incandescent 
bodies is partially polarized when the rays observed form an angle of 
a few degrees with the surface from whence they emerge ; but there 
is no sensible evidence of polarization when incandescent gases are 
seen in the polariscope. This experiment proves, therefore, that solar 
li^ht does not emanate from a solid mass or an incandescent liquid. 
Li^ht is not engendered solely on the surface of bodies ; but a portion 
onginates within the substance itself, even when the experiment is 
made with platinum. Light, therefore, is not produced by the decom- 
position of the ambient oxygen. The emission of polarized light from 
liquid iron is an effect of refraction during its passage toward a medium 
of lesser density. Wherever there is refraction, a small amount of po 
larized light must be produced : gases do not emit polarized light, oe* 
cause their strata do not possess the requisite amount of density. When 
the Moon is followed through all its phases, it will be found to afford 
evidences of polarization, excepting at the full moon, and the days im- 
mediately preceding and following it. It is more especially durins 
the first and last quarters that the unequal (mountainous) surface of 
our satellite presents suitable inclinations for the polarization of solar 
light by reflection." 

* Sir John Hencheif Astron. Observ. made at the Cape ofOoodHope, 
$ 425, p. 434; Outlines ofAstr., $ 395, p. 234. Compare Fizeau and 
Foncault,in the ComptesRendus de VAead, des Sciences, t. xviii., 1844, 
p. 860. It is remarkable enough that Giordano Bruno, who was burned 
eight years before the invention of the telescope, and eleven years be- 
fore the discovery of the spots of the Sun, should have believed in the 
rotation of the Sun upon its axis. He considered, on the other hand, 
that the center of the Sun was less luminous than the edges. Owing 
to an optical deception, he believed that he saw the disk turn round, 
and the whirling edges expand and contract. (Jordano Bruno, pv 
Christian Barthofmess, tom. u., 1847, p. 367.) 

D2 
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envelope must be of a thicknefls difierent from that of the 
polar, -density far density, bo that a difierent obstacle must 
be thereby opposed to the escape of heat from the equatorial 
and the polar regions of the Sun." Arago is engaged at the 
present moment in a series of experiments, by which he pur- 
poses to test nojk only his own views, but also to reduce the 
results of observation to accurate numerical relations. 

A comparison between solar light and the two most intense 
kinds of artificial light %hich man has hitherto been able to 
produce, yields, according to the present imperfect condition 
of photometry, the following numerical results : Fizeau and 
Foucault found, by their ingenious experiments, that Drum- 
mond*s light (produced by the flame of the oxyhydrogen lamp 
directed against a surface of chalk) was to the light of the 
Sun's disk as 1 to 146. The luminous current, which in Da- 
vy's experiment was generated between two charcoal points 
by means of a Bunsen's battery, having forty-six small plates, 
was to the light of the Sun as 1 to 4*2 ; but when very large 
plates were used, the ratio was as 1 to 2*5, and this light was, 
therefore, not quite three times less intense than solar light.^ 
When we consider the surprise still experienced at the cir- 
cumstance of Drummond's dazzling light forming a black spot 
when projected on the Sun's disk, we are doubly struck by the 
felicity with which Galileo, by a series of conclusions as early 
0,3 1612,t on the smallness of the distance from the Sun at 
which the disk of Venus was no longer visible to the naked 
eye, arrived at the result that the blackest nucleus of the 
Sun's spots was more luminous than the brightest portions 
of the full Moon. 

William Herschel, assuming the intensity of the whole 
light of the Sun at 1000, estimated the average light of the 
penumbrsB at 469, and the black nuclei at 7. According to 
this estimate, which is certainly very conjectural, a black nu- 
cleus would yet possess 2000 times more light than the full 

* Fizeaa and Foacault, Reeherche$ $ur VJntentUi de la Lumiire imiwe 
par le Charifon dant VExpSrienee de Davyt in the Comptes Jtenduit torn, 
xviii., 1844, p. 753. ** The most intensely ignited solid (ignited quick- 
lime in Lieutenant Drummond's oxyhydroffen lamp) appear only a» 
black tpott on the disk of the Sun when held between it and the eye." 
•^OutUneif p. 36 {CosmoSf yol. ii., p. 325-326). 

t Compare Arago's commentary on Galileo's letter to Marcus Welser, 
OS well as his optical explanation of the influence of the diffuse reflected 
tolar light of the atmospneric strata which covers the object seen in the 
•ky upon the field of a telescope, as it were, with a luminous «at/,in the 
AnMiurire du Bureau dee Long, fu** 1842, p. 482-487. 
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Moon, since the latter, according to Bouguer, is 300,000 less 
bright than the Sun. The degree of illumination of the nu- 
clei visible to us, i. e., of the dark body of the Sun illumined 
by reflection from the walls of the opened photosphere, the 
interior atmosphere from which the penumhrae are generated, 
and by the light of the strata of our terrestrial atmosphere 
through which we see it, has been strikingly manifested on 
the occasion of several transits of Mercury. When compared 
with the planet, whose dark side was turned toward us, the 
near and darkest nuclei presented a light brownish-gray ap- 
pearance.* The admirable observer, Counselor Schwabe, of 
Dessau, was particularly struck by this difference of blackness 
between the planet and the nuclei, in the transit of Mercury 
on the 5th of May, 1832. On the occasion of my observing 
the transit of this planet in Peru, on the 9th of November, 
1802, in consequence of being engaged in measuring the dis- 
tances from the threads, I was unfortunately unable to make 
any comparison between the diflerent intensities of the light, 
although Mercury *8 disk almost . touched the nearest dark 
spot. Professor Henry, of Princeton, North America, had al- 
ready shown, by his experiments in 1815, that the Sun's spots 
radiate a^ perceptibly less heat than those portions on which 
there were no spots. The images of the Sun and of a large 
spot were projected on a screen, and the diflerences of heat 
measured by means of a thermo-electrical apparatus.! 

Whether rays of heat difler from rays of light by a difler- 
ence in the lengths of the transversal vibrations of ether, or 
whether, they are identical with rays of light, but that a cer- 
tain velocity in the vibrations which generates very high tem- 
peratures is requisite to excite the impression of ligbl in our 
organs, the Sun, as the main source of light and heat, must 
nevertheless be able to call forth and animate magnetic forces 
on our planet, and more especially in the gaseous strata oi 
our atmosphere. The early knowledge of thermo-electrical 
phenomena in crystallized bodies (such as tourmaline, bora- 
cite, and topaz), and Oersted's great discovery (1820) that 
every conducting body charged with electricity exerts a defin- 
ite action on the magnetic needle during the continuation of 
the electrical current, afforded practical evidence of the cor- 
relation of heat, electricity, and magnetism. Basing his de- 
ductions on the idea of such an affinity. Ampere, who ascribed 

• Madler, Astr.f p. 81. 

t Philot, Mag., ser. iii., vol. xxviii., p. 230 ; and Foggend., Anmalcn, 
bd. Izviii., p. 101. 
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all magnetiBm to electrical currents which lie in a plane at 
right angles to the axes of the magnet, advanced the in- 
genious hj^thesis that terrestrial magnetism (the magnetic 
charge of the Earth) was generated hy electrical currents, 
circulating round the planet from east to west ; and that the 
horary variations of the magnetic declination are on this ac- 
count consequences of the fluctuations of heat, varying with 
the position of thlb Sun, hy whose action these currents are 
excited. These views of Ampere have been confirmed by 
Seebeck's thermo-magnetic experiments, in which differences 
of temperature of the points of contact of a circle composed 
of bismuth and copper, or other heterogeneous metals, affect 
the magnetic needle. 

Another recent and brilliant discovery of Faraday's, the 
notice of which has been of almost simultaneous occurrence 
"with the printing of these pages, throws an unexpected light 
on the same important subject. While the earlier researches 
of this great physicist showed that all gases are diamagnetic, 
t. «., assume a direction from east to west, as bismuth and 
phosphorus, but that this property is most feebly exhibited in 
oxygen, it has been shown by his latest researches, which 
were begun in 1847, that oxygen alone, of all gases, -like iron, 
assumes a position from north to south, and that oxygen gas 
loses a portion of its paramagnetic force by expansion and by 
elevation of the temperature. Since the diamagnetic activity 
of the other constituents of the atmosphere, such as the nitro- 
gen and carbonic acid, are not modified by expansion or by 
an elevation of temperature, it only remains for us to consid- 
er the oxygen, " which surrounds the whole Earth, as it were, 
like a kirge sphere of sheet tin, and receives magnetism from 
it." The half of this sphere which is turned toward the Sun 
is less paramagnetic than the opposite half ; and as the bound- 
aries of these halves are constajitly altered by their rotation 
and revolution round the Sun, Faraday is inclined to refer a 
portion of the variations of terrestrial magnetism on the 
Earth's surface to these thermic relations. The assimilation 
thus shown by experiment to exist between a single gas (oxy- 
gen) and iron, is an important discovery of our ow.i age,* 
which derives additional value from the fact that oxygen 
probably constitutes the half of all the ponderable matters 

* Faraday upon atmospheric magnetism, in the Exper. Re9earche% 
on Electrieityy series xxv. and xxvi. {PhUot. Tran$act. for 1851, part i.) 
$ 2774. 2780, 2881, 2892, 2968, and for the history of the iovestigationi 
i 2847. 
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£hat occur in accessible portions of our Earth. Without as- 
suming magnetic poles in the Sun's body, or any special mag- 
netic forces in the solar rays, the central body may, as a pow- 
erful source of heat, excite magnetic activity on our planet. 

The attempts that have been made to prove, by means of 
meteorological observations prosecuted .or many years at in» 
dividual spots, that one side of the Sun (for instance, the side 
which was turned toward the Earth on th6 1st of January, 
1 846) possesses a more intsnse heating power than the oppo- 
site one,* have not led to more reliable results than the older 
G reenwich observations of Maskeleyne, which were supposed 
to prove that the Sun had decreased in diameter. 

The observations made by Counselor Schwabe, of Dessau, 
for reducing the periodicity of the Sun's spots to definite nu- 
merical relations, appear to have a surer foundation. No as- 
tronomer of the present day, however admirable may have 
been his instruments, could have devoted his attention more 
continuously to this subject than Schwabe, who, during the 
long period of twenty-four years, frequently examined the 
Sun*s disk upward of 300 days in the year. As his ^observa- 
tions of the Sun's spots from 1844 to 1850 have not yet been 
published, I have presumed so far on our friendship as to re- 
quest that he would communicate them to me, and at the 
same time answer a number of questions which I proposed 
to him. I will close this section of the Physical Constitu- 
tion of our Central Body with the observations with which 
this observer has allowed me to enrich the astronomical por- 
tion of my work. 

" The numbers contained in the following table leave no 
doubt that, at least from the year 1826 to 1850, the occur- 
rence of spots has been so far characterized by periods of ten 
years, that its maxima have fallen in the years 1828, 1837, 
and 1848, and its minima in the years 1833 and 1843. I 
have had no opportunity," says Schwabe, " of acquainting 
myself with the older observations in a continued series, but 
I willingly concur in the opinion that this period may itself 
be further characterized by variability."! 

* Compare Nervander of Helsingfors, in the Bulletin de la Ctasm 
Phytico-Mathim. de VAcad. de St. PSter^nmrg, torn, iii., 1845, p. 3(^-32 ; 
find Bays-Ballot, of Utrecht, in Poggend., Annalen der Phytik, vol 
lx\-iii., 1846, p. 205-^13. 

t I have distinguished by inverted commas the quotations from 
Schwabe's manuscript communications from p. 85-87. Only the ob 
servations of tlie years 1826 to 1843 have already been published in 
Schumacher's Aatron, Nachr.y No. 495 (bd. xxi., 1844), p. 235. 
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*' I obeerved large spots visible to the naked eye in almost 
%11 the years not characterized by the minimum ; the largest 
appeared in 1828, 1829, 1831, 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1847, 
1848. I regard all spots ^hose diameter exceeds 50'' as 
large, and it is only when of such a size that they begin to 
be visible to even the keenest unaided sight. 

" The spots are undoubtedly closely connected with the 
.formation of faculsB, for I have often observed faculse or shal- 
lows formed at the same points from whence the spots had 
disappeared, while new solar spots were also developed with- 
in the faculsB. Every spot is surrounded with a more or less 
bright luminous cloud. I do not think that the spots exert 
any influence, on the annual temperature. I register the 
height of the barometer and thermometer three times in the 
course of each day, but the annual mean numbers deduced 
from these observations have not hitherto indicated any ap- 
preciable connection between the temperature and the num- 
ber of the spots. Nor, indeed, would any importance be due 
to the apparent indication of such a connection in individual 
cases, unless the results were found to correspond with others 
derived from many diflerent parts of the Earth. If the solar 
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ipots exert any slight iniluence on our atmosphere, my tables 
would, perhaps, rathe:/ tend to show that the years which 
exhibit a larger number of spots had a smaller number of 
fine days than those exhibiting few spots.'* {Schuxn. j'Astron. 
iVac^r., No. 638, i 221.) 

" William Herschel named the brighter streaks of light 
which are seen only toward the Sun's circumference, yocu/^, 
and the vein-like streaks visible only toward the center of the 
Sun's disk, shallows {Astr. Nachr., No. 350, p. 243). I am 
ot opinion that the faculcB and shallows are both derived 
from the same conglobate luminous clouds, which appear 
more intensely bright at the circumference, but, beiag less 
luminous in the center of the Sun's disk than the surface, 
sxhibit the appearance of shallows. I th'nk it preferable to 
designate all the brighter portions of the Sun as luminous 
:loudSf dividing them, according to their form, into globate 
ind vein-like. These luminous clouds are irregularly dis- 
tributed over the Sun, and when more strongly manifested 
occasionally impart a mottled or marbled appearance to the 
uisk. This is often distinctly visible over the entire circum- 
lerence of the Sun, and sometimes even to its poles, but yet 
always most decidedly manifested in the two proper zones 
of the spots, even when no spots are visible in those regions. 
At such times these bright zones of Sun-spots vividly remind 
one of Jupiter's belts. 

"The fainter portions lying between the vein-like lumin 
ous clouds on the general surface of the Sun are deeper in- 
dentations, and always present a shagreen-like gray, sand- 
like appearance, reminding the observer of a mass of uni- 
formly-sized grains of sand. On this shagreen-like surface 
we may occasionally notice exceedingly small faint gray (not 
black) poreSf which are further intersected by very delicate 
dark veins. {Astr. Nachr.^ No. 473, p. 286.) These pores, 
when present in large masses, form gray nebulous groups, 
constituting the penumbrsB of the Sun-spots. Here the pores 
and black points may be seen spreading from the nucleus to the 
circumference of the penumbra, generally in a radiating form, 
which occasions the identity of configuration so frequently ob- 
served to exist between the penumbra and the nucleus." 

The signification and connection of these varying phenom- 
ena can never be manifested in their entire importance to 
the inquiring physicist until an uninterrupted series of repie- 
lentations of the Sun's spots* can be obtained by the aid of 

* Sir John Herscliel, Oh»ervntion$ at the Cape, p. 434. 
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mechanical clock-work and photographic apparatus, as the 
result of prolonged ohservations during the many months of 
serene weather enjoyed in a tropical climate. The meteor- 
ological processes at work in the gaseous envelopes of the 
dark hody of the Sun are the causes which produce the phe- 
nomena terfned Sun-spots and conglobate luminous clouds. 
|t is probable that there, as in the meteorology of our own 
planet, the disturbances of very multifarious and complicated 
character depend upon such general and local causes, that it 
can only be by means of prolonged observaticms, character- 
ized by completeness, that we can hope to soh t even a por- 
tion of this still obscure problem. 



II. 

THE PLANETS. 

General comparative considerations of a whole class of 
cosmical bodies must here precede their individual descrip- 
tion. These considerations refer to the 22 principal planets 
and 21 moons [satellites^ or secondary planets] which have 
been discovered up to the present time, not to the planetary 
bodies in general, among which the comets whose orbits have 
been calculated are alone ten-fold more numerous The 
planets possess, upon the whole, a feeble scintillation, inas- 
much as they shine by the reflected light of the Sun, and 
their planetary light emanates from disks. ( Cosmos, vol. iii., 
p. 76.) In the ash-colored light of the Moon, as well as in 
the red light of its obscured disk, which is seen with great in- 
tensity between the tropics, the Sun's light undergoes, in 
reference to the observer upon the Earth, a twice repeated 
change in its direction. Attention has been already directed 
elsewhere^ to the fact that the Earth and other planets pos- 
sess in themselves a feeble power of emitting light, as is 
specially proved by some remarkable phenomena . upon that 
portion of Venus which is turned away from the Sun. 

We shall consider the planets according to their number, 
the sequence of their discovery, their volumes compared either 
with each other or with their distances from the sun ; ac- 
cording to their relative densities, masses, periods of rotation, 
degrees of eccentricity, the inclinations of their axes, and 
eharacteristic differences vdthin and beyond the zone of thi 

• Co9mo9, vol. i., p. 201, and note p. 202. 
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inudl planets. In the comparative contemplation o; these 
Buhjects, it is consistent "with the nature of this work to be- 
stow especial attention upon the selection of the numerical 
relations, which, at the period in which these pages appear, 
are considered to be the most accurate, t. ^., the results of 
the most recent and reliable investigations. 

a. PRINCIPAL PLANETS. 

1 . Number and Epoch- of Discovery, — Of the seven cos* 
mical bodies which, from the most remote antiquity, have 
been distinguished by their constantly varying relative po- 
sition toward each other from those which apparently main- 
tain the same positions and distances — ^the scintillating stars 
of the region of fixed stars [orbis inerrans] — ^thcre are only five 
which appear star-like, ** quinque stdlce errantes ;" they are 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The Sun and 
the Moon remained almost separated from the others, since 
they form large disks, and also on account of the greater 
importance attached to them in accordance with religious 
myths.* Thus, according to Diodorus (ii., 30), the Chaldeans 
were acquainted with only five planets. Plato also says 
distinctly in the TimcBUS, where he only once mentions the 
planets, *'E,ound the Earth, fixed in the center of the Cosmos, 
move the Moon, the Sun, and five other stars, which have 
received the name oi planets; the whole, therefore, in seven 
revolutions."! In the old Pythagorean representation of the 
celestial system, according to Philolaus, the ^yq planets were 
mentioned in a similar manner among the ten deified bod- 
ies which revolve round the central fire (the focus of the 
universe, karia) " immediately beneath the region of fixed 
stars ;"| these were succeeded by the Sun, Moon, Earth, and 
the dvTcxOcjv (the anti-Earth). Even Ptolemy always speaks 
of only five planets. The enumeration of the planets in sys- 
tems of seven, as Julius Firmicus distributed them among the 
decani, i as they are represented in the zodiacal circle of Bi- 

* GeseniaByin the Halligcken LiUeratwr-Zeitungj 1822, Nos. 101 and 
102 (Sapplement, p. 801-812). Among the Chaldeans, the Sun and 
Moon were held to be the two ptincipal deities ; the five planets mere 
iy represented genii. 

t Plato, in the TimauM, p. 38, Steph. ; Davis's translation, ed. Bohn, 
p. 34*2. 

% 66ckh, De Platonico tystemate Calestium frloborum et de vera in- 
dole atironomue Philolaica, p. xvii., and the sarme in Philolaus, 1819 
p, 99. 

$ Jul. Firmicus Matenius, Aslr:n., libri viii. (ed. Pruckner, Basil 
1551), lib. ii., cap. 4, of the time ol vonstautine the Great. 
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anchini (probalily of the third century after Chri£t), exam 
ined by myself elsewhere,* and as they are met with -in the 
Egyptian monuments of the time of the GsBsars, does not be- 
long to the ancient astronomy, but to the subsequent epochs, 
in i;(^hich astrological chimeras had become universally dif- 
fused.t We must not be surprised that the Moon was in- 
cluded in the series of the seven planets, since, with the ex- 
ception of a memorable theory of attraction put forward by 
Anaxagoras {Cosmos, vol. ii., p. 309, and note), its more 
intimate connection with the Earth was scarcely ever sus- 
pected by the ancients. On the contrary, according to an 
opinion respecting the system of the world which Yitruviust 
and Martianus Capellaf quote, without stating its originator, 
Mercury and Venus, which 'we call planets, are represented 
as satellites of the Sun, which itself revolves round the Earth, 

* Humboldt, Monumetu det Peuples Indigine$ de VAmfriquey vol. ii., 
p. 42-49. I have already directed attention in 1812 to the anidogy be* 
tween the zodiac of Bianchini and that of Deodera. Goiiipare*Letronne, 
OhserviUiont Critiquet aur les Rqfri§eiUatShis Zodiacalett p. 97 ; and 
Lepsias, Ckronalogie der ^gypter^ 1849, p. 80. 

t Letroune, Sur tOrigine du Zodiaqtte Orec, p. 29. Lepsias, Chro- 
nol. d€r jEgypt.f p* 83. Letronne opposes the old Chaldean origin of 
the planetary week on account of the number seven. 

t Vitruv., De Archit., ix., 4 (ed. Eode,- 1800, p. 209). Neither Vitru- 
vias nor Martianus Capella mention the Egyptians as the originators of 
a system, according to which Mercury and Venus are considered as sat- 
ellites of the planetary. Sun. The former says, " Mercurii autem et Ve- 
neris stellee circnm Solis radios, solem ipsum, uti centrum, itineribus 
coronantes, regressus retrorsum et retardationes faciunt." '* But Mer 
cury and Venus, which encircle in their orbits the Sun itself as a center 
retrogress and proceed slowly round its rays." ' 

$ Martianus Mineus Felix Capella, De Nuptiis Philog. et Mercurii, lib. 
viii. (ed. Grotii, 1599, p. 289) : ** For though Venus and Mercury appear 
to rise and set daily, yet their orbits do not, however, go round the 
Earth, but revolve round the Sun in a wider orbit. In fact, the center 
of their orbits is in the Sun, so that they are sometimes above it . . . ." 
-' Nam Venus Mercuriusque licet ortus occasusque quotidianos osten- 
dant, tamen eorum circuli Terras omnino uon ambiunt, sed circa Solem 
laxiore ambitu circulantur. Deniqne circulorum suorum centrum in 

Sole constituunt, ita ut supra ipsum aliquando " As this place is 

written over, " Quod Teltus non sit centrum omnibus planetis," " Be- 
cause the Earth is not the center of all the planets," it may certainly, as 
Gassendi asserts, have had an influence upon the first views of Coper- 
nicus, more than the passages attributed to the great geometer, Aix)l- 
Lonius of Perga. However, Copernicus only says, ** Minime contom- 
nendum arbitror, quod Martianus Capella scripsit, existimans quod Ve- 
nus et Mercurius circumerrant Solem in medio dxistentem.'' ** I by no 
means think that we should despise what Martianus Capella has writ- 
ten, who supposes that Venus and Mercury revolve round the Sun, 
which is fixed io the ceuter " Compare CotmoSf vol. ii., p. 31&, and 
note. 
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There is as little foundation for considering such a system as 
this to he Egyptian,* as there is for confounding it with the 
Ptolemaic epicycles or the system of Tycho. 

The names hy which the star-like planets of the ancients 
were represented are of two kinds : names of deities^ and 
iignificaTttly descriptive names derived from physical char- 
acters. Which part of them originally helonged to the Chal- 
deans, and which to the Egyptians, is so much the more dif- 
ficult to determine from the sources which have hitherto been 
made use of, as the Greek writers present us, not with the 
original names employed by other nations, but only transla- 
tions of these into Greek equivalents, which were more or 
less modified, by the individuality of those writers' opinions. 
What knowledge the Egyptians possessed anterior to the Chal- 
deans, whether these latter are to be considered merely as gift- 
ed disciples of the £irmer,t is a question which infringes upon 
the important but obscure problem of primitive civilization 
of the human race, and the commencement of the develop- 

* Henry Martin, in his Commentary to the Timatu (Etudee $ur le 
Timie de Piaton^ torn, ii., p. 129-133), appears to me to have explain- 
ed very happily the passage in Macrobius respecting the ratio Ckaldao 
rumf which led the praiseworthy Ideler into error (in Wolff's and Batt 
mann's Museum der AUerthums' Wisseneekaftt bd. ii., s. 443, and in his 
Treatise upon Eudoxus, p. 48).- Macrobius (in Somn. Seipionis, lib. i., 
cap. 19 ; lib. ii., cap. 3, ed. 1634, p. 64 and 90) says nothing of the sys- 
tem mentioned by Vitruvius and Martianas Capella, according to which 
Mercury and Venus are satellites of the Sun, which, however, itself re- 
volves with the other planets round the Earth, which is fixed in the 
center. He enumerates only the differences in the succession of the 
orbits of the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, according to the 
views of Cicero. He says, ''Ciceroni, Archimedes et Chaldeeorum ra- 
tio consentit ; Plato ^gyptios secutus est." ** Archimedes and the sys- 
tem of the Chaldaeans agree ; Plato followed that of the Egyptians.'' 
When Cicero exclaims, in the eloquent description of the wnole plan- 
etary system (Somn. Scip.f cap. 4, Edmond's translation, ed. Bohn, p. 
294), " Hunc (Solem) utcomites conseqnuutur Veneris alter, alter Mer- 
curii cursus ;" '* The motions of Venus and Mercury follow it (the Sun) 
as companions," he refers only to the proximity of the Sun's orbit and 
those of the two inferior planets, after he had previously enumerated 
the three cursus of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, all revolvmg round the 
immovable Garth. The orbit of a secondary planet can not surround 
that of a principal planet, and yet Macrobius says distinctly, *^ ^gyp- 
tiorum ratio talis est : circulus, per quem Sol discurrit, a Mereurii cir* 
culo nt inferior ambitur, ilium quoque superior circulus Veneris inclu- 
dit " " The following is the system of the Egyptians : the circle in 
which the Sun moves is encompassed by the circle of Mercury, which 
m its turn is encircled by the larger one of Venus." The orbits are all 
permanently parallel to each other mutually^ surrounding. 

♦ Itepsios, Chronologie der jEgypter, th. i., p. 207. 
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ment of Bcicntific ideas upon the Nile or the Euphrates. The 
Egyptian names of the 36 Decans are known ; but the-Egyp- 
tiftn names of the planets, with the exception of one or two, 
have not been transmitted to us.* 

It is remarkable that Plato and Aristotle employed only 
the names of deities for the planets which Diodorus also 
mentions ; while at a later period, for example, in the book 
De Mundo, erroneously attributed to Aristotle, a combina- 
tion of both kinds of names are met with, those of deities, and 
the descriptive (expressive) names : <t>aiv<M>v for Saturn, oriA- 
6i»w for Mercury, mpoei^ for Mars.f Although the name 

* The name of the planet Mars, mutilated by Vettios Valens and 
CedrenuB, mast, in all probability, correspond to the name Her-toscb, 
as Seb does to Saturn. (Lepsius, Ckranol. der ^gypt., p. 90 and 93.) 

t The most striking differences are met with on comparing Aristot, 
Metaph., xii., cap. 8, p. 1073, ed. Bekker, with Pseudo-Aristot., De Mun- 
do, cap. 2, p. 392. The planet names Phaethon, Pjrois, Hercules, StiU 
bon, and Juno, appear in the latter work, which points to the times of 
Apuleius and the Antonines, in which Chaldean astrology was already 
diffused over the whole Roman empire, and the terms of different na- 
tions mixed with each other. (Compare Coimos, toI. ii** P* 29, and 
note). Diodorus Siculus says positively that the Chaldeans first named 
the planets after their Babylonian deities, and that these names were 
thus transferred to the Greeks. Ideler {Eudoxiu, p. 48), on the con- 
trary, ascribes these names to the Egyptians, and grounds his argument 
upon the old existence on the Nile of a seven-day planetary yreek.(^H{ind- 
bSieh der Chronologie, bd. i., p. 180): an hypothesis which Lepsius has 
completely disproved (Chronologie der ^g., th. i., p. 131). I will 
here collate from Eratosthenes, from the editor otEpinomit (Philippus 
Opuntius?), from Geminius, Pliny, Theon of Smyrna, Cleomedes, Achil- 
les Tatius, Julius Firmicus, and Simplicius, the synonyms of the five 
oldest planets, as they have been transmitted to us chiefly through pre- 
dilection for astrology : 

Saturn : ^MvoVf Nemesis, also called a sun by five authors (Theon. 
Smyrna, p. 87 and 105, Martin) ; 

Jupiter: ^ai$i}v, Osiris; 

Mars: ^poecf, Hercules ; 

Venus: ^&>9^dpof,^cj(r06pof, Lucifer; lafrepoc. Vesper ; Juno, Isis; 

Mercury : ari^SuVt Apollo. 
Achilles Tatius {hag, in Phaen. Arati, cap. 17) considers' it strange 
" that the E^ptians, as well as the Greeks, should call the least lumin- 
ous of the planets the shining" (perhaps only because it brought pros- 
perity). According to Diodorus, the name refers to the opinion ** that 
Saturn was that planet which principally and most clearly foretold the 
future.'^ — Letronne, Sur VOrigne du Zodiaque Oree., p. 33, and in the 
Journal des Savants^ 1836, p. 17. Compare also Carteron, AtuUyte det 
Recherehes Zodiaealett p. 97. Names which are transmitted as equiv- 
alents from one people to another, certainly depend in many cases, in 
addition to their origin, upon accidental circumstances, which can not 
be investigated ;. however, it is necessary to remark here, that etvmo- 
logically, ^aifeiv expresses a mere shining, a fa:nter evolution of light, 
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of Sun was strangely enougji applied to Saturn, the outer* 
most of the then known planets, as is proved by several pas- 

which 18 coDtinnoas or constant in intensily, while trri^&etv refers to an 
intermittent sciutillating light of greater brilliancy. The dracriptive 
names : ^alvitv for the remote Saturn, aTi2.6civ for the nearer planet 
Mercury, appear the more appropriate, as I have before pointed out 
{CotmoSf vol. iii. p. 72), from the circumstance that, as seen by day 
in the great refractor of Franenhofer, Saturn and Jupiter appear feebly 
luminous in comparison with the scintillating Mercury. There is, 
therefore, as Professor Franz remarks, a succession of increasing brill- 
iancy indicated from Saturn (ipalvuv) to Jupiter, from Jupiter (t^aiduv) 
to the colored glowing Mars {nvpoeic), to Venus (^oa^poc), and to Mer 
cury (oTl^Suiv). 

My acquaintance with the Indian name of Saturn {*8anaist»ehara)f 
the slowly wanderingt induced me to ask my celebrated friend Bopp 
whether, upon the whole, a distinction between names of deities and 
descriptive names was also to be made in the Indian planetaiy names, 
as in those of the Greeks, and probably the Chaldeans. I here insert 
the opinion, for which I am indebted to this great philologist, arrang- 
ing the planets, however, according to their actual distances from the 
Sun, as m the above table (commencing with the greatest distance), 
not as they stand in Amarakotcha (by Colebrooke, p. 17 and 18). There 
are, in fact, among the five Sanscrit names three descriptive ones : Sat- 
urn, Mars, and Venus. 

" Saturn : 'sanaistschara, from 'sanais, slow, and tschara, going ; also 
'sauri, a neme of Vishnu (derived as a patronymic from 'sura. Grand- 
father of \ii) and 'sani. The planet name 'sani-v&rafor, * dies Satumi,' 
is radically related to the adverb 'sanais, slow. The names of the week- 
days derived from planets appears, however, not to have been known 
to Amarabinha. They are, indeed, of later introduction. 

" Jupiter : Vrihaspati ; or, according to an older Vedic mode of writ- 
ing which Lassen follows, Brihaspati : the Lord of increase, a Vedic 
deity: from vrih (brihV to grow, and pati, lord. 

** Mars : angaraka (from an^ra, burning coal) ; also lohitAnga, the 
red body : from Idhita, red, and anga, body. 

** Venus : a male planet, which is called sukra, t. «., the brilliant. An- 
other name of this planet is daitya-guru : Teacher, guru, the Titans, 
Daityas. 

" Mercury : Budha not to be confounded as a planet name with 
Buddha, the founder of the religious sect; also BauhinAya, the son of 
the nymph Rohint wife of the Moon (soma), on which account the plan- 
et is sometimes called saumya, a patronymic of the Sanscrit word mond. 
The etymological root of budha, the planet name, and buddha, the name 
of the saint, is budh, to know. It seems to me improbable that Wuotau 
(Wotan, Odin) are connected with Budha. This conjecture is found- 
ed, indeed, principally upon the external similarity of form, and upon 
the correspondence of the name of the day of the week, ' dies Mercu- 
rii,* with the old Saxon WManes^dag, and the Indian Budha-vAra, i. «., 
Budha's day. The primitive signification of vAra is repetition, for ex- 
ample, in bahuvArftn, many times, often ; it subsequently occurs at the 
end of a compound Word with the signification day. Jacob Grrimm 
derives the German Wuotan from the verb watan, vuot (the German 
waten), which signifies meare, tr<insmeare, cum impetu ferri, and ortho* 
graphically corresponds to the La tin vadere. (Deutsche Myihologie, p 
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sages in the Commentary of Sin^tlicius (p. 122), to the eighth 
book of the De Cado of Aristotle, in Hyginus, Diodorus, and 
Theon of Smyrna, it certainly was only its position, and the 
length of its orbit, which raised it above the other planets. 
The descriptive names, however old and Chaldean they may 
be, were not very frequently employed by the Greek and Ro- 
man writers until the time of the Csesars. Their difiiision 
is connected with the influence of astrology. The planetary 
signs are, with the exception of the disk of the Sun and the 
Moon*s crescent upon Egyptian monuments, of very recent 
origin ; according to Letronne's researches,* they would not 

120.) Waotan, OdiDD, is, accordiug to Jacob Grimixi, the all-powerful, 
all-penetratiuff being : ' qoi omnia permeat,' as Lucan says of Jupiter.*' — 
Compare, with reference to the Indian names of the days of the week 
Dudha and Buddha, and the week-days in general, the observations of 
my brother, in his work Ueber die Verbindungen ztmcken Java und In- 
dien (Kawi Sprache, bd. i., p. 187-190). 

* Compare Letronne, Sur V AmtdetU de JuLe$ CUar et lee Signet Plan 
6lairee, in the Revue Archiologique, Annie III., 1846, p. 261 . Salmasius 
considered the oldest planetary sign for Jupiter to be the initial letter 
of Zevf, that of Mars a contraction of the cognomen iS^ovpiOf . The sun- 
disk was rendered almost nnrecognisable by an oblique and triangular 
bundle of rays issuins from it. As the Earth was not included among 
the planets m any of the ancient systems, except, perhaps, the Philo- 
Py thagorean, Letronne considers the planetary sign of the Earth " to 
have come into use after tlie time of Copernicus.*' The remarkable 
passage in Olympiodorus, on the consecration of the metals to individ- 
ual punnets, is taken from Proclus, and was traced by B&ekh (it is in 
p. 14 of the Basil edition, and at p. 30 of Schneider's edition^. — Com 
pare, for Olympiodorus, Aristot., MeCeorol.f ed. Ideler, tom. ii., p. 163. 
The ^holium to Pindar (Isthm.), in which the metals are compared 
with the planets, also belongs to the new Platonic school.-:— Lobeck 
( Aglaophamus in Orpk,, tom. ii., p. 936). In accordance with the samt^ 
connection of ideas, planetary signs by-and-by became signs of the met 
als ; indeed, some (as Mercurius, for quicksilver, the argentum vivum 
and hydrargvrus of Pliny) became names of metals. In the valuable 
collection of Greek manuscripts of the Paris Library are two manu- 
scripts on the cabalistic, or so-called sacred art, of which one (No. 2250) 
mentions the metals consecrated to the planets without planetary signs; 
the other, however (No. 2329), which, according to the writing, is of 
the fifteenth century (a kind of chemical dictionary), combines the 
names of the metals with a small number of planetary signs. (HOfer, 
Histoire de la Chimie, tom. i., p. 250.) In the Paris manuscript No. 
2250, quicksilver is attributed to Mercury, and silver to the Moon, 
while, on the contrary, in No. 2329, quicksilver belongs to the Moon, 
and tin to Jupiter. Olympiodorus has ascribed the latter metal to Mer- 
cury. Thus indefinite were the mystic relations of the cosmical bodies 
to the metallic powers. 

This is also the appropriate place to mention the planetary hours and 
the planetary days in the small seven-day period (the week), concern*. 
iug the antiquity and diffusion of which among remote nations raor^ 
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date further back than the tenth century. Even upon stones 
with Gnostic inscriptions they are not met with. Subsequent 

correct views have only recently been established. The Egyptians had 
originally no short penods of •seven days, bat periods of ten days, simi- 
lar to the week, as has been proved by Lepsios (Chrtmologie derjEr*, 
p. 132), and as is also testified by monuments which date back to the 
most remote times of the erection of the large pyramids. Three sach 
decades formed one of the twelve months of the solar year. On read- 
ing the passage in Dio Oassius (lib. xxxvii., cap. 18), " That the custom 
of naming the days after the seven planets was first adopted by the 
Egyptians, and had, in no very long time, been communicated by them 
to all other, nations, especially the Romans, with whom it was then al- 
ready quite &miliarized," it must not be forgotten that this writer lived 
in the later period of Alexander Sevems, and that, since the first irrup- 
tion of the Oriental astrology under the Caesars, and in consequence of 
the early and extensive commerce of so many races of people in Alex- 
andria, It was rhe fashion among Western nations to call every thing 
Egyptian which appeared ancient. The seven-day week was undoabt- 
eoly the earliest and most difiused among the Semitic nations ; not only 
among the Hebrews, but even among the nomadic Arabians ]ong be- 
fore the time of Mohammed. I have submitted to a learned investiga- 
tor of Semitic antiquities, the Oriental traveler Professor Tischeudorf, 
at Leipsic, the qaestion whether, besides the Sabbath, there occur in 
the Ola Testament any names for the individual days of the week (other 
than the second and the third of the achebua) 1 Whether no planetary 
name for any one day of the seven-day period occurred any where in 
the New Testament at a period in which it was certain that the foreign 
inhabitants of Palestine already pursued planetary astrology 7 The an- 
swer was, " There is an entire absence, not only in the Old and New 
Testaments, but also in the Mischna and Talmud, of any traces of 
names of week-days taken from the planets. Neither is the expression 
the second or third day of the tckdma employed ; and time is general- 
ly reckoned by the days of the month ; the day before the Sabbath is 
also called the sixth day, without any farther aadition. * The word Sab- 
bath was also transferred to the week throughout {IdeieVf Handbuch 
der Chronol.f bd. i., p. 780) ; consequently, the first, second, and third 
day of the Sabbath stand for the days of the week in the Talmud as 
well. The word iSdofid^ for sehebua is not in the New Testament. 
The Talmud, which certainly extends from the second to the third cen- 
tary, has descriptive Hebrew names for a few planets, for the brilliant 
Venus and the red-colored Mars. Among these, the name of Sabbatai 
(literally Sabbath-star^ for Saturn is especially remarkable, as among 
the Pharisaic names ot the stars which Epiphauius enumerates, the name 
Hochab Sabbath is employed for Saturn.^' . Has not this had an influ- 
ence upon the conversion of Sabbath day into Saturn day, the " Satumi 
sacra dies'* of TibuUus {Eleg., i., 3, 18) 7 Another passage in Tacitus 
extends the range of these relations to Saturn fA a planet and as a tra- 
ditional historical personage. (Compare also FOrst, Kultur-nnd LiU^ 
raturgeschiehte der Juden in Arien, 1849, p. 40.) 

The different luminous forms of the Moon certainly attracted the ob- 
servation of hunters and herdsmen earlier than astrological phantasms. 
It may therefore be assumed, with Ideler, that the week has origin- 
ated from the length of the synodic months, the fourth pait of which 
imounts, Ob the average, to 7} days ; that, on the contrary, t Hi^rencet 
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transcribers have, however, added them to Gnostic and ai- 
chemistic manuscripts ; scarcely, in any case, to the oldest 

to the planetary series (the sequence of their distances from each oth- 
er), together with the planetary hoars and days, belongs to an entirely 
different period of advanced and specnlative calture. 

With reference to the naming of the individual week-days after plan- 
ets, and the arrangement and succession of the planets — 

Saturn, Venus, 

Jupiter, Mercury, and 

Mars, Moon, 

Sun, 
situated, according to the most ancient and widely-diffused belief (GSem- 
inus. Element. Attr., p. 4; Cicero, 8omn. 8eip., cap. 4; Firmicus, ii., 4, 
Edmond's translation, ed. Bohn, p, 294-298), between the sphere of 
fixed stars and the immovable earth as a central body, there have beeif 
three views put forward : one derived from musical intervals ; another 
from the astrological names of the planetary hours ; a third from the 
distribution of each three decans, or three planets, which are the rulers 
(<2om»Rt) of these decaus among the twelve signs of the zodiac. The 
first two hypotheses are met with in the remarkable passage of Dio 
'Cassins, in which he endeavors to explain (lib. xxxvii., cap. 17) why 
the Jews, according to their laws, celebrated the da^ of Saturn (our 
Saturday). " If," says he, " the musical interval which is called dia 
reoodpov, the fourth, is applied to the seven planets according to their 
times of revolution, and Saturn, the outermost of all, taken as* the start- 
ing-point, the next which occurs is the fourth (the Sim), then the sev- 
enth (the Moon), and in this way the planets are encountered in tho 
same order of succession in which their names have been applied to 
the week-days." A commentary upon this passage is given by Vincent, 
8ur les Mantueritt Oreet relative a la Munque, 1847, p. 138. Compare 
also Lobeck, Aglaophamus, «h Orvh., p. 941'^46. The second expla- 
nation of Dio Cassius is borrowed uom the periodical series of the plan 
etary hours. ** If," he adds, " the hours of the day and tho night are 
counted from the first (hour of the day), and this ascribed to Saturn, 
the following to Jupiter, the third to Mars, the fourth to the Sun, the 
fifth to Venus, the sixth to Mercury, the seventh to the Moon, always 
recommencing from the beginning, it wiU be found, if all the twenty- 
four hours are gone througn, that the first hour of the following day 
coincides with 8ie Sun, the first of the third with the Moon; in short, 
the first hour of any one day coincides with the4)lanet after which the 
day is named." In the same way, Paulus Alexandrinus, an astronomic- 
al mathematician of the fourth century, calls the ruler of each week 
day that planet, whose name agrees with the first hour of the particular 
day. 

These modes of explaining the names of week-days' have hitherto 
been very generally considered as the more correct; but Letronne en- 
teitains a third explanation — the distribution of any throe planets over 
a sign of the zodiac — which he considers to be the most adequate, upon 
the evidence of the long-neglected zodiacal circle of Bianchini, pre- 
served in the Louvre, to which I myself directed the attention of ar- 
chaeologists in 1812, on account of the remarkable combination of a 
Greek and Kirgisch-Tartar zodiac. (Letronne, Observ. Crit. et ArehioL 
§ur VObjet. des Repri$entcUion9 Zodiaealen, 1824, p. 97-99.) This dis 
tribution of plcnets among the 36 decaiis cif the Dodecatomeria is pre 
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manuscripts of Greek astronomers ; of Ptolemy, of Theon, or 
of Cleomedes. The earliest planetary signs, some of which 

cisely that which Julius Firmicus Matemos (ii., 4) describes as " sis- 
nomm decani eommqae domini." If those planets are separated which 
in each of the signs are the first of the three, the succession of the plan- 
etary days in the week is obtained (Virgo : San, Venus, Mercury ; 
Libra : Moon, Saturn, Jupiter ; Scorpio : Mars, Sun, Venus ; Sagittarius : 

Mercury which may here serve as an example for the first four 

days of the week: Dies SoUsi Lunee, Mariis, MereurifS. As, according 
to Diodonis, among the Chaldeans, the number of tne planets (star- 
like) originally amounted only to five, and not seven, all the here-men* 
tioned combinations In which more than five planets form periodical 
series appear to^ not of old Chaldean origin, but much rather to date 
from a subsequent astrological period. (Letronne, Sur VOrigine du 
£odiaque Chree, 1840, p. 29.) 

With respect to the concordance of the arrangement of the planets 
as days of the week with their arrangement and distribution among 
the decans in the zodiacal circle of Bianchini, a brief explanation will, 
perhaps, be acceptable to some readers. If a letter is assigned to each 
cosmical body in the order of succession adopted in antiquity (Saturn 
0, Jupiter bj Mars c. Sun d^ Venns e» Mercury /, Moon g), and with 
these seven members the following periodical series are formed— 

abedefg, abed*,,. 

there is obtained, 1st, by passing over two members of the distribution 
among the decans, each of which comprises three planets (the zodiacal 
sign of the first one giving, in each case, its name to the week-day), the 
new periodical series 

adgefbe, adge.... 

that Lb, Dte$ Satumtf SoUs, LufuSf AfartiSf and so on ; 2dly, the same 
4iew series, 

a d g c » * * , 

obtained by the method of Dio Cassius, according to which the sue 
cessive week-days take their names from the planet which rules the 
first hour of the day, so that alternately a member of the periodical 
seveu-membered planet-series is to be taken, and twenty-three mem<- 
befB to be passed over. Now it is immaterial, in the case of a period- 
ical series, whether it is a certain number of members which is passed 
over, or whether it is this number increased by any multiple of the 
number of members (in this case seven) of the period. By passing 
over twenty-three (=:3.7-|-2) members, according to the second meth- 
od, that of the planetary hours, the same result is obtained as when the 
first method, that of the decans, is adopted, in which only two members 
are to be passed over. 

Attention has already been directed (page 92, note t) to the remark- 
able resemblance between the fourth day of the week, dies Mereuru, 
of the Indian Budha-vAra, and the old Saxon WodAnes-dag. ^Jacob 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies 1844, bd. i., p. 844.) The identity af- 
firmed by William Jones to exist between the founder of the Buddhist 
religion and the race of Odin or Wuotan, and Wotan, famous in North- 
ern heroic tales, as well as in the history of Northern civilization, will, 
perhaps, gain more interest when it is called to mind that the name of 
Wotan is met with in a part of the new continent as belonging to a half- 
mythical, hai'-historicfill personage concerning whom I have collected 
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(Jupiter and Mars) originated, as Salmasiiu has shown, with 
his ordinary acuteness, from letters, and were very different 
from ours ; the present form reaches scarcely beyond the iif- 

m great namber of notes ia my work on the monaments aoil myths of 
the natives of America ( Vue$ det Cordillirei et Monument det Peuplek 
Tndigines de VAmirique, torn, i., p. 208, and 382-^84 ; tom. ii., p. 356). 
This American Wotan is, accordmg to the traditions of th4 natives of 
Cbiapa and Soconasco, the grandson of the man who saved bis life in 
a boat during the great deluge, and renewed the human race; he couk 
raenced the erection of large buildings, during which time ensued a 
confusion of languages, war, and dispersion of races, as in the erection 
of the Mexican pyramids of Cholnla. His name wasVso transfwred 
to the calendar of the natives of Chiapa, as was the name of Odin in 
the north of Germany. One of the five-day periods-— four of which 
formed the month of the people of Cbiapa and the Aztecs — was named 
after him. While the names and signs of the days among the Aztecs 
were taken from animals and plants, the natives of Cbiapa (properly 
Teochiapan) assigned to the days of the month the names of twenW 
chieftains who, coming from the north, had led them so far southward. 
7be names of the four most heroic, Wotan or Wodan, Lambat, Been, 
aud Chiaax, commenced the small periods of five-day weeks, as did the 
symbols of the four elements among the Aztecs. Wotan and the other 
chieftains indisputably belonged to the race of the Tolteks, who invaded 
the country in the seventh century. Ixtlilxochitl (his Christian name 
was Fernando de Alva), the first historian of his people (the Aztecs)^ 
says distinctly, in the manuscripts which he completed as early as the 
beginning or the sixteenth century, that the province of Teochiapan 
ana the whole of Guatemida were peopled by Tolteks from one coast 
to the other ; indeed, in the beginning of the conquest of the Spaniards, 
a family was still living in the village Teopixca who boasted of being 
descended from Wotan. The Bishop of Chiapa, Francisco Nufiez de la 
Vega, who presided over a provincial coancil in Guatemala, has, in his 
Preambulo de la* ConetUucionee Dioeeecmagf collected a great deal of 
information respecting the American tradition of Wotan. It is also still 
very undecided whether the tradition of the first Scandinavian Odin 
(Odinn, Othinus) or Wnotan, who is said to have emigrated from the 
banks of the Don, has an historical foundation. (Jacob Grimra, 
Deuteehe Myihdogie, bd. i., p. 120-150.) The identity of the Ameri* 
can and Scandinavian Wotan, certainly not founded on mere resem> 
blance of sound, is still ouite as doubtful as the identity of Wuotan 
f Odinn) and Buddha, or that of the names of the founder of the Bud 
ahist religion and the planet Budha. 

The assumption of the existence of a seven-day Femvian week, which 
is so often brought forward as a Semitic resemblance in the division oC 
time in both oontinents, is founded upon a mere error, as has been al 
ready proved by Father Acosta (HieC. NiUural y Mortd de lot Indicu 
1591, lib. vi., cap. 3), who visited Peru soon after the Spmisb conquest 
aud the Inca, Garcuaso de la Vega, himself corrects bis previous state 
ment (parte i., lib. ii., c. 35) by distinctly saying there were three fes 
tivals m each of tbe months which were reckoned after the moon, and 
that the people should work eight days and rest upon the ninth (parte 
i., lib. VI., cap. 23). The so-called Peruvian weeks, therefore, con 
sisted of nine days. (See my Vuee dee CardilUney torn, i., p. 341-343 
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teenth oentury. The symboliziiig habit of consecrating cer- 
tain metals to tho planets belongs, undoubtedly, to the new 
Platonic doctrines of the Alexandrian school in the fifth cen- 
tury, as is ascertained from passages in Proclus (ad Tim., ed. 
Basil, p. 14), from Olympiodorus, as well as by a late scholium 
to Pindar {Isthm., vol. ii.). (Compare Olympiod., Comment. 
%n Aristot., Meteorol., cap. 7, 3 in Ideler's edition of the Me» 
leoroL, torn, ii., p. 163 ; also tom. i., p. 199 and 251 .) 

Although the number of the visible planets amounted, ac« 
cording to the earliest limitation, io five, and subsequently, 
by the addition of the large disks of the Sun and Moon, in- 
creased to seven, conjectures were prevalent, even in antiqui- 
ty, that beyond these visible planets there were yet other less 
luminous, unseen planets. This opinion is stated by Simpli- 
cius to be Aristotelean. " It is probable that such dark cos- 
mical bodies which revolve round the common center some- 
times give»rise to eclipses of the moon as well as the earth.*' 
Artemidorus of Ephesus, whom Strabo often mentions as a 
geographer, believed in the existence of an unlimited numbei 
of such dark, revolving cosmical bodies. The old ideal body, 
the anti-earth {avrCxOcJv) of the Pythagoreans, does not be- 
long to this class of conjectures. The earth and the anti- 
earth have a parallel concentric motion ; and the anti-earth, r ; , 
conceived in order to avoid the assumption of the rotatory - . / 
motion of th^ earth, moving in a planetary manner round 
the central fire in twenty-four hours, can scarcely be any 
thing else than the opposite hemisphere — ^he antipodean 
portion of our planet.* 

When from the 43 principal and secondanr planets now 
known (a number six times greater than that of the planet- 
ary bodies known to the ancients), the 36 object* which have 
been discovered since the invention of the telesooiie are chro- 
nologically separated according to the successiop. of their dis- 
covery, there is obtained for the seventeenth cetiturv nine, 
for the eighteenth century also nine, and for the tuilt aC 
nineteenth century eighteen newly-discovered pla/««»A 

* BOckh Ueber PhUoUnu, p. 102 and 117. 
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Sequence of the Planetary Discoveries {of principal and 
secondary planets) since the Invention of the Telescope 
in the Year 1608. 

(A.) The Seventeenth Century. 

Four Batellites of Jupiter : Simon Marius, at Ansbach, De- 
cember 29, 1609 ; Galileo, January 7, 1610, at Padua. 

Triple configuration of Satukn : Galileo, November, 1610 , 
Hevelius, hypothesis of two lateral bars, 1656 ; Huygens, 
final discovery of the true form of the ring, December 7, 
1657. 

The sixth satellite of Saturn (Titan) : Huygens, March 25, 
1655. 

The eighth satellite of Saturn (the outermost, Japetus) : Do- 
min. Cassini, October, 1671. 

The fifth satellite of Saturn (Rhea) : Cassini, December 23, 
1672. 

The third and fourth satellites of Saturn (Tethys and Dione): 
Cassini, end of March, 1684. 

(B.) The Eighteenth Century. 

Uranus : William Herschel, May 13, 1781, at Bath. 

The second and fourth satellites of Uranus : William Her- 
schel, January 11, 1787. 

The first satellite of Saturn (Mimas) : William Herschel, 
August 28, 1789. - 

The second satellite of Saturn (Enceladus) : William Her- 
schel, September 17, 1789. 

The first satellite of Uranus : William Herschel, January 18, 
1790. 

The fifth satellite of Uranus : William Herschel, February 
9, 1790. 

The sixth satellite of Uranus : William Herschel, February 
28, 1794. 

The third satellite of Uranus : William Herschel, March 26, 
1794. 

(C.) The Nineteenth Century. 

Ceres*' : Piazzi, at Palermo, January 1, 1801. 
Pallas* : Gibers, at Bremen, March 28, 1802. 
Jtmo* : Harding, at Lilienthal, September 1, 1804. 
Vesta* : Gibers, at Bremen, March 29, 1807. 

(During 38 years iio planetary discoveries were made). 
Astrea* : Hencke, at Dresden, December 8, 1845. 
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Neftune : Galle, at Berlin, September 23, 1846. 

The first satellite of Neptune : W. Lassell, at Starfield, neax 
Liverpool, November, 1846 ; Bond, at Cambridge (U. S.). 

Hebe*" : Hencke, at Dresden, July 1, 1847. 

Iris^ : Hind, in London, August 13, 1847. 

Flora* : Hind, in London, October 18, 1847. 

Metis* : Graham, at Markree Castle, April 25, 1848. 

The seventh satellite of Saturn (Hyperion) : Bond, at Cam 
bridge (U. S.), September, 16-19; Lassell, at Liverpool, 
September 19-20, 1848. 

Hygeia* : De Gasparis, at Naples, April 12, 1849. 

Parthenofe* : De Gasparis, at Naples, May 11, 1850. 

The second satellite of Neptune : Lassell, at Liverx)Qol, Au- 
gust 14, 1850. 

Victoria* : Hind, in London, September 13, 1850. 

Egeria* : De Gasparis, at Naples, November 2, 1860. 

Irene* : Hind, in London, May 19, 1851 ; and De Gasparis. 
at Naples, May 23, 1851. 

In this chroriblogical summary* the principal planets are 
distinguished from the secondary planets or satellites by a dif 
ferent type. Some bodies are included in the class of princi' 
pal planets, which form a peculiar and very extended group, 
forming, as it were, a ring of 132 millions of geographical 
miles, situated between Mars and Jupiter, and are generally 
called small planets, as well as telescopic planets, co-planets, 
asteroids, or planetoids. Of these, four were discovered in the 
first seven years of this century, and ten during the last six 
years ; which latter circumstance is to be attributed less to 
the perfiection of the telescopes, than the industry and dex- 
terity of the investigators, and especially the improved charts 
enlarged by additions of fixed stars of the ninth and tenth 
magnitudes. It is now more easy to distinguish between 

* In the history of the didcoveries, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the epoch at which the discovery was made, and the time of its 
first annonncement. In consequence of a neglect of this distinction, 
dissimilar and erroneous dates have been introduced into astronomical 
manuals. So, for example, Hnygens discovered the sixth satellite of 
Saturn (Titan) on March 25, 1655 {Hny genii Opera wtria^ 1724, p. 523), 
and did not announce it until March 5, 1656^ Systema SiUumium, 1659, 
p. 2). Huygens, who devoted himself uninterruptedly from March, 
1655, to the study of Saturn, had already obtained the full and indubi 
table view of the open ring on December 17, 1657 (Systema S(Uumiwn» 
p. 21), but did not publish his scientific explanation of all the phenom* 
ena until the year 165.9. (Galileo had thought that he saw, on each 
side of the planet, only two projecting circular disks.) 
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inoTing josmica. bodies and fixed. See Cosmos, vol. m., p. 
115.) 

The number of the principal planets has been exactly doub- 
led since the first volume of Cosmos appeared,* so excessive- 
ly rapid is the succession of discoveries, the extension and per- 
fection of the topography of the planetary system. 

2. Classification of the Planets in ttco Groups. — ^If the 
region of smaU planets situated in the solar system between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, but, on the whole, nearer to 
the former, is considered as a separating zone — as it were, an 
intermediate group — then, as has already been remarked, those 
planets which are nearest to the sun, the interior (Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars), present several resemblances 
among each other, and contrasts with the exterior planets 
(Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune), or those which are 
more remote 'fix»m the tun, beyond this separating zone. Of 
these three groups, the intermediate one occupies a space 
scarcely equal to half the distance of the orbit of Mars from 
that of Jupiter. Of the space between the two great princi- 
pal planets, Mars and Jupiter, that part which is nearest to 
Mars is, as far as has hitherto been observed, the most close- 
ly filled ; for if, in the zone which the asteroids occupy, the 
two outermost. Flora and Hygeia, are examined, it will be 
found that Jupiter is more than three times further from Hy- 
geia than Flora is from Mars. The most distinctive features 
of this intermediate group of planets are the great inclination 
and eccentricity of their interlacing orbits, and the extreme 
smallness of the planets. The inclination of the orbits to- 
ward the ecliptic increases in that of Juno to 13^ 3', in that 
of Hebe even to 14° 47', of Egeria to 16° 33', of Pallas even 
to 34° 37' ; while in the same intermediate group it falls as 
low, in the orbit of Astrea, as 5° 19', in that of Parthenope 
to 4° 37', and that of Hygeia to 3° 47'. The whole of the 
orbits of the small planets having inclinations smaller than 
7° are, to go from the large to the small, those of Flora, Me- 
tis, Iris, Astrea, Parthenope, and Hygeia. - Nevertheless, none 
of these orbits attain such a small degree of inclination as 
those of Venus, Saturn, Mars, Neptune, Jupiter, and Uranus. 
The eccentricities partly exceed even that of Mercury (0*206) ; 
for Juno, Pallas, Iris, and Victoria have 0255, 0239, 0232, 
and 0-218, while Ceres (0*076), Egeria (0-086), and Vesta 
(0 089) have orbits less eccentric than Mars (0*093), without, 

* Co»mot, vol. i., p. 92. Compare also Eacke, in Schumacher* $ Attren 
Nachr., vol. xxvi., X848, Clo 622, p. 347. 
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however, attaining to the approximative circular orbits of the 
other planets .(Jupiterj Saturn, and Uranus). The diameter 
of.the telescopie planets is immeasurably small ; and accord* 
ing to observations made by Lamont in Munich, and Madler 
with the Dorpat refractor, it is probable that the largest of 
the small planets is at the utmost only 145 geographical 
miles in diameter ; that is, one fifth of that of Mercury, one 
twelfth of that of the Earth. 

If the four planets nearest to the Sun, situated between the 
ring of the asteroids (the small planets) and the central body,' 
are called interior planets^ they will all agree in presenting 
a moderate size, a greater density, less flattened at the poles, 
and, at the same time, rotating slowly round their axes (in 
periods of rotation' of nearly 24 hours), and, with the excep- 
tion of one' (the Earth), without moons. On the contrary, the 
four exterior planets, those which are more remote from the 
Sun, situated between the ring of asteroids, and the, to us, un- 
known limits of the solar system (Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune), are considerably larger, five times less dense, 
their axial rotation more than, twice as rapid, and their num- 
ber of moons greater in the proportion of 20 to 1 . The in- 
terior planets are all smaller than the Earth (Mercury and 
Mars I and ^ smaller in diameter) ; the exterior planets, on 
the contrary, are from 4*2 to 11*2 larger than the Earth. 
The density of the Earth being taken as =1, theP densities 
of Venus and Mars are the same to within less than ^'^ ; the 
density of Mercury is also but very little more, according to 
Encke's determination of his mass. > On the contrary, none 
of the exterior planets exceed -in density J ;• Saturn, indeed, 
is only -^j' almost only half the density of the other exterior 
planets and the Sun. The exterior planets present the soli- 
tary phenomenon of the whole solar system, the wonderful 
circumstance of one of its principal planets being surrounded 
by an unattached ring ; also atmospheres which, in conse- 
quence of the peculiarity of their condensation, appear to us 
variable ; in Saturn, indeed, sometimes as interrupted bands. 

Although in .theimportant. classification of the planets into 
two gtou^s'of interior and exterior planets, the general char- 
acters of absolute magnitude, density, flattening at the poles, 
velocity of rotation, absence of moons, present themselves as 
dependent upon the distances, i. e., from their semi-orbital 
axes, this dependence can not be afHrmed of each one of these 
q^^ups Up to the present time we are ignorant, as I have 
already remarked of «ay internal necessity, any mechanical 
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law of nature, which (like the beautiful law wliich connects 
the square of the periods of revolution with the cube of the 
major axes) represents the above-named elements of the order 
of succession of the individual planetary bodies of each group 
in their dependence upon the distances. Although the planet 
which is nearest to the Sun (Mercury) is the densest, even 
six or eight times denser than some of the exterior planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, the order of succes- 
sion, in the case of Venus, the Earth, and Mars, or Jupiter, 
*Satum, and Uranus, is very irregular. The absolute mag- 
nitudes do generally, as Kepler has already observed (Har- 
monice Mundi, vol. iv., p. 194 ; Cosmos, vol. i., p. 93-97), 
increase with the distances ; but this does not hold good 
when the planets are considered individually. Mars is small- 
er than the Earth, Uranus smaller than Saturn, Saturn small- 
er than Jupiter, and succeeds immediately to a host of plan- 
ets, which, on account of their smallness, are almost im- 
measurable. It is true the period of rotation generally in- 
creases with the distance from the Sun ; but it is, in the case 
of Mars, slower than in that of the Earth, slower in Saturn 
than in Jupiter. 

The external world of forms, I again repeat it, can only 
be represented in the enumeration of relations of spa^e, as 
something actually existing in nature, and not as the subject 
of intellectual deductions of previously known causal rela- 
tions. No universal law for the cosmical regions is here 
traced, any more than for terrestri^-l regions in the culmina- 
ting points of mountain chains, or in the configuration of con- 
tinents. These are natural facts which have resulted from 
the conflict of numerous attractive and repulave forces, un- 
der conditions which are unknown to us. We here enter with 
eager and unsatisfied curiosity upon the obscure domain of 
incipient formation. It is to these phenomena that the so- 
frequently misused term of natural facts maybe applied in 
its strictest sense, cosmical processes which have taken place 
during spaces of time of, to us, immeasurable extent. If the 
planets have been formed from revolving rings of nebulous 
matter, it must, after having commenced to aggregj^te into 
globes, according to the preponderating influence of individ- 
ual centers of attraction, have passed through an intermina- 
ble series of conditions in order to have formed sometimes 
simple, sometimes interwoven orbits, planets of such difl'erent 
magnitudes, flattening, and density, with and without moons, 
and even, in one case» to blend the satellites into a solid ring 
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The present form of things, and the exact numerical determ- 
inations of their relations, has not hitherto heen able. to lead 
us to a knowledge of the past states, or a clear insight into 
the conditions under which they originated. These condi- 
tions must not, however, on that account, be called accident- 
al, as men call every thing whose genetic organ they are not 
able to explain. 

3. Absolute and apparent Magnitude; Configuration, 
— The diameter of the largest of all the planets (Jupiter) is 
30 times as .great as the diameter of the smallest of those 
which have been determined with certainty (Mercury) ; near- 
ly 11 times as great as the diameter of the Earth. Very 
nearly the same relations obtain between Jupiter and the 
Sun. Their diameters are nearly as 1 to 10. It has been 
asserted, perhaps erroneously, that the distance of the me- 
teoric stones, which there is a tendency to consider as small 
planetary bodies, from Vesta, which, according to a measure- 
ment by Madler, is 66 geographical miles in diameter, there- 
fore 80 miles less than the diameter of Pallas according to 
Lament, is not greater than the distance of Yesta from the 
Sun. According to these relations, there must be meteoric 
stones of t>17 feet in diameter. Fire-balls certainly have, 
while they retain a disk-like appearance, a diameter amount 
ing to 2600 feet. 

The dependence of the flattening at the poles upon the ve- 
locity of rotation appears most strikingly in the comparison 
of the Earth as a planet of the interior group (Rot., 23*'' 56'; 
Flattening, j^) with the exterior planet Jupiter (Rot., Q"*- 65' \ 
Flattening, according to Arago, ^V t according to John Her- 
schel, tV)» and Saturn (Rot., lO"*- 29'; Flattening, ^\y But 
Mars, whose rotation is still 41 minutes slower than the ro- 
tation of the Earth, has, even when a much smaller result is 
assumed tha^ that of William Herschel, very probably a much 
greater flattening. Does the reason of this anomaly, inas- 
much as the figure of the surface of an elliptical spheroid 
ought to correspond with the velocity of rotation, consist in 
the diflerence of the law of the increasing density toward the 
center of the superincumbent strata ? or in the circumstance 
that the liquid surface of some planets was solidified before 
they could assume the figure appertaining to their velocity 
of rotation ? The important phenomena of the backward 
motion of the equinoctial points or the apparent advance ot 
the stars (precession), that of nutation ^oscillation of the 
Earth's axis), and the variation of the mclination of the 

E 2 
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ecliptio, depen i, at theoietioal afltronomy proves, upon tae 
configuration. 

The absolute magnitudes of the planets, and their distance 
from the Earth, determine their apparent diameter. We 
• have, therefore, to arrange the planets according to their ab- 
solute (actual) magnitudes, proceeding from the larger to 
the smaller : 

The small planets with involved orbits, of which the lar^ 
est af f dars to be Pallas and Vesta : 

Mercury, Neptune, . 

Mara, Uranus, 

Venus, Saturn, 

Earth, Jupiter. . 

The apparent equatorial diameter of Jupiter, at a mean 
distance from the Earth, is 38"*4, while that of Venus, which 
is nearly equal in magnitude to the Earth, is only 16*9"; 
that of Man, 5''*8. But the apparent diameter of the disk 
of Venus increases in the inferior conjunction to 62", while 
that of Jupiter attains only an increase to 46". It is neces- 
sary to call to mind in this place that the point of the orbit 
of Venus at which it appeara to us with the brightest lights 
falls between the inferior conjunction and her greatest digres- 
sion from the Sun, because in that position the small lumin- 
ous crescent gives the most intense light, on account of its 
greatest proximity to the Earth. Upon the average, Venus 
appears the most beautifully luminous, even casting shadows 
in the absence of the Sun, when at a distance of 40° east or 
west from the Sun ; the apparent diameter then amounts to 
only 40", and the greatest width of the illuminated phase is 
scarcely 10". 

Apparent Diameter of Seven Planets, 

Mercury at a mean distance 6"'7 (oscillates from 4"'4 to 12") 

Venus " " 16"-9 ( " 9"-5 to 62") 

Mars " " 5"-8( " 3"-3 to 23") 

Jupiter " " 38"-4 ( " 30" to 46") 

Saturn " " 17"1 ( " 15" to 20") 

Uranus " " 3"- 9 

Neptune " " 2"-7 

The volumes of the planets in relation to the Earth are : 



Mercury as 1 : 16*7 

Venus " 1 : 105 

Earth " 1:1 

Mars " 1 : 714 



Jupiter as 1414 : 1 

Saturn " 735 : 1 

Uranus " 82 : 1 

Neptune " 108 : 1 
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while the volume of the Sun is to that of the Earth= 1407 124. 
Small alterations in the measurements of the diameters in- 
crease the data of volumes in the ratio of their cubes. 

The moving planets which agreeably enliven the aspect of 
the heavens, influence us simullaneously by the magnitudes 
of their disks and their proximity, by the color of their light, 
by scintillation — ^which is not entirely wanting to some plan- 
ets, in certain positions — and by the peculiarity with which 
their different surfaces reflect the Sun's light. Whether a 
feeble evolution of light from the planets themselves modifies 
the intensity and properties of their light, is a problem which 
still remains to be solved. 

4. Arrangement of the Planets and their Distances from 
the Sun. — In order to form a general conception of the plan- 
etary system as a whole, so far as it is yet known, and to rep- 
resent it in its mean distances from the central body, the Sun, 
the following table is given, in whi<^h, as has always been the 
custom in astronomy, the mean distance of the Earth from 
the Sun (20,682,000 geographical miles) is taken as unity. 
The greatest and smallest distances of the individual planets 
from the . Sun in aphelion and perihelion — according as the 
planet is situated in the ellipse whose focus is occupied by 
the Sun, at that point of the major axis (line of apsides) which 
is the farthest from or nearest to the focus — ^will be added 
aflerward, when treating of the planets individually. By the 
mean distance from the Sun, of which alone mention will be 
made in this place, is to be understood the mean of the great- 
est and smallest distance, or the half major axis of the plan- 
et's orbit. It must also be observed, that the numerical data 
employed, both previously and hereafler, are for the most part 
taken from Hansen's careful classification of the planetary 
elements in Schumacher's Jahrbuch for 1837. Where the 
data refer to time, they are, in the case of the older and larger 
planets, for the year 1800 ; but in the case of Neptune, for 
the year 1851, by the aid of the Berlin astronomischen Jahr^ 
Ifuch of 1853. The comparison of the small planets occur- 
ring afterward, and for which I am indebted to Pr. Galle, 
lefers exclusively to more recent epochs. 

Distances of the Planets from the Sun. 

Mercury 0*38709 I Earth 1-00000 

Venus C-72333 Mars 152369 
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SmaU Planets, 



Flora 2-202 

Victoria 2-335 

Vesta 2-362 

Iris 2-385 

Metis 2-386 

Hebe 2-425 

Parthenope 2.448 

Irene 2553 

Astrea 2577 



Egeria 2 579 

Juno 2-669 

Ceres 2-768 

Pallas 1-773 

Hygeia 3* 15 1 

Jupiter 6-20277 

Saturn 9*53885 

Uranus 1918239 

Neptune 3003628 



The simple observation of rapidly diminishing periods of 
revolution, from those of Saturn and Jupiter to Mars and 
Venus, led, at a very early time, under the assumption that 
the planets were attached to movable spheres, to conjectures 
as to the distances of these spheres from each other. As 
there are no traces of methodically-instituted observations 
and measurements to be found among the Greeks before the 
time of Aristarchus of Samos, and the establishment of the 
Alexandrinian Museum, a great difierenoe arose in the hypoth- 
esis as to the arrangement of the planets and their relative 
distances ; whether according to the most prevailing system, 
with reference to their distances from the Earth as the fixed 
center, or, a^ among the Pythagoreans, with reference to the 
distances. from the focus of the universe. The principal sub- 
ject on which there was a discrepancy of opinion was the 
position of the Sun, that is, its relative situation in reference 
to the inferior planets and the Moon.^ The Pythagoreans, 
who considered number to be the source of all knowledge, the 
real essence of all existing things, applied their theory of num- 
bers, the all-blending doctrine of numerical relations, to the 
geometrical consideration of the five regular bodies, to the 
musical intervals of tone which determine, accord, and form 
different kinds of sound, and even to the system of the uni- 
verse itself, supposing that the moving, and, as it were, vi- 
brating planets, exciting sound-waves,, must produce a spher- 
al music, according to the harmonic relations of their inter* 
vals of space. " This music," they add, " would be perceived 

* B5ckh, De Plaionico 8ytt., p. xxiv., and in Philolaosj p. 100. Thf 
succession of the planets, which, as we have just seen (page 94, note), 
gave rise to the naming of the week-days after the planetary deitieS; 
that of Geminus is distinctly called the oldest by Ptolem«;ns. {Almag,, 
xi., cap. i.) He blames the motives from which ''the modems han 
placed Venus and Mercury beyond the Sun." 
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by tho human ear if it was rendered insensible by extreme 
familiarity, as it is perpetual, and men are accustomed to it 
from childhood."* The harmonic part of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers thus became connected with the figura- 
tive representation of the Cosmos precisely in the Platonic 
TimsBUs ; for " cosmogony is to Plato the work of the union 
of opposite first causes, brought about by harmony."t Ho 
attempted, moreover, to illustrate the tones of the universe in 
an agreeable picture, by attributing to each of the planetary 
spheres a syren, who, supported by the stern daughters of Ne- 
cessity, the three Fates, maintain the eternal revolution of the 
world's azis.^l Such a representation of the Syrens, in whose 
place the Muses are sometimes substituted as the choir of 
heaven, has been, in many cases, handed down to us in an- 
tique monuments, especially in carved stones. Mention is 
constantly made of the harmony of the spheres, although gen 
erally reproachfully, throughout the writings of Christian an- 
tiquity, and all those of the Middle Ages, from Basil the Great 
to Thomas Aquinas and. Petrus Alliacus.t 

* The Pythagoreans affirm, in order to jostify the reality of the tones 
produced by the revolution of the spheres, that hearing tases place only 
where there is an alternation of sound and silence. — Aristot., De Ctelo^ 
ii., 9, p. 290, No. 24-30, Bekker. The inaudibility of the spheral music 
is also accounted for by its overpowering the senses.-— Cicero, De Rep., 
vi., 18. Aristotle himself calls the Pythagorean tone-myth pleasing 
and ingenions {KofupCtQ koI nepiTTtJg), but untrue (I. c, No. 12-15). 

t B6ckh, in PhUolautj p. 90. 

X Plato, De Republica, x., p. 617 (Davit* e tranelationt Bohn^t Clatt. 
Lib., p. 307).* He estimates the planetary distances according to two 
entirely different progressions, one by doubling, the other by tripling, 
from which results the series 1. 2. 3. 4. 9. 8. 27. It is the same series 
which is found in the Timseus, where the subject of the arithmetical 
division of the world — spirit (p. 35, Steph., Davig's trans., Bohn*s Cl€ue, 
Lib.), which Demiurgus propounds, is treated of. t'lato had, indeed, 
considered the two geometrical progressions 1. 2. 4. 8 and 1. 3. 9. 27 
together, and thus alternately taken each successive number from one 
of the two series, whence resulted the above-mentioned succession 1. 

2. 3. 4. 9 Compare B6ckh in the Studien von Daub und Creu' 

«er, bd. iii., p. 34-43 ; Martin, Etudes sur le TinUe, tom. i., p. 384, and 
tom. ii., p. 64. (Compare also Prevost, Sur VAme d^apris Plaion, in the 
M6m. de VAcad. de Berlin for 1802, p. 90 and 97 ; the same in the Bibli" 
othique Briiannique, Sciences et Arts, tom. xxxvii.,1108, p. 153.) 

$ See the acute work of Professor Ferdinand Piper, Von der Harmo* 
me der Spkdren, 1850, p. 12-18. The supposed relation of the seven 
vowels ot the old Egyptian language to the seven planets, and Gustav 
Beyffanli*s -conception, already disproved by Zoega's and T6lken*s in- 
vestigations, of the astrological hymns, rich m vowels, of the Egyptian 
Ertests, according to passages of Pseudo-Demetrius Fbalsereds (perhaps 
'emetrins of Alexandria), an epigram of Eusebius and a Gnostic man 
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Ax 10 L wlofe of the sixteenth century, ail the Pythagoiean 
and Platonic views of the system of the universe were again 
reajiimated in the person of the imaginative Kepler. He, in 
the first instance, constructed the planetary system in the 
Mysterium Cosmographicunit in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of the five regular solids, which may he imagined as 
situated between the planetary spheres, then in the Harmo' 
niceMundi, according to the intervals of tone.*" Convinced 
of the regularity of the relative distances of the planets, he 
believed that he had solved the problem by a happy combi- 
nation of his earlier and later views. It is extremely re- 
markable that Tycho Brahe, who in other respects is found 
to be so strictly attached to actual observation, had already 
expressed the opinion (controverted by Rothmann) that the 
revolving cosmical bodies were capable of vibrating the ce- 
lestial air (what we now call resisting medium) so as to pro- 
duce tones.t But the analogies between the relations of tone 
and the distances of the planets, which Kepler so long and 
laboriously endeavored to trace out, remained, in his opinion, 
as it appears to me, entirely with the domain of abstract 
speculation. He congratulated himself upon having, to the 
greater glorification of the Creator, discovered musical rela- 
tions of number in the relations of cosmical space ; as if, in 
poetic enthusiasm, he makes "Venus, together with the 
Earth, sound sharp in aphelion and fiat in perihelion ; the 
highest tone of Jupiter and that of Venus must coincide iu 
fiat accord." In spite of these merely symbolical expres 
sions, so frequently employed, Kepler says positively, " Jam 
soni in coelo nulli existunt, nee tam turbulentus est motus, ut 
ex attritu aurce cadestis eliciatur stridor.^ {Hdrmonice 
Mundij lib. v., cap. 4.) The thin and clear celestial air 
(aura coBlestis) is also mentioned here again. 

The comparative consideration of the planetary intervals 
with the regular bodies which would fill these intervals, en- 

nscript in Leyden, have been minutely treated of with critical erudition 
by the younger Ideler {Hermapion, 1841, pars i., p. 198-214). Com- 
pare al0O Loueck, Agleioph., torn, ii., p. 932. 

* On the gradual development of the musical ideas of Kepler, vide 
Apelt'tt Commentary of the Harmonice Mundiy in his work ; Johann 
Kepler's Wtltanncht, 1849, p. 76-116. (Compare also Delanibre, 
Hut. de VAstronom, Mod.., torn, i., p. 352-360.) 

t Cnsmost vol. ii., p. 316. 

t [Now there are no such things as sounds among the heavenly 
bodies, nor is their motion so tnrbulent as to elicit noise from the at 
tiition of the celesti&l air.} 
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eouraged Kepi it to extend his hypothesig even so far ds the 
region of fixed stars.* The circumstance which, on the oc- 
casion' of the discovery of Ceres, and the other so-called small 
planets y first forcibly recalled to mind Kepler's Pythagorean 
arguments, was his almost forgotten conjecture as to. the prob- 
able existence of a yet unseen planet in the great planetless 
chasm between Mars and Jupiter, ('* Mot us semper distan- 
tiam pone sequi videtur ; atque ubi magnus hiatus erat inter 
orbes^ erat et inter motus."t) " I have become more daring," 
he says, in the introduction to the Mysterium Cosmography 
icum, " and place a new planet between Jupiter and Mars, 
as also (a conjecture which was less fortunate, and remained 
long unnoticed}) another planet between Venus and Mercu- 
ry ; neither of these have been seen, probably on account of 
their extreme smallness.^ Kepler subsequently found that 

* Tycho had denied the existence of the crystalline spheres, in which 
the planets were supposed to be fixed. Kepler praised the undertak- 
ing, but he still adhered to the opinion that the sphere of fixed stars 
was a solid globular shell of two German miles in thickness, upon which 
are the twelve fixed stars, which are all situated at e<]^ual distances from 
us, and have a peculiar relation to the corners bf an idosbhedron. The 
fixed stars ** lamina sua ab intus emittuht;" " emit light from their own 
bodies ;*' he also considered for a long time that the planets were self* 
luminous, until Galileo taught' him' better! Although he, like many 
other of the ancients and Giordano Bruno, considered the fixed stars to 
be suns like our own*, still he was not much inclined to entertain the 
opinion, which he had well considered, that all fixed stars are sur- 
rounded by planets, as I had formerly stated them to be. (Cotmotf vol. 
ii., p. 328.) . Compare Apelt, Commentary to the Harmonice, p. 21-24 

t [^' There seenps to be always a close relation between the motion 
and the distance [of the planets]; that is to say, where there is a great 
interval between their orbs, the same exists also between their mo- 
tions."] 

X It was not until the year 1821 that Delambre, in the Hist, de PA*- 
tron. Mod,, tom. i., p. 314, directed attention to the planets which Kep- 
ler conjectured to lie Bet«veen Mercury and Venus, in the extracts 
which are complete with regard to astronomy, but not with regard to 
astrology, from Kepler*s collected works (p. 314-615). **0n u'a fait 
ancune attention k cette supposition de Kepler, quaiid on a form6 des 
projets de d^couvrir la planete qui (selon une autre de ces predic- 
tions) devait circuler entre Mars et Jupiter." '' No attention was paid 
to that supposition of Kepler's when pn>jects were formed for discover- 
ing the planet, which (according to another of his predictions) ought to 
revolve between Mars and Jupiter." 

$ The remarkable passase respecting a space to be filled up between 
Mars and Jupiter [hiatus] is in Kepler's PnH2rom«« Diuertaiionum Co9- 
mographicarum^ conlin-sns Mysterium Cosmcgrapkicum de admirabili 
proporlione Orbium CcBleOium, 1596, p. "''i "Cum igitur hac non siicce- 
deret, alia via, mirum qnam audaci, teu^avi aditura. Inter Jovem el 
Martem iuterposui novum ;»lanetam, itemnjue alium inter Veuerem el 
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he did not require these new planets for hi« solar system 
fbnnded upon the properties of the regular solids ; it was only 
necessarv to modify the distances of the old planets a little 
arhitrarily. (" Non repcries novos et incognitos planetas, ut 
paulo antea, interpositos, non ea mihi prohatur audacia ; sed 
illos veteres parum admodum luocatos.''^ — Myst. Cosmogr., 
p. 10.) The ideal tendencies of Kepler were so analogous 
to those of the Pythagorean school, and still more to those of 
Plato expressed in the 7^maus,\ that in the same way as 
Plato (CratyL, p. 409) assumed, in addition to the difier- 
ences of tone in the planetary spheres, those of color, Kepler 
likewise instituted some experiments {Astron. OpL, cap. 6, 
p. 261) for the purpose of detecting the colors of the planets. 
Even the great Newton, always so precise in his conclusions, 
was inclined, as Prevost has already remarked {MSm. de 
VAcad, de Berlin for 1802, p. 77 and 93), to reduce the di- 

Mercarium, qaos daoa forte ob exilitatem non videamas, iisqne sna 
tempera periodica ascripBi. Sic enim ezistimabam me aliquam squal- 
itatem proportionam enectoram, qns proportiones inter biuos versus 
Solem ordme minuerentor, versus fixas aagescerent; ut propior est 
Terra Veneri quantitate orbis terrestris, quam Mars Terre, in quanti- 
tate orbis Martis. Verum hoc pacto neque unius planetae interpositio 
sufficiebat ingenti hiatu, Jovem inter et Martem : manebat enim major 
Jovis ad ilium novum proportio, quam est Satumi ad Jovem. Rursus 
alio modo exploravi." '*When this plan therefore failed, I tried to 
reach my aim in another way, of, I must confess, singular boldness. 
Between Jupiter and Mars I interposed a new planet, and another also 
between Venus and Mercury, both which it is possible are not visible 
on account of their minuteness, and I assigned to them their respective 
periods. For in this way I thought that I might in some degree equal- 
ize their ratios, which ratios regularly diminished toward the Sun, and 
enlarged toward the fixed stars, as the Earth is nearer to Venus than 
Mars is to the Earth. But even in this way the interposition of one 
planet did not supply the great chasm between Jupiter and Mars, for 
the ratio between Jupiter and the supposed new planet still remained 
greater than between Saturn and Jupiter. Agam I tried in another 
way." Kepler was twenty-five years of age when he wrote this. It 
may be seen how his restless mind formed hypotheses, and again quick- 
ly forsook them, to deceive himself with others. He always retained 
a hopeful faith in being able to discover numerical laws where matter 
had aggregated under the manifold disturbances of attractive forces 
(disturbances whose combinations are incalculable, as are so many past 
events and formations on account of our ignorance of the accompanying 
conditions), aggregated into globes, revolving in orbits, sometimes sim 
pie and almost parallel, sometimes grouped together and surprisingly 
complicated. 

* [" You will not fitid new and unknown planets, as I said before ; 
that boldness I do not approve of; but yon will find the old ones a little 
altered in position."] 

t \Plai&$ Wo h» translated, vol: ii., Bohn's Classical Library 1 
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meiisioiis of the seven colors of the spectTum to tlie diatonio 
scale.* 

The hypothesis of yet unknown members of the planetary 
series calls to 'mind the opinion of Hellenic antiquity, that 
there were far more than five planets ; these were, indeed, 
all that had been observed, but many others might remain 
unseen, on account of the feebleness of their light and their 
position. Such a doctrine was especially attributed to Arte- 
midorus of Ephesus.f Another old H3llenic, and perhaps 
even Egyptian belief, appears to have teen, that " the celes- 
tial bodies which we now see were not all visible in earlier 
times." Connected with such a physical, or, much rather, 
historical* myth, is the remarkable form oP the praise of a 
high antiquity which some races ascribed to themselves. 

Thus the pre-Hellenic Pelasgian inhabitants of Arcadia 
called themselves Proselenes, because they boasted that they 
came into the country before the Moon accompanied the 
Earth. Pre-Hellenic and pre-lunarian were synonymous. 
The appearance of a star was represented as a celestial event, 
as the Deucalionic flood was a terrestrial event. Apuleius 
{Apologia, vol. ii., p. 494, ed. Oudendorp ; Cosmos^ vol. ii., 
p. 189, note) extends the flood as far as the Gatulean mount- 
ains of Northern Africa. Apollonius Khodius, who, accord- 
ing to Alexandrian custom, was fond of imitating old models, 
speaks of the early colonization of the Egyptians in the val- 

• Newtoni Opuscvla Mathematieaf Philatopkica et Pkilologiea, 1744, 
torn, ii., Opasc. xviii., p. 246 : '* Chordam masice divisam potius adhi- 
bai, non tantum quod cum phsenominis (Incis) optime couvenit, sed 
quod fortasse, aliquid circa colonim harmonias (quarum pictores Don 
penitus ignari sunt), sonorum coucordantiis fortasse analogas, iuvolvat. 
Qnemadmodum verisimilius videbitur animadvertenti aflSuitatem, quije 
est inter extimam Purpuram (Violarum colorem) ac Rubedin'em, colo- 
rum extremitates, qualis inter octaves terminos (qui pro unisonis quo- 
dammodo haberi possunt) reperitur." " I preferred employing the di- 
risions of the musical chord, not only because they harmonize best with 
the phenomena [of light], but because it is possible there may be some 
latent analogy between the harmonies of colors (with which painters 
are not altogether unacquainted) and the concords of sounds. This 
will appear more probable to any one who shall notice the similarity 
of relations between violet and red, the extreme colors [on the spec- 
trum!, and the highest and lowest notei^ of the octave, which somehow 
may be considered as in unison." — Compare also Frevost in the Atim 
de fAead. de Berlin for 1802, p. 77 and 93. 

t Seneca, Nat. Quatt, VIL, 13 : " Non has tantum Stellas quinque 
discurrere, sed solas obserVatas esse: ceterum, innumerabiles ferri per 
occultum.* " Not that these five stars only moved, but that they only 
had been observed, for a countless number are borne along beyond the 
reach of vision." 
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ley of the Nile : " the stars did not yet rewlvs in the hearens ; 
sor ha^. the Danaides yet appeared,«ff the race of Deucalion."* 



* Since the explanations whi^ Heyne has given of the orisin of the 
Astronomical myth of the Proseleoes, so widely diffused in antiquity (He 
ArcaHbus LmiM AnUquiorUnu, in Opute. Aoad,, vol. ii., p. 332), were 
insatisfactoiy to me, I was greatly rerjoiced to receive from my acute 
philological niend, Professor Johannes Franz, a new and very happy 
solution of this much-debated problem, by simple combinations of ideas. 
This solution is unconnected with either the arrangement of the calen* 
dar by the Arcadians,' or their worship of the Moon. I restrict myself 
here to an extract from an nnpublishea and more extended work . This 
explanation will not be unwelcome to some of my readers in a work 
^u which I have made a rule frequently to trace back the whole of our 
present knowledge to the knowledge of the ancients, and even to tn^ 
iitions believed generally or by very many. . * 

** We shall commence with a few of the principal passages from the 
ancients which treat of the Proselenes. Stephaous of Byzantium (v. 
Apicdc) mentions the logogniphs of Hippys of Rhegium, a cotemporary 
of Danns and Xerxes, as the first who called the Arcadians vpoffiXtf 
'ovf. The scholiasts {ad Apolkm, Rkod. IV., 264, and ad,Arutopk», 
Nub., 397) agree in saying, the remote antiquity of the Aroadians be- 
comes most clear from the ifact of their being called irpoaiTitivoi. They 
tppear to have been there before the Moon, as Eudoxus and Theodoras 
ilso say ; the latter adds that it was shortly before the labors of Uer- 
mles that the Moon appeared. In the government of the Tegeates, 
Aristotle states that the barbarians who inhabited Aroadia were driven 
mt by the later Arcadians before the Moon appeared, and therefore 
:hey were called frpoaiXtfvoi. Others say, Endymion discovered the 
.'evolution of the Moon ; but, as he was an Arcadian, his countiymen 
ivere called after him npouiXijvoi. Lucian expresses himself sligntins- 
iy. (Aitrdog., 26.) According to him, it was from stupidity and folly 
Chat the Arcadians said they were there before the Moon. In the Sehal* 
tdjEsehyl., Prom,, 436, it is observed, that irpoaeXoiftevov is called v£p<- 
'lofuvov, whence, therefore, the Aroadians were called irpoaeXrfvoif be- 
cause they are arrogant. The passages in Ovid as to the existence of 
ihe Arcadians before the Moon are' universally known. Recently, in- 
deed, the idea has sprang up that all the ancients were deceived by 
uhe form irpoai^rjvoi, and that the word (properly wpoi^tfvot) meant 
only pre-Hellenio, as Arcadia certainly was a Pelasgian country. 

" If, now, it can be proved," continues Professor Franz, ** that an- 
tthor people connectea their origin with another cosmical body, the 
kTouble ot takinff refuge in deceptive etymological explanations will 
be obviated. This kind of testimony exists in tiie most suitable form. 
The learned rhetorician Menander says literally in his work, De Econr 
oktMs (sec. ii., cap. 3, ed. Heeren), as follows: ' A third motive fur tlie 
^sraise of objects is the time ; this is the case in all the most ancient na- 
tions : when we say of a town or of a country it was founded before 
this or that star, or with those stars, before the flood or after the flcMid 
•—as the Athenians affirm they orisiinated at the same time as the Sun, 
tke Arcadians before tho Moon, the Delpbians immediately 'after the 
Sood — these are epochs, and, as it were, starting-points in time.' 

*' Therefore Delphi, the connection of which with the flood of Den- 
•>alTon is otherwise prove I {Pausan., x., G), is surpassed by Arcadia, 
md Arcadia by Athens. Ap< llouios Rbodius, who was so fund <if iuii 
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This important passage explains the praise of the Pelasgian 
Arcadia. 

I conclude these considerations respecting the distances of 
the planets, and their arrangement in space, with a law, 
which, however, scarcely deserves this name, and which is 
called by Lalande and Delambre a play of numbers; by oth- 
ers, a help for the memory. It has greatly occupied our la- 
borious Bode; especially at the time that Piazzi discovered 
Oeres : a circumstance,, however, which was in no way occa- 
sioned by that so-called law, but rather by a misprint in Wcd- 
liston's Catalogue of the Stars. If any one is inclined to 
consider that discovery as the fulfillment of a prediction, it 
must not be forgotten that the latter, as we have already 
pointed- out, extends back as far as Kepler, or more than a 
century and a half beyond Titius and Bode. Although the 
Berlin astronomer had already distinctly declared, in the sec- 
ond edition of his popular and extremely useful Anleitung 

tating old models, expresses liimself qaite in accordance with this pas- 
sage where he says (iv., 261), Egypt is said to have been inhabited be- 
fore all other countries ; * the stars did not yet all revolve in the heavens; 
the Danaides had not yet appeared, nor the race of Deucalion ; the Ar- 
cadians alone existed ; those of whom it is said that they lived before 
the Moon, eating acorns upon the mountains.' In the same manner, 
Nonnui (zli*) says of the Syrian Berbft that it was inhabited before the 
time of the Sun. 

** Such a habit of deriving determinations of time from epochs in the 
formation of the world is an offspring of the speculative period, in which 
all objects have still more vitality, and is most closely allied to the gen- 
ealogical local poetry ; so that it is not improbable that the tradition sung 
by an Arcadian poet of the battle of the giants in Arcadia, to which the 
above-quoted words of x»ld Theodoras (whom some consider to be a 
Samothracian, and whose work must have been verjr comprehensive'^ 
refer, may have given occasion to the general application of the epitnet 
irpoae^rjvoi to the Arcadians." With regai-d to the double names 'Ar- 
kades Pelasgoi,' and the opposition of a more ancient or recent peopling 
of Arcadia, compare the excellent work Der Peloponnegott by Ernst 
Curtius, 1851, p. 160 and 180. In the New Continent, also, there is, 
as I have already shown in another place (see , my Kleimen Schriftenf 
bd. i., p. 115), upon the elevated plam of Bogota, the race of Mayscos 
or Mozcas, who in their historical myths boast of a proselenic antiquity. 
The origin of the Moon is connected with the tradition of a great flood, 
which a woman who accompanied the miracle-worker Botschika had 
caused by her magical arts. . Botschika drove away the woman (called 
Huythaca or Schia). ' She left the Earth, and became the Moon, "which 
until then had never shone upon the Muyscas." Botschika, pitying the 
human race, opened a steep rocky wall near Canoas, where the Rio de 
Tunzha*uow rushes down, forming the famous waterfall Tequendama. 
The valley, filled with water, was then laid dry — a geognostic romance 
which occurs repeatedly ! for example, in the closed Alpine valley of 
Cashmir, where the mighty drainer is called Kusyapa. 
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vwr Kenntniss des gesHmtem Himmdi, that *' he had taken 
the law of the distances from a translation of Bonnet's Con' 
tempkUion de la NatwrCt prepared hy Professor Titius at 
Wittenherg," still it has generally home his name, and sel- 
dom that of Professor Titius. In a note which the latter add- 
ed to the chapter on the System of the Universe,* he says, 
'* When the distances of the planets aro examined, it is found 
that they are almost all removed from each other hy distances 
which are in the same proportion as their magnitudes in- 
crease. If the distance iitom Saturn to the Sun is taken as 
100 parts, the distance of Meroury from the Sun is 4 such 
parts, that of yenus4+3=7 such parts, the Earth4+6=10, 
Man 4+12=16. But from Mars to Jupiter there is a de- 
viation from this accurate (!) progression. Mars is followed 
hjr a space of 4+ 24 =28. such parts, in which neither a prin- 
cipal planet nor a suhordinate planet has yet heen seen. Is 
it possible that the Creator should have left this space empty ? 
It can not be doubted that this space belongs to yet undis- 
covered satellites of Mars ; or that perhaps even Jupiter has 
further satellites around him, which have not hitherto been 
seen by any telescope. In this space (unknown to us as re- 
gards its contents) Jupiter's circle of action extends to 4 -{-48 
=52. Then follows Saturn in 4+96=100 parts — an ad- 
mirable proportion." Titius was therefore inclined to consid- 
er the space between Mars and Jupiter as containing, not 
one, but, as is actually the case, several cosmical bodies ; how- 
ever, he conjectured that they were more likely to be subor- 
dinate than principal planets. 

How the translator and commentator of Bonnet obtained 
the number 4 for the orbit of Mercury, is nowhere stated. 
Perhaps he selected it only in order to have in combination 
with the easily divisible numbers 96, 48, 24, &;c., exactly 100 
for Saturn, at that time the most distant planet known, whose 
distance is 9*5, thus very nearly =10*0. It is less probable 
that he constructed the order of succession by commencing 
from the nearer planets. A sufficient correspondence of the 
law of duplication, setting out, not from the Sun, but from 
Mercury, with the true planetary distances, could not have 
been affirmed in the last century, as the latter were known 

* Karl Bonnet, Betrachtunp iiber die Nature translated bj Titius, sec- 
ond edition, 1772, p. vii., note 2 (the first edition appeared m 1766). In 
Bonnet's original work no sach law is noticed. (Compare also Bode, 
AnUU, xur Kenntnus det gutimUn HimmeUt second edition, 1772, p 
462.) 
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at that time with sufficient accnracy for this purpose. In 
reality, the distances between Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus ap- 
proximate very closely to the duplication ; nevertheless, since 
the discovery of Neptune, which is much too near to Uranus, 
the defectiveness in the progression has become strikingly ev- 
ident.* 

What is called the law of Wurm of Leonberg, and some- 
times distinguished from the law of Titius and Bode, ii mere- 
ly a correction which Wurm made as to the distance of Mer- 
cury from the Sun, and the difference between the distances 
of Mercury and Venus. Approximating nearer to the fact, 
he fixes the former as 387, the latter 680, and the distance 
of the Earth lOOO.f Gauss had already, on the occasion of 

'^ Since, according to Titias, the distance from the San to Satam, 
then the outermost planet, is taken as =100, the individual distances 
should be, 

MercQiy, Venus, Earth, Mars, Small planets, Jupiter, 

4 7 19 .18 _3 8 5 2 

nrir imr nnr Tinr tbtt Tinr 

according to the so-called progression : 4, 4+3, 44-6, 4-f-12, 4+24, 
4+48; consequently, when the distance of Saturn from the.Sun is taken 
as 789*2 million geographical miles, those of the other planets, expressed 
in the same measure, are : 



Distances, according to Titias, in Geographical 

MUes. 

-IL 



Mercury 31 *6 millions. 

Venus 55*2 

Earth 788 

Mars 126-0 

Small planets :.... 220*8 

Jupiter 410 4 

Saturn- 789-2 

Uranus 1586-8 

Neptune 3062-0 
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Actual Distance in 
Geographical Miles. 



32-0 millions. 
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82-8 
126-0 
220-8 
430-0 
789-2 
1586-8 
2484-8 
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t Wurm, in Bode^s Astron. Jakrbuch for the year 1790, p. 168; and 
Bode* Von dem neuen xm$ehen Mars und Jupiter enideckten €Khten 
Hauf^plan^en des Sonnenty^emtt 1802, p. 45. With the numerical cor- 
rection of Warm, the series, according to the distances from the Sun, iss 



Mercury 387 

Venus 387+ 

Earth 387+ 

Mart 387+ 

Small planets :.387+ 

Jupiter 387+ 

Satum 387+ 



Parts. 

'293= 680. 

2-293= 973. 

4-293= 1559. 

8-293= 2731. 

16-293= 5075. 

32-293= 9763. 

64-293=19139. 



Uranus 387+ 

Neptune 387+128293=37891. 

. In order that the degree of accuracy of these results may he tested, 
the actual mean distances of the planets are given in the next table, as 
ther are acknowledged at the present time with the addition of the 
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the discovery of Pallas by Olben, aptly criticised the aty 
called law of distances in a letter to Zach (October, 1802). 
" The statement of Titios," says he, '* contrary to the nature 
of all truths which merit the name of laws, agrees only ap- 
proximatively with observed facts in the case of most plan- 
ets, and, what does not appear to have been once observed, not 
at all in the case of Mercury. It is evident that the series 

4, 4+3, 4+6, 4+12, 4+48, 4+96, 4+192, 

with which the distances should correspond, is not a continu 
ous series at all. The member which precedes 4+3 should 
not be 4 ; »'. e., 4+0, but 4+1^. Therefore, between 4 and 
4+3, there should be an infinite number ; or, as Wurm ex- 
presses it, for n=l, there is obtained from 4+2'*'~*.3, not 4, 
but 5^. Otherwise, the attempt to discover such approxi- 
mative similarities in nature is by no means to be censured." 
5. Masses of the Planets. — These elements are determined 
by satellites when there are any, by the mutual disturbances 
of the principal planets among each other, or by the influence 
of a cometof brief revolution. In this way the hitherto un- 
known mass of Mercury was determined by Encke in 1841, 
by the disturbances which his comet Buffered. The same 
comet ofiers a prospect of a future improvement in the esti- 
mation of the mass of Venus. The disturbances of Yeka aic 
applied to Jupiter. The mass of the Sun. being taken as 
unity, those of the planets are (according to Encke, vierte 
Abhandlung fiber den Cameten von Pons in den Schriften 
der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften for 1842, p. 5) • 

Mercury TTjiTTT 

Veniw tttVjit 

Earth ttuVtt 

nambera which Kepler considered, in accordance with the Tychonie 
system, to be the trae ones. I quote the latter from Newton^i work 
i^e Mundi Sytemate {Oputeula Math. Philot. et Philol., 1744, torn. ii.. 
P «2): 



Planeto. 


Actual DUtanoes. 


Kepler's Results. 


Mercury .....•.•>>.•••..•• 


0*38709 
0-72333 
1-00000 
1*52369 
2-66870 
6*20277 
9*53885 
19-18239 
30-03628 


..0:38806 
0-72400 
1-00000 
1-52350 

5*19650 
9*51000 


Venus .... ........ .«.. .... 


Earth 


Mars ..................... 


Juno ...-- -»-» .- ■» 


Juoiter ................... 


Saturn ................... 


Wranus ..........x 


Neptune 
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gSarth and Moon together.. . jii^Tv) 
BIS,....., TJTh-n 

Jupiter and his satellites .... tttt^ttt 

Saturn sjiTJ 

XJranus sjizj 

Neptune ttttt 



The mass t^Vt' "^hich Le Terrier found, by means of his 
sagacious calculations, before the actual discovery of Neptune 
by Galle, is greater, although remarkably near to the truth. 
The arrangement of the principal planets, according to their 
increasing masses, is, when leaving out the small ones, the 
following: 

Mercury, Mars, Venus, Earth, Uranus, Neptune, Saturn, 
Jupiter ; 
thus, like the volumes and densities, entirely different from the 
order of succession of the distances from the central body. 

6. Densities of the Planets. — ^By applying the above quot- 
ed volumes and masses, the following numerical relations are 
obtained for the densities . of the planets (according as the 
eirth or water is taken as unity) : 



Planets. 



Relation to the 


Relation to the 


Earth. 


denaity of Water. 


1-234 


6-71 


0-940 


5-11 


1-000 


5-44 


0-958 


5-21 


0-243 


1-32 


0-140- 


0-76 


0-178 


0-97 


0-230 


1-25 



Mercury. 
Venus . . . 
Earth ... 

Mars 

Jupiter.. 
Saturn .. 
Uranus . . 
Neptune, 



In the comparison of the density of the planets with water, 
the density of the Earth serves as a basis. Reich's experi- 
ments, made in Freiberg, with the torsion balance, gave 
5*4383 : very nearly the same as the analogous experiments 
of Cavendish, which, according to the more accurate calcula- 
tions of Francis Baily, gave 5*448. The result of Baily's 
own experiments is 5*660. It will be seen from the abovo 
table that Mercury, according to Encke's determination of 
mass, comes very near to the other planets of medium mag- 
nitude. 

This table calls to mind forcibly the classification, several 
times mentioned by me, of the planets into two groups, which 
are separated from each other by the zone of tlie small plan 
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ets. The differenceB of density whieh are presented by Man, 
Venus, the Earth, and eren Mercury, are very slight ; almost 
equally similar among each other, but from 4 to 7 times less 
dense than the former group, are the planets more distant 
from the Sun — Jupiter, Neptune, Uranus, and Saturn. The 
density of the Sun (0*252, if the Earth is taken as 1000 ; 
therefore, in reference to water, 1*37) is but little more than 
the densities of Jupiter and Neptune. Consequently, the ■ 
planets and the Sun* must be arranged, according to their 
increasing density, in the following order : 

Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, Jupiter, Sun, Venus, Mars, Earth, 
Mercury. 

Although, upon the whole, the densest planets are nearer to 
the Sun, still, ivhen they are considered individiuiUy, their 
density is by no means proportional to the distances, as New- 
ton was inclined to assume.! 

7. Periods of Sidereal Revolution and Axial Rotation 
— We shall confine ourselves here to giving the sidereal, or 
true periods of revolution of the planets in reference to the 
fixed stars, or a fixed point of the heavens. During such a 
revolution, a planet passes through exactly 360 degrees in its 
course round the Sun. The sidereal revolutions of the plan- 
ets must be clearly distinguished from the tropical and synodic, 
the former of which refer to the return to the spring equinox, 
the latter to the difference of time between two consecutive 
conjunctions or oppositions. 

* The Sun (which Kepler considered to be magnetic, probably from 
3nthasia8tic act miration tor the divina inverUa of his justly famous co 
temporary, William Gilbert, and whose rotation in the same direction 
as the planets he maintained long before the Sun-spots were discovered ) 
Kepler declares, in his Comment, de motibua Stella Martie (cap. 23), ana 
in AetmmomuB pars OpHca (cap. 6), to be '^ the densest of all cosmical 
bodies, because it moves all the others which.belong to his system." 

t Newton, De Mundi SyUemate, in Opuseulu, torn, ii., p. 17: '' Cor- 
pora Veneris et Mercurii majore Solis calore magis coucocta et coagu- . 
lata sunt. Planets ulteriores, defectu caloris, carent substantiis illis 
metallicis et mineris ponderosis quibus Terra referta est. Densiora cor- 
pora qusB Soli propiora : ea ratione constabit optime pondera Planeta- 
rum omnium esse inter se ut vires." " The bodies of Venus and Mer- 
cury are more ripened and condensed on account of the greater heat 
of the Sun. The more remote planets, by want of heat, are deficient 
in those metallic substances and weighty minerals with which the Earth 
abounds. Bodies are denser in proportion to their nearness to the Sun , 
from which reason it will easily appear that the weight c fall planets Is 
in proportion to their forces." 
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Planet!. 


Periods of sidereal 
Revolutioas. 


Rotation. 


Mercury. ............... 


87<»-96928 

224-70078 

365-25637 

686-97964 

4332*58480 

10759-21981 

30686-82051 

60126-70000 


d« h< in. 0* 

23 56 4 

1 37 20 
9 55 27 
10 29 17 


Venus. . ................ 


Barth 


Mars 


Jupiter. .... .... .... .... 


Saturn ................. 


Uranus ................*. 


Neotune. 





In another more perspicuous form the two periods of revo 
lution are : 



Mercury 87''' 

Venus 224 

Earth 365 



23^^ 

16 

6 



15"- 
49 
9 



47'- 
7 
10 -7496 



17h. 


30"- 


41*- 


20 


2 


7 


23 


16 


32 


19 


41 


36 


17 









whence it follows that the period of the tropical revolution, 
or the length of the solar year, is 365'*-24222, or 365d. 5h. 
43ra. 47"' 8091 ; the length of the solar year is shortened 
0"*595 in 100 years on account of the precession of the equi- 
noxes : 

Mars 1 year, 321"^ 

Jupiter 11 years, 314 

Saturn 29 years, 166 

Uranus 84 years, 5 

Neptune 164 years, 225 

The rotation is most rapid in the case of the exterior planets, 
which have, at the same time, a longer period of revolution ; 
slower in the case of the smaller interior planets, which are 
nearer to the Sun. The periods of revolution of the asteroids 
between Mars and Jupiter are very various, and will be spoken 
of in the enumeration of the individual planets. It is there- 
fore sufficient, in this place, to give a comparative result, and 
to observe that among the small planets Hygeia has the lon- 
gest, and Flora the shortest period of revolution. 

8. Inclinatiort of the Planetary Orbits and Axes of Ro- 
tation. — Next to the masses of the planets, the inclination 
and eccentricity of their orbits are among^ the most important 
elements upon which the disturbances depend. The compar- 
ison of these, in the order of succession of the interior, small 
intermediate and exterior planets (from Mercury to Mars, from 
Flora to Hygeia, from Jupiter to Neptune), presents manifold 
similarities and contrasts, which lead to considerations as to 
the formation of these cosmical bodies, and their changes dur 

Vol. IV.— F 
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ing long periods of time. The planets revolving in »acli ▼»• 
rious elliptical orbits are also all^ situated in different planes. 
In order to render a numerical comparison possible, they are 
reduced to a fundamental plane, either fixed or movable, ac* 
cording to certain laws. As such, the most convenient is the 
ecliptic — ^the course which the Earth actually traverses — or 
the equator of the terrestrial spheroid. We add to the same 
table the inclinations of the axes of rotation of the planets 
toward their own orbits, so far as they are determined with 
any certainty. 



Planeti. 


Inclinatioii of tlm 
Planetary OrUti 
to the EcMpdc 


Inclination of the 
Planetary Orbito 
to the Earth's 
Equator. 


Inclination of the 
axes of the Plan- 
ets to tbefar Orb- 
its. 


Mercnry 

Venns 


70 0' 5"-9 
30 23' 28"-5 
QO 0' 0" 
10 51' 6"-2 
10 18' 51"-6 
2° 29' 35"-9 
00 46' 28"-0 
10 47/ 0" 


28° 45' 8" 
240 33' 21" 
230 27' 54"-8 
240 44/ 24" 

230 18' 28" 
220 38' 14" 
230 41' 24" 
220 21' 0" 


660 32' 
6I0 18' 
86O 54' 


Earth 


Mars ........... 


Japiter ......... 


Saturn .......... 


Uranus 


Neptune 



The small planets are omitted here, because they will be 
treated of further on as a separate distinct group. If the 
planet Mercury, situated near the Siin, and the inclination 
of whose axis toward the ecliptic (7° 0' 5"*9) approaches 
very near to that of the solar equator (7^ 30'), the inclinations 
of the other seven planets will be seen to oscillate between 
0}^ and 3j-^. Jupiter exhibits, in the position of the axis of 
rotation with reference to its own orbit, the closest approxi- 
mation to the extreme of perpendicularity. On the contrary, 
the axis of rotation of Uranus, to conclude from the inclina- 
tion of the orbits of its satellites, very nearly coincides with 
the plane of the planet's orbit. 

Since the division and duration of the seasons, the solar al- 
titudes under various latitudes, and the length of the days, 
depend upon the amount of the inclination of the Earth's axis 
toward the plane of its orbit, as well as upon* the obliquity of 
the ecliptic (». e., u^n the angle which the apparent course 
of the Siin makes with the equator at their'point of intersec- 
tion), this element is of the most extreme importance as re- 
gards the astronomical climate, i.e., the temperature of the 
Earth, in as far as this is a function of the meridian altitude 
attained by the Sun and the duration of its continuance above 
the horizon. If the obliquity of the ecliptic were great, 01 
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if, indeed, the Earth's equator were perpendicular to the 
Earth's orbit, at each part of its surface, even under the 
poles, the Sun .would, be in the zenith once in the year, and 
for a greater or less time, neither rise nor set. The differ- 
ences of summer and winter under each latitude (as well as 
the length of the day) would obtain the maximum of opposi- 
tion. The climates in each part of the Earth would belong, 
in the highest degree, to ^ those. which are called extreme, and 
which an interminably complicated series of rapidly-changing 
currents of air could only slightly equalize. If the reverse 
were the case, or the obliquity of the ecliptic null, if the 
Earth's equator coincided with the ecliptic, the difiercnces of 
the seasons and in the length of the days would cease every 
where, because the Sun would continually appear to move in 
the equator. ' The inhabitants of the poles would see it per- 
petually at the horizon. . "The mean annual temperature of 
each point of the Earth's surface would also be that of each 
individual day."*^ This condition has been called an eternal 
spring, although, however, only on account of the universally 
equal length of the days and nights. . As the growth of 
plants would be deprived of the stimulating action of the 
Sun's heat, a great part of those districts which we now call 
temperate zones would be reduced to the almost always uni- 
form and not very agreeable spring climate, from which I 
suffered much under the equator, upon the barren mountain 
plains fParamost) between 10,659 and 12,837 feet above the 
level ot the sea, situated near the boundary of perpetual snow 
in the Andes chain. . The temperature of the air during the 
day oscillates there between 4^° and 9° Reaum. (42° and 
520-25 Fahr.). 

Grecian antiquity was much occupied with the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, with rough measurements, conjectures as to its 
variability, and the influence of the inclination of the Earth's 
axis upon climate, and the luxuriance of organic development. 
These speculations belonged especially to Anaxagoras, the 
Pythagorean school, and to (Enopides of Chios. The pas- 
sages which give us any information on this point are scanty 
and indecisive ; however, they show that the development of 
organic life and the origin of animals were considered to have 
been simultaneous with the epoch in which the axis of the 
Earth first commenced to be inclined, which also altered tha 

* Madler/ Astronomies $ 193. 

t Hamboldt, De DistrUmtione Georraphiea Plantommt p. 104. ( Viewt 
9fNaturei p. 220 to 223, Bohn's edition.) 
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inhabitability of the planet in particular zones. According 
to Platarch, De Flac, Phdlos., ii., 8, Anaxagoras believed 
" that the world, after it had come into existence and x»ro- 
daced from its wonb lirtng beings, had of itself inclined to- 
ward the south." In the same regard, Diogenes Laertius 
says of the Glazomenier, " the stars had originally projected 
themselves in a dome-like layer, so that the pole appearing 
at any time was vertically over the Earth ; but that after- 
ward they assumed an oblique direction." The origin of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic was considered as a oosmical event. 
There was no question respecting a subsequent progressive 
alteration. 

The description of the two extreme, therefore opposite, con 
ditions to which the planets XJranuS and Jupiter approximate 
most closely, is suited to call to mind the variations which the 
increasing or decreasing obliquity, of the ecliptic would pro- 
duce in the meteorological relations of our planet, if these va- 
riations were not comprised within very narrow limits. The 
knowledge of these limits, the subject of the great works of 
Leonhard Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace, may be called one 
of the most brilliant achievements of modem times in theo- 
retical astronomy and the perfected higher analysis. These 
limits are so narrow, that Laplace (Expos, du Systeme du 
Monde^ ed. 1824, p. 303) puts forward the opinion that the 
obliquity of the ecliptic oscillates about its mean position only 
1^° toward both sides. According to this statement,* the 
tropical zone (the tropic of Cancer, as its northernmost and 
outermost boundary) would approach only so much nearer to 
us. The result would therefore be, if the numerous other 
meteorological perturbations are omitted, as if Berlin were 
gradually displaced from it present isothermal line to that 
of Prague. The elevation of the mean annual temperature 
would scarcely amount to more than one degree of the cen- 
tigrade (^'y of a degree of Fahrenheit's) thermometer.f Biot, 

• " L'^tendue entiere de cette variation serait d'environ 12 dogres, 
mais Taction du Soleil et de la Lane la r^ait k pea pr^s k trois degr^a 
(cent^simaux)." *^ The entire extent of that Tariation woald be about 
12^, but the action of the Sun and Moon reduce it to veiy nearly 3^- 
(centesimal).*' — Laplace, Expos, du Syst. du Monde, p. 303. 

t I have shown in another place, bv comparison of numerous mean 
annual temperatures, that in Europe, m)m the North Cape to Palermo, 
the difference of one degree of geographical latitude very nearly cor- 
responds to 0*5^ of the centigrade thermometer, but in the vrestem 
temperature-system of America (between Boston aoil Charlestown) to 
0-9^. {Asie Centrale, torn, iii., p. 229-.) 
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indeed, also assumes only narrow limits for the alternating 
variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic, but considers it 
more advisable not to assign to it a determinate number. 
'* La diminution lente et s^culaire de I'obliquit^ de I'eclip- 
tique/' says he, ''ofire des 6tats alternatifs qui produisent ^ 
une oscillation 6ternelle, comprise entre des limites fixes. La 
th6orie n'a pas encore pu parvenir a determiner ces limites; 
inais d'apres la constitution du systeme planetaire, elle a d6< 
montr6 qu'elles existent et qu*elles sent tres peu Vendues 
Ainsi, a ne considerer que le seul efiet des causes constantes 
qui agissent actuellement sur le systeme du monde, on peut 
affirmer que le plan de T^cliptique n^ a jamais coincide et ne 
coincidera jamais avec le plan de Tequateur, phenomene qui, 
s'il arrivait, produirait sur le Terre le (pr6tendu I) printemps 
perpetuel."* — Biot, TraiU d^Astronomie Physique^ 3d ed., 
1847, tom. iv., p. 91. 

While the nutation of the Earth's axis discovered by Brad- 
ley depends merely upon the influence of the Sun and the 
Earth's satellite upon the oblate figure of our planet, the in- 
crease and decrease in the obliquity of the ecliptic is the con- 
sequence of the variable position of all the planets. At the 
present time, these are so situated that their united influence 
upon the Earth's orbit produces a diminution in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. This obliquity amounts, according to Bessel, 
to 0"*457 annually. At the end of many thousand years, the 
situation of the planetary orbits and their nodes (their points 
of intersection with the ecliptic) will be so diflerent, that the 
advance of the equinoxes will be converted into a retrogres- 
sion, and consequently an increase in the obhquity of the eclip- 
tic. Theory teaches us that these increases and diminutions 
occupy periods of very unequal duration. The most ancient 
astronomical observations which have come down to us, with 
accurate numerical data, reach back to the year 1104 before 
Christ, and testify to the extreme antiquity of Chinese civil- 
ization. .The literary remains are scarcely a century more 

* " The slight and secular variation of the obliquity of the ecliptic 
presents alternating states, which produce an eternal oscillation com- 
prised within fixed limits. Theory has not been able to determine 
those limits ; but, according to the constitution of the planetary system, 
it has been proved that they exist, and that they are of very slight eso' 
tetU. Thus, to consider only the effect of the permanent causes which 
act upon the system of the world, it may be affirmed that the plane of 
the ecliptic never ha§ and never foUl coincide with the plane of the 
equator, a phenomenon which, if it took place, would produce upon the 
Kartfa the (pretended !) eternal spring. 
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recent, and a regulated calcnlation of time extends (accord 
ing to Edward Biot) as far back as 2700 years before Christ.* 
Under the reign of Tscheu-Kung, the brother of Wu-Wang, 
the meridian shadows were measured in two solstices, upon 
an eight-foot gnomon, in the town of Layang, south of the 
Yellow River (the town is now called Uo-nan-fu, and is in 
the province of Ho-nan), in a latitude of 34^ 46'.t These 
measurements gave the obliquity of the ecliptic as 23^ 54' ; 
that is, 27' greater than it was in 1850. The observations 
of Pytheas and Eratosthenes at Marseilles and Alexandria are 
six and seven centuries later. We possess the results of four 
observations of the obliquity of the ecliptic previous to our era, 
and seven subsequent, up to Ulugh Beg's observations at the 
observatory of Samarcand. The theory of Laplace corresponds 
sometimes in plus, sometimes in minus, in an admirable man* 
ner with the observations made during a period of nearly 3000 
years. The knowledge transmitted to us of Tscheu-Kung's 
measurement 'jf the shadow-length is so much the more for- 
tunate, as the manuscript which mentions it escaped, from 
some unknown cause, the fanatical destruction of books com- 
manded by the Emperor Schi-hoang-ti of the Tsin dynasty, in 
the year 246 before Chnst. Since the commencement of the' 
fourth Egyptian dynasty with the Kings Chufu, Schafra, and 
Menkera — ^the builders of the Pyramids — ^falls, according to 
Lepsius, twenty-three centuries before the solstitial observa- 
tion at Layang, it is indeed very probable, from the high de- 
gree of civilization of the Egyptian people and their early 
regulation of a calendar, that even at that time the length 
of shadows had been measured in the valley of the Nile; but 
no knowledge of this has come down to us. Even the Peru- 
vians, although less advanced in the perfection of calendars 
and intercalations th^n the Muyscas (mountain inhabitants 
of New Granada) and the Mexicans werej possessed gno- 
mons, surrounded by a circle marked upon a very level sur- 
face. They stood in several parts of the empire, ^ well as 
in the great temple of the Sun at Cuzco ; the gnomon at 
duito, situated almost under the equator, was held in great- 
er veneration than the others, and crowned with flowers upon 
the equinoctial feasts.:( 

* Cotmos, vol. ii., p. 114, 115, and notes. 

t Laplace, Expo$. du Sygtime du Monde, 5th ed., p. 303, 345, 403, 
t06, and 408; the aame in the Connaisianee de» Temp* for 1811, p. 386 
Biot, Traiti Elem, d^Attron. Pkynquei torn, i., p. 61 ; torn. !▼., p. 90-99 
and 614-«23. 

t Garcilaso, Comment.^ Reales, part i. lib. ii., cap. 22-25; Prescott 
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9. Eccentricity of the Planetary OrHts. — The form of 
the elliptical orhits is determined by the greater or less dis- 
tance of the two foci from the center of the ellipse. Thig 
distance, or the eccentricity of the planetary orbits expressed 
in fractional parts of their half major axes, varies from 0*006 
in the orbit of Venus (consequently very near the circular 
form), and 0076 in that of Ceres, to 0205 and 0255 in 
those of Mercury and Juno, Next in succession to the least 
eccentric orhits of Venus and Neptune follows that of the 
Earth, whose eccentricity is now decreasing at the rate of 
about 0*00004299 in 100 years, while the minor axis in- 
creases ; then come the orbits of Uranus, Jupiter, Saturn,' 
Ceres, Egeria, Vesta, and Mars. The most eccentric orhits 
are those of Juno (0*255), Pallas (0*239), Iris (0*232), Vic- 
toria (0*217), Mercury (0*205), and Hebe (0*202). The ec- 
centricity is on the increase in the orbits of some planets, as 
Mercury, Mars, and Jupiter ; on the decrease in those of 
others, as Venus,, the Earth; Saturn, and Uranus. The fol 
lowing table gives the eccentricities of the large planets for 
the year 1800, according to Hansen. The eccentricities of 
the fourteen small planets will be given subsequently, to- 
gether with other elements of their orbits for the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

Hist, of the Conquest of PerUf vol. i., p. 126. The Mexicans possessed, 
among their twenty hieroglyphical signs of the days, one hela in espe> 
cial veneration, called Ollintonatiuh, that of the four movements of the 
£•««», which governed the great cycle, renewed every.52=4x 13 years, 
and referred to the course of the Sun intersecting the solstices and equi- 
noxes, and hieroglyphlcally expressed by foot-steps. In the beautiful- 
ly-painted illuminated Aztec manuscript, which was formerly preserved 
in the villa of Cardinal Borgia at Veletri, and from which I derived 
much important information, there is the remarkable astrological sign 
of a cross. The day-signs, which are written on the margin by its side, 
would perfectly represent the passage of the Sun through the zenith of 
the town of Mexico (TenochtitlanV the equator, and the solstitial points, 
• if the points- (round disks), addea to the day-signs on account of the 
periodic series, were equally complete in all three passages of the Sun. 
(Humboldt, Vnesdes CordillireSf pi. xxxvii., No. 8, p. 164, 189, and 237.) 
The King of Tezcuco, Nezahualpilli (called B,fast ehildy because his fa- 
ther fasted for a long time previously to the birth of the wished-for 
son), who was passionately given to astronomical observations, erected 
a building which Torquemada rather venturously calls an observatory^ 
and the ruins of which he saw. {Monarquia Indiana, lib. ii., cap. 64.) 
In the Raccolta M Mendoza, we find a priest represented (Vues des 
CordillereSf pi. Iviii., No. 8, p. 289), who is watchmg the stars, which 
is expressed by a dotted line which passes from the observed star to hit 
eve. 
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Mercury 0-2056163 

Venus 00068618 

Earth 00167922 

Mars 00932166 



Jupitei 00481681 

Saturn 0056 1535 

Uranus 00466108 

Neptune 00087 1946 



The motion of the major axis (line of apsides) of the 
planetary orhits, by which the place of the perihelion is 
changed, is a motion which goes on perpetually in one di- 
rection, and proportionally to the time. It is a change in 
the position of the major axis, which requires more than a 
hundred thousand years to complete its cycle, and is to be 
distinguished as essentially different from those alterations 
which the planetary orbits undergo in their form — ^their el- 
lipticity. The question has been raised as to whether the 
increasing value of this ellipticity is capable, during thou- 
sands of years, of modifying, to any considerable extent, the 
temperature of the Earth, in reference to the daily and an- 
nual quantity and distrilnition of heat ? Whether a partial 
solution of the great geological problem of the imbedding of 
tropical vegetable and animal remains in the now cold zones 
may not be found, in these astronomical causes, proceeding 
regularly in accordance with eternal laws? The same 
mathematical arguments which excite apprehensions as i^ 
the position of the apsides, the form of the elliptical planet 
ary orbits (according as these approach the circular form oi 
a cometary eccentricity), as to the inclination of the planet- 
ary axes, changes in the obliquity of the ecliptic, the influ- 
ence of precession upon the length of the year, also afford, 
in their higher analytical development, cosmical grounds for 
reassurance. The major axes and the masses are constant. 
Periodic recurrence hinders the unlimited augmentation 
of certain perturbations. In consequence of the mutual, and, 
at the same time, compensating influence of Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, the eccentricities of their orbits, in themselves slight, 
are alternately in a state of increase and decrease, and are 
also comprised within fixed, and, for the most part, narrow 
limits. 

The point in which the Earth is nearest to the Sun falls in 
very different periods of the year, in consequence of the al- 
teration in the position of the major axis.* If the perihelion 
falls at the present time on the first day of January, and tho 

* John Herschol, on the Astronomical Causes vhich may wfiuene^ 
Oeologicdl Phenomena^ in the Transact, of the Geolog, Soc, of London 
2d series, vol. iii., pi. i., p. 298; the same in his Treatise on Atircnomy 
1833. {Cab. Cyclop., vol. xliii., $ 315.'^ 
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aphelion six months afterward, upon the first day of July, it 
may happen, on account of the advance (tumifig) of the 
major axis of the Earth's orbit, that the minimum may oc 
cur in summer and the maximum in winter, so that in Jan- 
uary the Earth would be farther from the Sun than in the 
summer by about 2,800,000 geographical miles (i. e., about 
g^^th of the mean distance of the Earth from the Sun). It 
might, at the first glance, be supposed that the occurrence 
of the perihelion at an opposite time of the year (instead of 
the winter, as is now the case, in summer) must necessarily 
produce great climatic variations ; but, on the above suppo- 
sition, the Sun will no longer remain seven days longer in 
the northern hemisphere ; no longer, as is now the case, 
traverse that part of the ecliptic from the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal equinox, in a space of time which is one week 
shorter than that in which it traverses the other half of its 
orbit from the vernal to the autumnal equinox. The differ- 
ence of temperature which is considered as the consequence 
to be apprehended from the turning of the major axis (and 
we refer here merely to the astronomical climates^ excluding 
all considerations as to the relations of the sohd and liquid 
portion of the many-formed surface of the Earth) will, on the 
whole, disappear,^ principally from the circumstance that 
the point of our planet's orbit in which it is nearest to the 
Sun is at the same time always that over which it passes 
with the greatest velocity. The reassuring solution of this 
problem is to a certain extent contained in the beautiful law 
first pointed out by Lambert,! according to which the quan- 
tity of heat which the Earth receives from the Sun in each 
part of the year is proportional to the angle which the radius 
vector of the Sun describes during the same period. 

* Arago, in the Annuaire for 1834, p. 199. 

t '* II s'ensuit (du th^or^ipe dO k Lambert) que la quantity de cba 
lear envoy^ par le Soleil k la Terre est la m^me en allant de F^qui 
noxe da printemps k T^ninoze d'automne (]|u'en revenant de celui-oi an 
premier. Le temps plas long que le Soleil emploie dans le premier 
trajet, est exactement compens^ par son ^loignement aussi plas grand ; 
et les qnantit^s de chalear qu'il envoie k la Terre, sont les m^.mes pen 
dant qa'il se troave dans Van on Taatre hemisphere, boreal on aastraL" 
— Foisson, 8ur la StabilUi du SygUme Planitaire, Connaissanee de$ 
2'empi for 1836, p. 54. " It follows, from the theorem of Lambert, that 
the quantity of heat which is conveyed by the San to the Earth is the 
same daring the passage from the vernal to the autumnal equinox as in 
returning from the latter to the former. The much longer time which 
the Sun takes in the first part of its course is exactly compensated by 
itM proportionately greater distance, and the quantities of heat whico 
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Mercur; 6674 

Venus.*.... 1-911 

Mars 0-431 

Pallas 0-130 
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As the altered position of tbe major axis is capable of ex« 
ening only a very slight influence upon the temperature of 
the Earth, so likewise the limits of the probable changes in 
the elliptical form of the Earth's orbit are, according to Arago 
and Poisson,* so narrow that these changes could ^>nly very 
slightly modify the climates of the individual zones, and that 
in very long periods. Although the analyses which' determ- 
ine these limits accurately is not yet quite completed, still so 
much, at least, follows from it, that the eccentricity of the 
Earth's orbit will never equal those of the orbits of Juno, 
Pallas, and Victoria. 

10. Intensity of the Light of the Sun upon the Planets, 
— If the intensity of light upon the Earth is taken as = 1 , 
it will be found to be upon the other planets as follows ' 

Jupiter 0-036 

Saturn 0011 

Uranus 0003 

Neptune . .. 0001 

In consequence of the very great eccentricity of their orb- 
its, the intensity of light on the following planets varies in 

Mercury, in perihelion, 10*58 ; in aphelion, 4*59 ; 
Mars " " 0-52; " " 036; 

Juno " " 0-25; " " 009; 

while the Earth, owing to the slight eccentricity of its orbits, 
has in perihelion 1-034, and in aphelion 0-967. If the sun 
light upon Mercury is seven times more intense than upon the 
Earth, it must also be 368 times more feeble upon Uranus. 
Tho relations of heat have not been mentioned here, because 
they are complicated phenomena, dependent upon the exist- 
ence or non-existence of an atmosphere surrounding the plan- 
it conveys to the Earth are the same while in the one hemisphere or 
the other, north or south." 

* Arago, op, eit., p. 300-204. " L'excentricit^,'' sa^s Poisson (op, 
eit.f p. 38 and 52), "avant toigoars 6t6 et devant tocgours demeurer 
trds petite, Pinfluence des variations s^ulaires de Ift quantity de chaleur 
soloire re9ue par la Terre sur la temp^ratare moyenne parait aussi de- 
voir Atre tres limit^e. Onne saarait admettre ^ue Pexcentricit^ de h\ 
Terre, qui est actnellement environ un soixantieme, ait jamais 6th on 
devienue jamais nn quart, comme celle de Junon on de Pallas." " As 
the eccentricity always has been, and always will be, very small, the 
itifluence of the secular variations of the quantity of solar heat received 
by the Earth upon the mean temperature would appear also to be very 
limited. It can not be admitted that the eccentricity of the Eartli, 
which is actually about ^^, has ever been, or ever will be |-, as that 
of Juno or Pallas." 
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ets, its oonstitation, and height. I will merely. call to mind 
here the conjecture of Sir John Herschel, as to the temper- 
ature of the Moon's surface, ^* which must necessarily be very 
much heated — ^possiMy to a degree much exceeding that cf 
boiling water."* 

h. SECONDARY PLANETS. 

The general comparative considerations relating to the 
secondary planets have already been given with some com- 
pleteness in the delineations of nature {Cosmos^ vol. i., p. 
94-98). \ At that time (March, 1845) there were only 11 
principal and 18 secondary planets known. Of the asteroids 
so called telescopic^ or small planets, only four were discov 
ered : Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. At the present time 
(August, 1851), the number of the principal planets exceeds 
that of the satellites. We are acquainted with 22 of the for 
mer and 21 of the latter. After an intermission of thirty- 
eight years in planetary discoveries (from 1807, to December, 
1845), commenced a long series of ten new small planets, 
with Astrea, discovered by Hencke. Of these, two (Astrea 
and Hebe) were first detected by Hencke at Driesen, four 
(Iris, Flora, Victoria, and Irene) by Hind in London, one (Me- 
tis) by Graham at Markree Castle, and three (Hygeia, Par- 
thcnope, and.Egeria) by De Gasparis at Naples. The dis- 
covery of the outermost of all the large planets, Neptune, an- 
nounced by Leverrier, and found by Galle at Berlin, followed 
ten months after Astrea. The discoveries now accumulate 
with such rapidity, that the topography of the solar regions 
appears, after the lapse of a few years, quite as antiquated as 
statistical descriptions of countries. 

Of the 21 satellites now known, one belongs to the Earth, 
four to Jupiter, eight to Saturn (the last discovered of these 
eight is, according to distance, the seventh, Hyperion ; discov- 
ered in two difierent places at the same time by Bond and 
Lassell), six to Uranus (of which the second and fourth are 
most positively determined), and two to Neptune. 

The satellites revolving round the principal planets con- 
stitute subordinate systems, in which the principal planets 
take the place of central bodies, forming individual regions 
of very difierent dimensions, in which the great solar region 
is, as it were, repeated in miniature. According to our pres- 
ent knowledge, the region of Jupiter is 208,000 geographical 
miles in diameter, and that of Saturn 4,200,000. In Galileo's 

* OuUineM, $ 432. 
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time, 'wher4 the expresBion of a small Jainal world {Mundm 
Jovtalii) was frequently made use of, these analogies between 
the subordinate systems and the solar system contributed 
much to the more rapid and general diffusion of the Coper- 
nican system of the world. They suggest the repetitions ol 
form and position which is so frequently presented by <Hrganio 
nature in subordinate spheres. 

The distribution of the satellites in the solar regions is so 
unequal, that while the proportion of the moonless principal 
planets to those which are accompanied by Morais is as 3 to 
5, the latter belong, with the single exception of one, the 
Earth, to the exterior planetary groups, situated beyond the 
ring of the asteroids with interlacing orbits. The oiily satel 
lite which has been formed in the group of interior planets 
between the Sun and the asteroids, the Earth's Moon, has 
a remarkably large diameter in proportion to that of its pri- 
mary. This proportion is ^l^ ; while the largest of Saturn's 
satellites (the sixth, Titan) is perhaps only ^ij* and the larg- 
est of Jupiter's satellites, the third, j^.j of the diameter of 
their primaries. A wide distinction must be drawn between 
this consideration of a relative magnitude and that of an ab- 
solute magnitude. The Earth's Moon, relatively so large 
(1816 miles in diameter), is absolutely smaller than all four 
of Jupiter's satellites (3104, 2654, 2116, and 1900 miles in 
diameter). The sixth satellite of Saturn differs very little in 
magnitude from Mars (3568 miles). ^^ If the problem of tel- 
escopic visibility depended only upon the diameter, and was 
not, at the same time, determined by the proximity of the 
disks of the primaries, the great distance and the nature of 
the reflecting surfaces, it would be necessary to consider as 
the smallest of the secondary planets the first and second of 
Saturn's satellites (Mimas and Enceladus), and the two satel- 
lites of Uranus ; but it is safer to represent them merely as 
the smallest luminous points. It has hitherto appeared more 
certain that, upon the whole, the smallest of all planetary 
bodies (primaries and satellites) are to be found «mong the 
small planets.f 

The density of the satellites is by no means always less 
than that of their primaries, as is the case with the Earth's 
Moon (whose density is only 0*619 of that of our Earth) and 

* Outlines, $ 548. 

t See Madler's attempt to estimate the diameter of Vesta (264 geo 
graphical miles) with a thdusand-fold magnifying power in His Aair» 
lie, p. 218. 
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the third satellite of Jupiter. The densest of this group oi 
satellites, the second, is even denser than Jupiter himself, 
while the third and largest appears to be of equal density 
with the primary. The masses also do not increase in at all 
the same ratio as the distances. If the planets have been 
formed from revolving rmgs, then the greater or less dense 
aggregation round a nucleus must have been caused by pe- 
culiar causes, which may, perhaps, always remain unknown 
to us. 

The orbits of the secondary planets which belong to the 
same group have very diHerent degrees of eccentricity. In 
the Jovial system, the orbits of the first and second satellites 
are nearly circular, while the eccentricities of those of the 
third and fourth satellites amount to 0*0013 and 0*0072. In 
the Saturnian system, the orbit of the satellite nearest to the 
primary (Mimas) is considerably more eccentric than the orb- 
its of Enceladus and Titan, the largest and first discovered, 
whose orbit was so accurately determined by Bessel. The 
eccentricity of the orbit of the sixth satellite of Saturn is only 
0*02922. According to all these data, which are among those 
that may be relied upon, Mimas only is more eccentric than 
the Earth's Moon (0*05484) ; the latter possesses the pecul- 
iarity that its orbit round the Earth has a greater eccentric- 
ity, in comparison with that of its primary, than any other 
satellite. Mimas revolves round Saturn in an orbit whose 
eccentricity is 0068, while that of the orbit of its primary is 
0*056 ; but the orbit of our Moon has an eccentricity of 0*054, 
while the eccentricity of that of the E arth is only 0*016. With 
regard to the distances of the satellites from their primaries, 
compare Cosmos, vol. i., p. 94-98. The distance of the sat- 
ellite nearest to Saturn (Mimas) is now no longer taken as 
80,088 geographical miles, but as 102,400 ; whence its dis- 
tance firom the ring, this being calculated as 24,188 miles 
broad, and at a distance of 18,376 miles from the surface of 
the planet, will be 28,000 miles.*^ Remarkable anomalies, 
together with a certain correspondence, are also presented in 
the position of the orbits of the satellites in the Jovial sys- 
tem, in which very nearly all the satellites move in the plane 
of the equator of their primary. In the group of Saturnian 
satellites, seven of them revolve almost in the plane of the 
ring, while the outermost (the eighth, Japetus) is inclined to- 
ward their plane 12° 14'. 

* In the earlier data (CamnM, vol. i., f . 97) the eqaatorial diametof 
was taken as a basis. 
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In this general oonsideration of the planetary revolutiotia 
in the univerfie, 'we have descended from the higher — ^thougli 
probably not the highest* system — from that of the Sun to 
the subordinate partial systems of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune. In the same way that, from the striving to- 
ward generalization of views, which is innate in thoughtful, 
and, at the same time, imaginative men, the unsatisfied cos- 
mical presentiment of a translatory motionf of our solar sys- 
tem through space appears to suggest the. idea of a higher 
relation and subordination, so the possibility has been con- 
ceived that the satellites of Jupiter may be again central 
bodies to other secondary ones, which, on account of their 
smaUness, are unseen. In that case, the individual mem 
bers of the partial systems, which are chiefly situated among 
the group of exterior principal planets, would have other and 
similar partial systems subordinate to them. Repetitions of 
form in recurring organizations, as well as the self-created 
images of the fancy, are certainly pleasing to a systematic 
mind ; but in every serious investigation, it is imperatively 
necessary to distinguish between the ideal and the actual 
Cosmos — ^between the possible, and that which has been dis- 
covered by actual observation. 



SPECIAL ENUICERATION OF THE PLANETS AND THEIR MOONS, AS 

PARTS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

It is, as I have already often remarked, the especial object 
of a physical description of the world to bring together all 
the important and well-established numerical results which 
have been obtained in the domain either oi sidereal or ter 
restrial phenomena up to the middle of the nineteenth cen 
tury. All that has form and motion should here be repre 
sented as something already created ^ eodstingf and definite 
The grounds upon which the obtained numerical results ai 
founded ; the cosmological conjectures respecting genetic de 
velopment, which during thousands of years have been called 
into existence by the ever-changing conditions of mechanical 
and physical knowledge — ^these do not, in the strictest sense 
of the word, come within the range of empirical investiga- 
tion. (Cosmos^ vol. i., p. 47-49, 71, and 83.) 

* Compare Coitnot, vol. iii., p. 196. 

t I have fully treated of the translatory motion of the San in the do* 
lineation of natare. (Co«mo«, vol. i., p. 145-149. Compare also rdL 
iii., p. 184.) 
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The Sun. 



Whatever relates to the dimensions, or to the present views 
as to the physical constitution of the central hody, has been 
alreudy given. {Cosmos, vol. iv., p. 59-88.) It only re- 
mains to add in this plftce some remarks, according to the 
most recent observations, upon the red figures and masses 
of red clouds f which were specially treated of at page 70. 
The important phenomena which the total eclipse of the Sun 
of July 28, 1851, presented in Eastern Europe, have still 
more strengthened the opinion put forward by Arago in 1842, 
that the red mountain, or cloud-like prof ections upon the edge 
of the eclipsed Sun, belong to the outermost gaseous envelope 
of the central body.* These projections became visible on the 
Moon's western edge as it proceeded in its motion toward the 
east (Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes for 1842, p. 457), 
and disappeared again when they were covered on the oppo- 
site by the eastern edge of the Moon. 

On a subsequent occasion, the intensity of the light of these 
projections became so considerable, that they could be per- 
ceived within the corona through telescopes, when veiled by 
^heir clouds, and even with the naked eye. 

The form of some of the projections, which were mostly 
ruby or peach-colored, changed with perceptible rapidity dur- 
ing the total obscuration ; one of these projections appeared to 
be curved at its summit, and presented to many observers the 
appearance-of a freely-suspended detached cloudf near the 
point, and resembling a column of smoke curved back at the 
top. The height of most of these projections was estimated 
at from 1' to 2' ; at one point it is said to have been more 
Besides these tap-formed projections, from three to five of 
which were counted, there were also observed ribbon-like 
streaks of a carmine color, extended lengthways, which ap- 
peared to rest upon the Moon, and were often serrated.} 

• Co8mo$, voL.iv., p. 70, note t and $, and p. 79. 

t Compare the observations of the Swedish mathematician, Bigems 
Vassenius, at Gattenburg, during the total eclipse of May 2, 1733; and 
the commentary upon them by Arago, in the Annnaire du Bureau dea 
Longitudes for 1846, p. 441 and 462. Dr. Galle, who observed on the 
28th of July at Frauenburg, saw '* the freely-suspended cloud connect* 
ed with the curved, hook-formed gibbosity by three or more threads." 

\ Compare what a very expert observer, Captain B6rard, saw at Tou 
Ion upon the 8th of July, 1842. *'I1 vit nne bande rouge tres mince 
dentel6e irr6gulidrement." {Annvaire du Bureau des Longitudes, p 
416.) " He saw a very narrow red band irregularly .serrated." 
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That part of the Moon's edge which was not projected 
upon the Sun's disk again hecaxne perceptihJe, especially 
during the egress.* 

A group of Sun-spots was visible, though some minutes 
distant from the edge of the Sun, where the largest red, 
hook-formed projection was developed. On the opposite side, 
not far from the feeble eastern projection, there was also a 
Sun-spot near the edge. It is scarcely possible that these 
funnel-shaped depressions can have furnished the material 
constituting the red gaseous exhalations, on account of the 
distance above mentioned ; but as the whole surface of the 
Sun appears to be covered with pores, perhaps the most 
probable conjecture is, that the same emanation of vapor and 
gas, which, rising from the iiody of the Sun, forms the fun- 
nels,! pours through these, which appear to us as Sun-spots 

* Thii oatline of the Mood, clear! j perceived by foar observers dor 
ing the total ecliose of the San on the 8th of Jul j, 1843, was never pre- 
viously describea as having been seen during similar eclipses. The 
possibility of seeing an exterior outline appears to depend opon the 
light which is given by the third outermost envelope of the Sun and 
the ring of lisht (corona). ** La Lune se projette en parlie sur Tatmo- 
sphere du Soleii. Dans la portion de la lunette oik Timage de la Lune 
se forme, il n'y a que la lumi^re provenant de I'atmosph^re terrestre. 
La Lune ne foumit rien de sensible, et, semblable k un ^rau, elle ar- 
r^te tout ce qui provient de plus loin et lui correspond. En dehors de 
cette image, et pr^cis^ment a partir de son bord, le champ est 6c\idr6 
d la fou par la lumidre de I'atmosph^re terrestre et par la lumiire de 
VtUmoeplUre toUdre. Supposons que ces deux lumieres r^unies ferment 
un total plus fort de -J^ que la lumiire atmosph^rique terrestre, et, des 
ce moment, le bord de la Lune sera visible. Ce genre de vision pent 
prendre le nom de vUion negative ; c'est en effet par une fnoindre intenmU 

delapor* ^ '^ ^ ^ ' "^ • ' • 

contour 
reste 

de$ Longitudeit p. 384. ** The Moon is projected pariially upon the at- 
mosphere of the Sun. In that portion of the telescope where the image 
of the Moon is formed, no other light enters except that of the terres- 
trial atmosphere. The Moon gives no sensible light, and, like a screen, 
it stops all that which comes from beyond and oorrAponds with it. 
Outside the image, and immediately round its edge, the field is lighted 
nmultaneotuly by the light of the terrestrial atmosphere and by that of 
the solar atmoephere. If we suppose that these two lights collectively 
are ^ stronger than the light of the terrestrial atmosphere, the Moon's 
edge will be directl;^ visible. This kind of vision may be designated 
a negatwe vision, for it is, in fact, by the less intenrity of that portion of 
the field of the telescope in which is the image of the Moou, that the 
outline of this image is perceptible. If this image were more intease 
than the remaining part of the field, tje vision would be positive.** 
(Compare also, on this subjoct, Cosmos, vol. iii., p. 56, note *.) 

*■ Cosmos, vol. iv., p. 63-67 
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or smaller pores, and, when illuminated, present the appear- 
ance of red columns of vapor, and clouds of various forms in 
the third envelope of the Sun. 

Mercury. 

When it is remembered ho-w much the Egyptians* occu- 
pied themselves with the plan3t Mercury (Set-Horus), and 
the Indians with .their Buddha,t since the earliest tin<es ; 
now, under the clear heaven of Western Arabia, the star* 
worship of the race of the AseditesJ was exclusively directed 
to Mercury ; and, moreover, that Ptolemy was able, in the 
19th book of the Almagest , to make use of fourteen observa- 
tions of this planet, which reach back to 261 years before 
our era, and partly belong to the Chaldeans, § it is certainly 
astonishing that Copernicus, who had reached his seventieth 
year, should have lamented, when on his death-bed, that with 
all his endeavors, he had never seen Mercury. Still the 
Grreeksll justly characterized this planet by the name of 
(otIX6(»>v) the sparkhng, on account of its occasionally very 
intense light. It presents phases (variable form of the illu- 
minated part of the disk) the same as Venus, and, like the 
latter, appears to us as a morning and evening star. 

Mercury is, in his mean distance, little*more than 32 mill- 
ions of geographical miles from the Sun, exactly 0'3870938 
parts of the mean distance of the Earth from the Sun. On 
account of the great eccentricity of its orbit (0*2056163), the 
distance of Mercury from the Sun in perihelion is 25 millions, 
in aphelion 40 millions of miles. He completes his revolu- 
tion round the Sun in 87 mean terrestrial days and 23 h. 
15m. 46s. Schroter and Harding have estimated the rota- 
tion at 24h. 5m. from the uncertain observation of the form 
of the southern cusp of the crescent, and from the discovery 
of a dark streak, which was darkest toward the east. 

According to Bessel's determination on the occasion of the 
transit of Mercury on May 5, 1832, the true diameter amounts 
to 2684 geographical miles, IT i- e., 0*391 parts of the Earth's 
diameter. 

• Lepsios, Chronologie der j^gyptetj th. i., p. 92-96. 

t CogmoSf vol. iv., p. 93, note t, p. 92. t Ibid.j vol. ii., p. 221. 

$ Lalande, in the M6m. de VAcad, des Sciences for 1766, p. 498 ; De- 
Jbmbre, HUtoire de VAstron* Ancienne, torn, ii., p. 320. 

I CotmoSf vol. iv.y p. 93. 

IT On the occasion of the transit of Mercury on the 4th of May, 1832, 
Madler and William Beer (Beitrdge zur Phys. Kenntniss der kimm» 
luek€*»Kdrjer, 1841, p. 145) found the diameter of Mercury 2332 miles 
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The mass of Mercury was determined by Lagrange upon 
very bold assumptions as to the reciprocity of the relations of 
distances and densities. A means of improving this element 
was first afibrded by Encke*s Comet of short period of rev- 
olution. The mass of this planet was fixed by Encke at 
TTviTTT o^^bo Sun*s mass, or about y|^.-y of the Earth's. La- 
place* gave the mass of Mercury as TTTi^TT according to La- 
grange ; but the true mass is only ^j of that assigned by La- 
grange. By this correction, also, the previous hypothesis of 
the rapid increase of density in the planets, in proportion as 
they were nearer to the Sun, was disproved. "Wlien, with . 
Hansen, the material contents of Mercury are assumed to be 
1-^7 those of the Earth, the resulting density of Mercury is 
1*22. " These determinations," adds my friend, the author 
of them, '* are to be considered- only as first attempts, which, 
nevertheless, come much nearer the truth than the numberb 
assumed by Laplace.*' Ten jears ago the density of Mer- 
cury was taken as nearly three times greater than the dens- 
ity of the Earth— as 2*66 or 294, when the Earth =100. 

Venus. 

The mean distance of this planet from the Sun, expressed 
in fractional parts of the Earth's distance from the Sun, i. e., 
60 million geographical miles, is 0*7233317. The period of 
its sidereal, or true revelation, is 224 days, 16h. 49m. 7s. 
No principal planet comes so near the Earth as Venus. She 
can approach the Earth to within a distance of 21,000,000 
miles, but can also recede from it to a distance of 144,000,000 
miles. This is the reason of the great variability of her ap- 

but in the edition of the Attronomie of 1849, Madler has given the pref- 
erence to BessePs result. 

* Laplace, ExnosUion du SysL du Monde, 1824, p. 209. The cele- 
brated author admits, however, that, in the detei*mi nation of the mass 
of Mercury, he founded his opinion upon the '* hypoth^se tr^s pr<$caire 
qui suppose les densit^s de Mercure et de la Terre r^ciproqnes k leur 
moyenne distance du Soleil." " The very precarious hypothesis which 
supposes the densities of Mercury and the Earth reciprocal to their mean 
distance from the Sun." I have not considered it necessary to mention 
either the chain of mountains, 61,826 feet in height, which SchrOter 
states that he saw upon the disk of Mercury and measured, and which 
Kaiser {Stemenhimmelf 1850, $ 57) doubts the existence of, or the vis 
ibility of an atmosphere round Mercury during his transit over the Sun, 
asserted by Lemonnier and Messier (Delambre, Hist, de VAUronomie 
au dixkuitUme Hide, p. 222), or the temporary darkening of the surface 
of the planet. Oa the occasion of the transit which I observed in Peru 
on the 8th of November, 1802, I very closely examined the outline of 
the planet during the egress, but observed no indications of an envelope 
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parent diameter, which by no means alone detennines thd 
degree of brilliancy.* The eccentricity of the orbit of Venua 
expressed, as in all cases, in fractional parts of half the major 
axes, is only 000686182. The diameter of this planet is 
6776 geographical miles; the mass 7777 77 » the material 
contents 0*957, and the density 0*94 in comparison to the 
Barth. 

Of the transits of the two inferior planets first announced 
by Keplet after the appearance of his Rudolphihe tables, 
that of Venus is of inost importance for the theory of the 
whole planetary system, on account of the determination of 
the Sun's paraUax, and the distance of the Earth from the 
Sun deduced from the latter. According to Encke's thor- 
ough investigation of the transit of Venus in 1769, the Sim's 
parallax is 8"-57116. (Berliner Jahrbuch for 1852, p. 323.) 
A. new examination of the Sun's parallax has been under- 
taken since 1849, by command of the government of the 
United States, at the suggestion of Professor. Gerling of Mar- 
burg. The parallax is to be obtained by means of observa- 
tions of Venus near the eastern and western stationary points, 
as well as by micrometer measurements of the diiSerences in 
the right ascension and declination of well-determined fixed 
stars ivL'very different latitudes and longitudes, (Schum., 
Astr, Nachr., No. 599, p. 363, and No. 613, p. 193.) The 
astronomical expedition, under^ the command of the learned 
Lieutenant Gilliss, has proceeded to Santiago in Chili. 

The rotation of Venus was long subject to great doubt 
Dominique Cassini, 1669, and Jacques Cassini, 1732, found 

* " That point of the orbit of Venus in which she can appear to us 
with the bnghtest light, so that she may be seen at noon even with the 
naked eye, lies between the inferior conjunction and the greatest di- 
gression, near the latter, and near the distance of 4(P from the Sun, or 
from the place of the inferior conjunction. On the average, Venus ap- 
pears with the finest light when distant 40^ east or west trom the Sun, 
m which case her apparent diameter (which in the inferior conjunction 
can increase to 66^') is only 40'', and the greatest breadth of her. illu- 
minated phase measures scarcely 10". The degree of praximity to the 
Earth then gives the small luminous crescent such an intense light, that 
it throws shadows in the absence of the Sun." — Littrow, TheoretUeKe 
Adranomief 1834, th. ii., p. 68. Whether Copernicus predicted the no 
cessity of a future discovery of the phases of Venus, as is asserted in 
8mith*B Optiet, sec. 1050; and repeatedly in many other works, has re- 
cently become altogether doubtful, from Professor de Morgan's strict 
examination of the work De RevoltUionU>ust as it has come down to us. 
-«-8ee the letter from Adams to the Rev. R. Main, on the 7th of Sep 
tember, 1846, in the Report of the Royal Astronomical Society ^ vol. vii.. 
No. 9, p. 142. (Compare also CotmoSf vol. ii., p. 325.) 
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it 23h. 20m., w^ile Bianchini^of Eome, 1726, afisumed cha 
slow rotation of 24j days. More accurate observations by Be 
Vico, from 1840 to 1842, afibrd, by means (Jf a great number 
of spots upon Venus, as the mean value of her period of ro- 
tation, 23h. 21' 21''-93. 

These spots are not very distinct, and are mostly vanable ; 
they seldom appear at the boundary of the separation be- 
tween light and shadow in the crescent-shaped phase of the 
planet, aiid both the Herschels, father and son, are conse- 
quently of opinion that they do not belong to the solid sur- 
face of the planet, but. more probably to an atmosphere.f 
The changeable form of the horns of the crescent, especially 
the southern, has been taken advantage of by La Hire, 
Schroter, and Madler, partly for the estimation of the height 
of mountains, partly and more especially for the determina- 
tion of the rotation. The phenomena of this changeability 
are of such a nature that they do not require for their ex- 
planation the assumption of the existence of mountain- 
peaks, twenty geographical miles in height (121,520 feet), 
as Schroter of Lilienthal stated, but merely elevations like 
those which our planet presents in both continents.^ With 
the little that we kiiow with certainty of the appearance of 
the surfaces of the planets near the Sun, Mercury, and ye- 
nus, and their physical constitution, the phenomenon of an 
ash-colored light, sometimes observed in the dark parts, and 

* Delambre, Hist, de VAstron. au dixhuUitme siiele, p. 356-258. The 
result obtained by Bianchini was supported by Husse^ and Flaugergues; 
Hansen also, whose authority is jusuy so great, considered it to be the 
more probable until 1836. (Schnmacher'B Jakrbuch for 1837, p. 90.) 

t Arago, on the remarkable observation at Lilienthal on the 12th of 
August, 1700, in the Annttaire for 1842, p. 539. "Oe qui favorise aussi 
la probability de I'existence d*une atmosphere qui enveloppe V^nus 
c'est le r^sultat optique obtenu par Temploi d'une lunette prismatique. 
L'intensit^ de la Inmiere de Tint^rieur du croissant est sensiblement 

SI us faible que celle des points situ^s dans la partie circulaire du disque 
e la plan^te.*'— Arago, Manuscript* of 1847. *' That circumstance 
which also favors the probability of the existence of an atmosphere 
surrounding Venus is the optical result obtained by employing a pris- 
matic telescope. The intensity of the light of the intenor of the cres- 
cent is sensibly weaker than that of the points situated in the circular 
part of the planet's disk." 

X Wilhelm Beer and Madler, Beitrdge zur Phyntchen Kenntnitt dtr 
Himmlisektn Korpevt p. 148. The so-called moon of Venus, which 
Fontana, Dominique Cassini, and Short declared that they hod seen, ibr 
which Lambert calculated tables, and which was said to have been 
seen in the center of the Sun's disk, full three hours after the egress ol 
Venus^ belongs to the astronomical myths of an uncritical age. 
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mentioned by Chiistian* Mayer, William Herschel,'!^ and 
Harding, also remains exceedingly mysterious. It is not 
probable that at so great a distance the reflected light of the 
Earth should produce an ash-colored illumination upon Ye* 
nus as upon our Moon. Hitherto there has been no flatten- 
ing observed in the disks of the two inferior planets, Mercu- 
ry and Venus. 

The Earth. 

The mean distance o/ the Earth from the Sun is 12,032 
times greater than the diameter of the Earth ; therefore, 
82,728,000 geographical miles, uncertain as to about 
360,000 miles (j^z)- ^^^ period of the sidereal revolution 
of the Earth round the Sun is 366d. 6h. 9' 10"-7496. The 
eccentricity of the Earth's orbit amounts to 1679226 ; its 
mass is jj]^ jjy ; its density in relation to water, 5*44. Bes- 
sel's investigation of ten measurements of degrees gave for 
the flattening of the Earth 777^7?* ^^® length of a geo- 
graphical mile, sixty of which are contained in one equato- 
rial degree, 951,807 toises, and the equatorial and polar di- 
ameters, 6875*6 and 6852*4 geographical miles. (Cosmos, 
vol. i., p. 65, note.) We restrict ourselves here to numerical 
data referring to the Earth's figure and motions : all that 
refers to its physical constitution is deferred until the con- 
cluding terrestrial portion of the Cosmos. ' 

The Moon of the Earth. 

The mean distance of the Moon from the Earth is 207,200 
geographical miles ; the period of sidereal revolution is 27d. 
7h. 43' 11"*5 ; the eccentricity of her orbit, 0*0548442 ; her 
diameter is 1816 geographical miles, nearly one fourth of 
the Earth's diameter ; her material contents ■g\ those of the 
Earth ; the mass of the Moon is, according to Lindeman, 
j^\-^ (according to Peters and Schidlofisky, -^j) of the mass 
of the Earth ; her density, 0*619, therefore nearly three fifths 
of the density of the Earth. The moon has no perceptible 
flattening, but an extremely slight prolongation on the side 
toward the Earth, estimated theoretically. The rotation of 
the Moon upon its axis is completed exactly in the same time 
in which it revolves round the Earth, and this is probably the 
ease with all other secondary planets. 

Tlje sunlight reflected from the Moon is in all zones mor« 

Philoi. Trantnei.t 1795, vol. Ixxxvi., p. 214. 
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feeble than the sunlight which is Veflected by a white cloud 
in the daytime. When, in determining geographical longi- 
tudes, it is often necessary to take the distance of the Moon 
from the Sun, it is not unfrequently difficult to distinguish the 
Moon between the more intensely luminous masses of cloud. 
Upon mountain-heights, which lie between 12,791 and 17,057 
feet above the level of the sea, and where, in the clear mount- 
ain air, only feather}* cirri are to be seen in the sky, I found 
the detection of the Moon's disk was much more easy, be- 
cause the cirrus reflects less sunlight on account of its loose 
texture, and the moonlight is less weakened by its passage 
through the rarer strata of air. The relative degree of in- 
tensity of the Sun*s light to that of the full Moon deserves a 
new investigation, as Bouguer's universally received determ- 
iuation, ^^kVtt' differs so widely from the certainly less prob- 
able one of Wollaston, TTTTVinr-* 

The yellow moonlight appears white by day, because the 
blue strata of air through which we see it presents the com- 
plementary color to yellow. t According to the numerous ob- 
servations which Arago made with his polariscope, the moon- 
light contains polarized light ; it is most perceptible during 
the first quarter and in the gray spots of the Moon's surface ; 
for example, in the great, dark, sometimes rather greenish ele- 
vated plains, the so-called Mare Crisium. Such elevated 
plains are generally intersected by metallic veins, in whose 
polyhedric figure the surfaces are inclined at that angle 
which is necessary for the polarization of the reflected sun- 
light. The dark tini of the surrounding space appears, in 
addition, to make the phenomenon still more obvious. With 
regard to the luminous central mountain of the group Aris- 
tarchus, upon which it has been frequently erroneously sup- 
posed that volcanic action has been seen, it did not present 
any greater polarization of light than other parts of the Moon. 
In the full Moon no admixture of polarized light was observ* 

* Cosmoty vol. iii., p. 95, and note t. 

t '* La lumiere de la Lane est jaune, tandis que celle de V6nas est 
blanchis. Pendant le jour la Lane parait blanche, parcequ'^ la lumiere 
du disque lunaire se m61e la lumiere bleue de cette partie de Patmo- 
sphere que la lumii^re jaune de la Lune traverse." — Arago, in HamUehr, 
of 1 847. * * The light of the Moon is yellow, while that of Venus is white 
The Moon appears white during the day, because the blue. light of thai 
part of the atmosphere which the jellow light of the Moon traverses, 
mixes with the light of the lunar disk.'' The most refrangible rays of 
the spectrum, from. blue to violet, unite with the less refrangible, fn^iii 
red to green, to form white. (Cosmos, vol. iii., p. 208, noto *.) 
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able ; but during a total eclipse of the Moon (31st of May, 
1848), Arago detected indubitable signs of polarization in the 
reddened disk of tl^e Moon, the latter being a phenomenon of 
which we shall speak further on. (Comptes Mendus, torn 
xviii., p. .119.) 

That the moonlight is capable of producing heat, is a dis- 
covery which belongs, like so many others of my celebrated 
friend Melloni, to the most important and surprising of our 
century. After many, fruitless attempts, from' those of La 
Hire to the sagacious Forbes,* Melloni was fortunate enough 
to observe, by means of a lens {lisntUle a ichellons) of three 
feet in diameter,. which was destined for the meteorological 
station on Vesuvius, the most satisfactory indications of an el- 
evation of temperature during different changes of the Moon. 
Mosotti-Lavagna and Belli,- professors of the Universities of 
Pisa and Pavia, were witnesses of these experiments, which 
gave results differing in proportion to the age and altitude 
of the Moon. It had not at that time (Summer, 1848) been 
determined »what the elevation of temperature produced by 
Melloiii's thermoscope, expressed in fractional parts of the 
centigrade thermometer, amoimted to.f 

* Forbes, On the Refraction and Polarization of Heatf in the Trant' 
act. of the Royal Society of Edinhtrghf vol. xiii., 1836, p. 131. 

t Leltre de M. Melloni a M. Arago sur la Puissance ecdorifique de la 
Lumiire de la Lune, in the Comptes Rendus^Xovn. xxii., 1846, p. 541-544 
Compare also, on account of the historical data, the Jahre^ericki der 
Pkysicalischen Oesellschaft zu Berlin^ bd. ii.', j>. 273. It had always 
appeared suiBciently remarkable to me, that, from the earliest times, 
when heat was determined only by the sense of feeling, the Moon had 
first excited the idea that light and heat mi^ht be separated. Among 
the Indians the Moon was called, in Sanscnt, the King of the stars of 
cold (Jsitala, hima')f also the cdd^adictting {himdn^su), while the Sut« 
was called a creator of heat {niddgkakara). The spots upon the Moon, 
in which Westiem nations supposed they discerned aface^ represent, 
according to the Indian- notion, a roebuck or a hare; thence the San- 
scrit name of the Moon ^inrigadhara)^ roebuck-bearer f or (Jga^sabhrit^^ 
hare-bearer. (SchtStz, Five Hymns of the Bhatti-Kdvya, 1837, p. 19-23.) 
Among the Greeks it was complained ** that the sunlight reflected from 
the Moon should lose all heat, so that only feeble remains of it were 
transmitted by her." (Plutarch, in the dialogue ** De Facia qua in 
ChrbeLuncB apparely Moralia" ed. Wyttenbach, tom. iv., Oxon., 1797, p. 
793.) In Macrobius {Comm. in Somnium 8cip,f i., 19, ed. Lud. Janus, 
1848, p. 105) it is said, " Luna speculi instar lumen quo illustratur . .• . 
rursus emittit, nullum tamen ad hos preferentem sensum caloris : quia 
lucis radius, cum ad nos de brigine sua, id est de Sole, pervenit, natU' 
ram secum ignis de quo nascitur devehit ; ccm vero in Lunie corpus in- 
fuuditur et iiide resplendet, solam refundit elaritatem, non calorem. * 
The same in Macrobius, SatvmaL, lib. vii , cap. 16, ed. Bipont, tom 
•ii., p. 277. 
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The ash'gray light wi:h which a part of tne Moon's di»k 
shines when, Bome days before oi after the new Moon, she 
presents only a narrow crescent, illuminq.ted by the Sun, is 
earth-light in the Moon, *' the reflection of a reflection/* The 
less the Moon appears illuminated for the Earth, so much the 
more is the Earth luminous for the Moon. But our planet 
shines upon the Moon with an intensity 13|- times greatei 
than the Moon upon the Earth ; and this light is suflUciently 
bright to become again perceptible to us by a second reflec 
tion. By means of the telescope, mountain-peaks are distin- 
guished in the ash-gray light of the larger spots and isolated 
brightly-shining points, even when the disk is already more 
than half illuminated.* These phenomena become particu- 
larly striking between the tropics and upon the high mount- 
ain-plains of Q^uito and Mexico. * Since the time of Lambert 
and Schroter, the opinion has become prevalent that the ex- 
tremely variable intensity of the ash-gray light of the Moon 
depends upon the greater or less degree of reflection of the 
sunlight which falls upon the Earth, according as^it is reflect- 
ed from continuous continental masses, full of sandy deserts, 
grassy steppes, tropical forests, and barren rocky ground, or 
from large ocean surfaces. Lambert made the remarkable 
observation (14th of February, 1774) of a change o£the ash- 
colored moonlight into an olive green color, bordering upon 
yellow. " The Moon, which then stood vertically over the 
Atlantic Ocean, received upon its night side the green terres- 
trial light, which is reflected toward her when the sky is clear 
by the forest districts of South America."! 

The meteorological condition of our atmosphere modifies 
the intensity of the earth-light, which has to traverse the 

* Madler, Astron., $ 112. 

t See Lambert, 8ur la Lwniire CendrSe de la LunCf in the MSm. de 
VAead. de Berlin^ cmnie 1773, p. 46 : " La Terre, vue des plandtes, pour- 
ra paraltre d'une lamiere verdAtre, 4 pea pres corame Mars noas paralt 
d'une coaleur rouge&tre." '* The Earth, seen from the planets, may 
appear of a green color, much the same a^ Mars affords to ns of a 
reddish color." We will not, however, on that account, conjecture 
with this acute man that the planet Mars may be covered with a red 
vegetation, such as tlje rose-red bushes of Bougainvillaea. (Hum- 
boldt, Views of Nature^ p, 334.) " When in Central Europe the Moon, 
shortly before the new Moont stands in the eastern heavens during the 
morning hour, she receives the earth-light principally from the large 
plateau surfaces of Asia and Africa. But $/*, after the new Moont it stands 
during the evening in the west, it can only receive the reflection in less 
quantities from the narrower American continent, and principally from 
the wide ocoan.^-^Wilhelm Beer and Madler, Der Mond nach seinen 
Cosmisehen Verhdltnissent ^ 106, p. 152. 
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doable course from the Earth to the Moon, and from thence 
to our eye. "Thus, when we have better photometric in- 
struments at our conmiand, we may be able," as Arago re- 
marks,* " to read in the Moon the history of the mean con^ 
dition of the diaphaneity of our atmosphere." The first cor- 
rect explanation of the nature of the ash-colored light of the 
Moon is ascribed by Kepler {ad Vitellionem Farcdi'pomena^ 
quibus AstronomicB pars Optica traditur, 1604, p. 254) to 
his highly venerated teacher Mastlin, who had made it known 
in a thesis pubUcly defended at Tiibingen in 1596. Galileo 
spoke {Sidereus Nundius, p. 26) of the reflected terrestrial 
light as a phenomenon which he had discovered several years 
previously ; but a century before Kepler and Galileo, the ex- 
planation of terrestrial light visible to us in the Moon had not 
escaped the all-embracing genius of Leonardo da Vinci. His 
long-forgotten manuscripts furnished a proof of this.f 

In the total eclipse of tlie Moon, the disk very rarely dis- 
appears entirely ; it did so, according to Kepler's earliest obr 
servation,$ on the 9th of December, 1601, and more recently, 
on the 10th of June, 1816 ; in the latter instance so as not 
to be visible from London, even by the aid of telescopes. The 
cause of this rare and extraordinary phenomenon must be a 

* Stance de VAcadimie des Sciencetf le 5 AoUt, 1833, ^* M. Arago sig- 
nale la comparaison de I'intensit^ lamineuse de la portion de la Luue 
que les rayons solaires ^clairent directement, avec celle de la partie da 
m6me astre qui revolt sealement les rayons r^^chis par la Terre. II 
croit d'apres les experiences qu'il a deji tent^es k cet ^gard, qu*on 
pourra, avec des instrumens perfectionn^s, saisir dans la lunSdre cendrSe 
les differences de P^lat plus on moins nuageuz de Tatmosphere de 
notre globe. II n'est done pas impossible, rnalgr^ tout ce qu'un pareil 
F^sultat exciterait de surprise au premier coup d'oeil, qu'un jour les m^ 
t^orologistes aillent puiser dans Paspect de la Lune des notions pr^ 
cieuses sur rstat moyen de diaphanit^ de Patmosphere terrestre, dans les 
hemispheres qui successivement concourrent k la production de la lu- 
mi^re cendr^e." " M. Arago pointed out the comparison between the 
luminous intensity of that portion of the Moon which is illuminated di- 
rectly by the solar rays, and that portion of the same body which re- 
ceives only the rays reflected by the Earth. After the experiments 
which he has already made in reference to this subject, he is of opinion 
that with improved iDStruments it will be possible to detect in the cuhy 
light indications of the differences in brightness, more or less cloudy, 
of the atmosphere of our globe. It is not, therefore, impossible, not- 
withstanding the surprise which such a result may excite on the first 
view, that one day meteorologists will derive valuable ideas as to the 
mean state of the diaphaneity of our atmosphere in the hemispheres 
which successively contribute to the production of the ashy light." 

t Venturi, Euai aur les Ou-orages de Leonard de Vindf 1797, p. 11. 

t Kepler, Paralip. f»c/ Atironomut pare Optica, 1604, p. 207. 
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peculiar and ii3t sufficiently inyestigated diaphanic conditiou 
of individual strata of our atmosphere. Hevelius states dis- 
tinctly that» during a total eclipse on the 25th of April, 1642, 
the sky was covered with hrilliant stars, the atmosphere per* 
fectly clear, and yet, with the different nftignifying powen 
which he employed, not a vestige of the Moon could be seen. 
In other cases, likewise very rare, only separate parts of the 
Moon are feebly visible. During a total eclipse, the disk gen- 
erally appears red ; and, indeed, in all degrees of intensity'of 
color, even passing, when the Moon is far distant from the 
Earth, into a fiery and glowing red. While lying at anchor 
off the island of Baru, not far from Carthagena de Indias, 
half a century ago (29th of March, 1801), I observed a total 
eclipse, and was extremely struck with the greater luminous 
intensity of the Moon's disk under a tropical sky than in my 
native north.* The whole phenomenon is known to be a 
consequence of refraction, since, as Kepler very correctly ex- 
presses himself {Paralip Astron. pars Optica, p. 893), the 
Sun's rays are infiectedt by their passage through the at- 

* *' On con^oit que la vivacity de la lamiere ronge tie depend par 
nniquement de P^tat de Tatmoaph^re, qai r6fracte, pms on moins afiai 
blis, leB rayons eolaires, en lea enfl^chissant dans le c6ne d'ombre, mais 
qa'eUe est modi66e snrtoat par la transparence variable de la partie de 
ratmosph^re k travers laqnelle nous apereevons la Lune ^clips^. Sons 
les tropiques, tine grande s^r6nit6 da ciel, une dissemination nniforme 
des vapears diminneut Fextinction de la lumiere qae le disque lunaire 
nous renvoie." — Humboldt, Voyage aux Regions Equinoxiales, tom. iii., 
p. 544 ; and Recueil d*Obterv. Astronomiqves, vol. ii., p. 145. " It may 
easily be understood that the intensity of the red light does not depend 
solely upon the state of the atmosphere, which refracts more or less 
feebly the solar rays by inflecting them into the shadow cone, but that 
it is especially modified by the variable transparency of that part of 
the atmosphere across which we perceive the eclipsed Moon. Under 
the tropics a great serenity of sky, a uniform dissemination of vapors, 
diminish the extinction of the lignt which the lunar disk sends toward 
us." Arago observes : *' Les rayons solaires arrivent k notre satellite 
par I'effet d'une refraction et & la suite d'une absorption dans les conches 
les plus bases de Tatmosph^re terrestre ; pourraient-ils avoir une autre 
teinte que le rouge?" — Anmudre for 1842, p. 528. "The solar rays 
reach our planet by the effect of a refraction, and subsequently to an 
absorption (partial) in the lower strata of the Earth's atmosphere. How 
can they have any other colors than red V* 

t Babinet declares the reddening to be a consequence of diffraeiion, 
in a memoir as to the different shar^ of the white, blue, and red lights 
which are produced by the inflection. See his Reflections upon the 
Total Eclipse of the Moon on the 19th of March, 1848, in Moigno's Ri- 
fertoire d'Optique Modeme^ 1850, tom. iv., p. 1656. *' La lumiere dif. 
fract^e qui p6netre dans Vombre de la Terre, pr^omine toujours et 
mAme a iik seule sensible. EUe est d'autant plus rouge on orangfte 
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moephere, and thrown into the shadow cone. The reddened 
or glowing disk is moreover never uniformly colored. Some 
places always appear darker, and are, at the same time, con- 
tinually changing color. The Greeks had formed a peculiar 
and curious theory with respect to the difierent colors which 
the eclipsed Moon was said to present according to the. hour 
at which the eclipse took place.* 

During the long dispute as to the probahility or improba- 
bility of an atmospheric envelope round the Moon, accurate 
occult observi^tions have proved that no refraction takes 
place on the surface of the Moon, and that, consequently, the 
assumption made by Schroterf of the existence of a lunar 
atmosphere and a lunar ttpUight are disproved. '*The 
comparison of the two values of the Moon's diameter which 
may be respectively deduced from direct measurement, oi 
from the length of time that it remains before a. fixed stai 
during the occultation, teaches us that the light of a fixed 
star is not perceptibly deflected from its rectilinear course at 

<ia'elle se trouve plas pres da centre de Pombre g6om6triqae ; car se 
Bont les rayoDB les moins r^frangibles qui se propagent le plus abon 
damment par diffraction, k mesure qu'on s'^loigne de la propagation en 
ligne droite.'' ** The diffracted light which penetrates into the Earth's 
shadow always predominated, and was, indeed, alone sensible. It was 
the more red or orange in proportion as it was nearer to the geomet- 
rical center of the shadoiy ; for those rays which are least refrangible 
are those which are propagated most abundantly by diffraction, in pro 
portion as they differ from a rectilinear course." The phenomena oi 
diffraction take place as well in a vacuum, according to the acute in 
vestigations of Magnus (on the occasion of a discussion between Air^ 
and Faraday). Compare, in reference to the explanations by diffrac 
tion in general, Arago in the Annuaire for 1846,* p. 452-^55. 

* Plutarch (De Facie in Orbe LHnai)t Moral.t ed. Wytten., torn, iv . 
p. 780-783 : '* The fiery, charcoal-like, glimmering (dv^pajcoeid^c) coloi 
of the eclipsed Moon (about the midnight hour) is, as the mathemati- 
cians affirm, owing to the change from black into red and bluish, and 
is by no means to be considered as a character peculiar to the earthj 
surface of the planet." Also Dio Gassius (Ix., 26, ed. Sturz, p. iii., p 
779), who occupied himself especially with eclipses of the Moon, and 
the remarkable edicts of the Emperor Claudius, which predicted the <2i- 
mensions of the eclipsed portion, directs attention to the very different 
colors which the Moon assumed during the conjunction. He says (Ixv., 
11, tom. iv., p. 185, Sturtz), ''Great was the excitement in the camp 
of Vitellius in consequence of the eclipse which took place that night 
The mind was filled with melancholy apprehensions, not so mucn at 
the eclipse itself, although that might appear to predict misfortune to 
an unquiet mind, but much more from tne circumstance that the Moon 
displayed blood-red, black, and other gloomy' colors." 

t SchrOter, Selenotopographiiche Fragmente, th. i., 1791, p. 6S8; th 
it.. 1802, p. 52. 
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that moment in which it touches the Moon's edge. If a re^ 
fraction took place at the edge of the Moon, the second dei* 
termination of her diameter must give a value smaller by 
twice the amount of the refiraction than the former ; but, on 
the contrary, both determinations correspond so closely in 
repeated determinations, that no appreciable difference has 
ever been detected."* The ingress of stars, wluch may be 
particularly well observed at the dark edge, takes place 
suddenly, and without gradual diminution of the star's brill* 
iancy ; just so the egress or reappearance of the star. In 
the case of the few exceptions which have been described, 
the cause may have consisted in accidental changes of oux 
atmosphere. 

If, however, the Earth's Moon is destitute of a gaseous 
envelope,* the stars must appear then, in the absence of all 
diffuse light, to rise upon a black sky ;t no air- wave can 
there convey sound, music, or language. To our imagina* 
tion, so apt presumptuously to stray into the unfathomable, 
the Moon is a voiceless wilderness. 

The phenomenon of apparent adherence on and within the 
Moon's edge,^ sometimes observed in the occulta tion of stars, 
can scarcely be considered as a consequence of irradiation, 
which, in the narrow crescent of the Moon, on account of 
the very different intensity of the light in the ash-colored 
part of the Moon, and in that which is immediately illumin- 
ated by the Sun, certainly makes the latter appear as if sur- 
rounding the former. Arago saw, during a total eclipse of the 
Moon, a star distinctly adhere to the slightly luminous disk 
of the Moon during the conjunction. It still continues to be 

* BeBsel, U^er eine angenommene Atmotphdre de$ Mondes in Schu- 
macher's Asiron. Naehr., No. 263, p. 416-420. Compare alao Beer and 
Madler, Der Monde, $ 83 and 107, p. 133 and 153; also Arago, in the 
Annuaire for 1846, p. 346-353. The frequently mentioned proof of the 
existence of an atmotphere round the Moon, derived from the greater or 
less perceptibility of small superficial configurations and '' tne Moot^ 
cloud* ndoving round in the valleys," is the most untenable of all, on 
accoant of the continually-varying condition (darkening and brighten- 
ing) of the upper strata of our own atmosphere. Considerations aa to 
the form of one of the MooiCt homt on the occasion of the solar eclipso 
on the 5th of September, 1793, induced William Herschel to decide' 
against the assumption of a lunar atmosphere. {Philot. Trantaet,, vol. 
<zxxiv.,p. 167.) 

t Miidler, in Schumacher's Jahrbtieh for 1840, p. 188. 

i Sir John Herschel (Outlines, p. 247) directs attention to the ingress 
of such double star$ as can not be seen separately by the telescope, on 
acBcovnt of the too great proximity of the ipdividual stars of which they 
consist. 
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a subject of discussior. between Arago and flateaa whether 
the phenomenon here mentioned depends upon deceptive per- 
ception and physiological causes,"*^ or upon the aberration of 
sphericity and refrangibility of the eye.f Those cases in 
which it has been asserted that a disappearance and reap- 
pearance, and then a repeated disappearance, have been ob- 
served during an occultation, may probably indicate the in- 
gross to have taken place at a part of the Moon's edge which 
happened to be deformed by mountain decUvities and deep 
chasms. 

The great difierences in the reflected light from particular 
regions of the illuminated disk of the Moon, and especially 
the absence of any sharp boundary between the- inner edge 
of the illuminated and ash-colored parts in the Moon's phases, 
led to the formation of several very rational theories as to 
the inequalities of the surface of our satellite, even at a very 
emote period. Plutarch says distinctly, in the small but 
very remarkable work On the Face in the Moon, that we 
may suppose the spots to be partly deep chasms and valleys, 
partly mountain peaks, " which cast long shadows, like Mount 
Athos, whose shadow reaches Lemnos.'':|: The spots cover 
about two fifths of the whole disk. In a clear atmosphere, 
and under favorable circumstances in the position of the 

* Platean, Sur Vlrradiationy in the Mim. de PAead. Royaie det *8ci 
eneet et BeUu-Lettret de Bruxdlet, torn. zi.,p. 142, and the supplement- 
ary volume of Poggendorflfs Annalen, 1842, p. 79-128, 193-232, and 
405 and 443. ** The probable cause of the irradiation is an irritation 
produced by the light upon the retina, and spreads a little beyond the 
outline of the image.'' 

t Arago, in the Comptei Rendut, torn, viii., 1839, p. 713 and 883. 
'* Les ph^nom^nes d'irradiation signal^s par M. Plateau sent regard^a 
par M. Araso comme les effete des aberrations de refrangibility et de 
sph^ricit^ oe Pceil, combines avec Pindistinction de la vision, cons^ 
quence des circonstances dans lesquelles les observatears se sont places. 
Des mesures exactes prises sur des disqnes noirs k fond blanc et des 
disques blancs k fond noir, qui 6taient plac^ au Palais dn Luxembourg 
visibles & Pobservatoire, n'ont pas inoiqu^ les efiets de Pirradiation.' 
'* The phenomena of irradiation pointed out by M. Platean are regarded 
oy M. Arago as the effects of the aberration of sphericity and refrangi- 
bility of the eye, combined with the indistinctness of vision consequent 
upon the circumstances in which the observers are placed. The exact 
measurement taken of the black disks upon a white ground, and the 
white disks upon a black ground, which were placed upon the palace 
of Luxembourg, and visime at the Observatory, did not present auy 
phenomena of irradiation." 

X Plutarch, MorcU., ed. Wytten., torn, iv., p. 786-789. The shadf-v 
of Athos, which was seen by the traveler Pierre Belon (Oftf«rtwfMm« 4e 
BinfpdarUit trouvie* en Qrice\ AiUi etc., 1554, liv. i., cbap. 25), read <I 
the brazen cow in the market^town Myrine in Lemnos. 
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Mood, some of the spots are visible to the naked eye ; tht 
ridge of the Apennines, the dark, elevated plain GrimalduSt 
the inclosed Mare Crisiumt and Tycho,* crowded round 
with numerous mountain ridges and craters. It has been 
affirmed, not without probability, that it was especially the 
aspect of the Apennine chain which induced the Greeks to 
consider the spots on the Moon to be mountains, and at the 
same time to associate with them the shadow of Mount 
Athos, which in the solstices reached the Brazen Cow upon 
Lemnos. Another very fantastic opinion was that of Agesi- 
nax, disputed by Plutarch, according to 'which the Moon's 
disk was supposed, like a mirror, to present to us again, ca- 
toptrically, the configuration and outline of our continent, 
and the outer sea j( the Atlantic). A very similar opinion ap< 
pears to have been preserved to this time as a popular belief 
among the people in Asia Minor. f 

By the careful application of large telescopes, it has grad- 

* For proofs of the visibility of these four objects, see in Beer and 
Midler, Der Mond,, p. 241, 338, 191, and 290. It is scarcely necessary 
to mention that all Which refers to the topography of the Moon's soHace 
is derived from the excellent work of my two friends, of whom the 
second, William Beer, was taken from us bat too early. The beautiful 
UebersicfUsblaU, which Madler published in 1837, three years after the 
large map of the Moon, consisting of three sheets, is to be recommended 
for the purpose of more easily becoming acquainted with the bearings. 

t Plut, De Facie in Orbe Lunm, p. 726-729, Wytten. This passage 
is, at the same time, not without interest for ancient geography. — See 
Humboldt, Examen Critique de VHi»L de la O^ogr., tom. i., p. 145. 
With regard to other views of the ancients, see Aaazagoras and De- 
mocritus, in Plut., De Plae. Philoe.f ii., 25 ; Parmenides, in 8lob,f p. 419, 
453, 516, and 563, ed. Heeren; Schneider, Eeloga Phyneaf vol. i., p. 
433-443. According to a very remarkable passage in Plutarch's Lift 
of Niciat, cap. 42, Anaxagonis himself, who calls "the mountainous 
Moon another Earth,*' had made a drawing of the Moon's disk. (Com- 
pare also Origines, Philoeophumenaf cap. 8, ed. MOUeri, 1851, p. 14.) 
I waa once very much astonished to hear a very well-educated Per- 
sian, from Ispahan, who certainly had never read a Greek book, men- 
tion, when I showed him the Moon's spots in a large telescope in Paris, 
the hypothesis of Agesinax (alluded to in the text) as to the reflection, 
as a widely-diffusea popular belief in his country. ** What we see 
there in the Moon,*' said the Peraian, "is ourselves; it is the map of 
our Earth . ' ' One of the interlocutors in Plutarch's Moon-dialogue would 
not have expressed himself otherwise. If it can be supposea that men 
are inhabitants of the Moon, destitute of water and air, the Earth, with 
its spots, would also present to them such a map upon a nearly blaeh 
iky by day, with, a surface fourteen times greater than that which the 
fuU Moon presents to us, and always in the same position. But the 
eonstantly varying clouds and obscurities of our atmosphere would con< 
fuse the outlines of the continents. — Compare Madler's Attron., p. 169 
and Sir John Herschel, Outlines, ^ 436. 
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aally become possible to construct a topographical chart of 
the Moon, based upon actual observations ; and since, in the 
opposition, the entire half-side of the Earth's satellite presents 
itself at the same moment to our investigation, we know more 
of the general and merely formal connection of the mountain 
groups in the Moon, than of the orography of a whole terres- 
trial hemisphere containing the interiors of Africa and Asia. 
Generally the darker parts of the disk are the lower and more 
level ; the brighter parts, reflecting much sunUght, are the 
more elevated and mountainous. Kepler's old description of 
the two as ^ea and land has long been given up ; and the 
accuracy of the explanation, and the opposition, was already 
doubted by Hevel, notwithstanding the similar nomenclature 
introduced by him. The circumstance principally brought 
forward as disproving the presence of surfaces of water on 
the Moon was, that in the so-called sea% of the Mooriy the 
smallest parts showed themselves, upon closer examination 
and very diiferent illumination, to be conlpletely uneven^ pol- 
yhedric, and consequently giving much polarized light. Ar- 
ago has pointed out, in opposition to the arguments which 
have been derived from the irregularities, that some of these 
surfaces may, notwithstanding the irregularities, be covered 
with water, and belong to the bottoms of seas of no great 
depth, since the uneven, craggy bottom of the ocean of our 
planet is distinctly seen when viewed from a great height, 
on account of the preponderance of the light issuing from be- 
low its surface over the intensity of that which is reflected 
from it. {Anniuiire du Bureau des Longitudes for 1836, 
p. 339-343.) In the work of my friend, which will shortly 
appear, on astronomy and photometry, the probable absence 
of water upon our satellite will be deduced from other optical 
grounds, which can not be developed in this place. Among 
the low plains, the largest surfaces are situated in the north- 
ern and eastern parts. The indistinctly bounded Oceanus 
Procellarum has the greatest extension of all these, being 
360,000 geographical miles. Connected with the Mare Imr 
hrium (64,000 square miles), the Mare Nubium, and, to 
some extent, with the Mare Hunwrum, and surrounding- in- 
sular mountain districts (the Riphcei, Kepler, Copernicus, 
and the Carpathians), this eastern part of the Moon's disk 
presents the most decided contrast to the luminous souiJir 
western district, in which mountain is crowded upon mount- 
ain.* In the northwest region, two basins present them 

* Beer and Madler, p. 273. 
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selves AS being more shut in and isolated, the Msre C7mttM% 
(12,000 square miles) and the Mare TranquiUitatis (23,200 
square miles). 

The color of these so-called &eas is not in all cases gray. 
The Mare Crisium is gray mixed with dark green ; the Mare 
Seremtatis and Mare Humorum are likewise green. Near 
the Hercynian mountains, on the contrary, the isolated cir- 
cumYall%^ion lAchtenberg presents a pale reddish color, the 
same as Palus Somnii, Circular surfaces, without central 
mountains, have for the most part a dark steel-gray color, 
bordering upon bluish. The causes of this great diversity in 
the tints of the rocky surface, or other porous materials which 
cover it, are extremely mysterious. While, to the northward 
of the Alpine mountains, a large inclosed plain, PkUo (called 
by Hevel Locus niger major), and still more Grinuddus in 
the equatorial region, and Kndyntion on the northwest edge, 
are the three darkest spots upon the whole Moon's disk, Arii- 
tarchus, with its sometimes almost star-like shining points, is 
the brightest and most brilliant. All these alternations of 
light and shade a^ct an iodized plate, and may be repre- 
sented in Daguerreotype, by means of powerful magnifiers, 
with wonderful truthuilness. I myself possess such a moon" 
light picture of two inches diameter, in which the so-called 
seas and ring-formed mountains are distinctly perceptible ; it 
was executed by an excellent artist, Mr. Whipple, of Boston. 

If the circular form is striking in some of the seas {Cris- 
ium, Serenitatis, and Humorum), it is still more frequently 
— indeed, almost universally, repeated in the mountainous 
part of the disk, especially in the configuration of the enor- 
mous mountain-masses which occupy the southern hemisphere 
from the pole to, near the equator, where the mass rans out 
in a point. Many of the annular elevations and inclosed 
plains (according to Lohrmann, the largest are more than 
4000 square miles in extent) form connected series, and, in- 
deed, in the direction of the meridian, between 5^ and 40° 
south latitude.* The northern polar region contains com- 
paratively few of these crowded mountain circles. In the 
western edge of the^ northern hemisphere, on. the contrary, 
they form a connected group between 20*^ and 50° north 
latitude. The North Pole itself is within a few degrees of 
the Mare Frigoris, and thus, like the whole level northeast- 
em. space, including only a few isolated annular mountain! 
(Plato, Mairan, Aristarch, Copernicus, and Kepler), pre 

• Schainicher»8 Jahrbiteh for 1841, p. 270. 
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■ents a great contrast to the South Pole, entirely covered with 
mountains. Here lofty peaks shine during wholo lunations 
in eternal light, in the strictest sense of the word ; they are 
true light islands, which become perceptible, even with Iteeble 
magnifying powers * 

As exceptions to this type of /Circular and annular conRgu- 
.rations, so universally predominant upon the Moon, are the 
actual mountain-chains which occur almost in the middle of 
the northern half of \he Moon {Apennines, Caucasus, and 
Alps). They extend from south to north in a slight curve to- 
wurd the west, through nearly 32^ of latitude. Innumer- 
able mountain crests and extraordinary sharp peaks are here 
thronged together. Few annular mountains, or crater-hke 
depressions, are intermingled (Conon, Hadley, Calippus), 
and the whole resembles more the configuration of our mount- 
ain-chains upon the Earth. The lunar Alps, which are in- 
ferior in height to the lufiar Caucasus and Apennines, pre- 
sent a remarkable broxd transverse valley, which intersects 
the chain from southeast to northwest. It is surrounded by 
mountain peaks which exceed in height that of Tenerifie. 

The relative height of the elevations in proportion to the 
diameters of the Moon and the Earth, gives the remarkahle 
result, that since in the four times smaller satellite the high- 
est peaks are only 3836 feet lower than those of the Earth, 
the lunar mountains amount to j\j, the mountains on the 
Earth to tjVt ^^ ^^® planetary diameters. f Among the 1095 
points of elevation already measured upon the Moon, I find 
39 are higher than Mont Blanc (16,944 feet), and six higher 
than 19,000 feet. The measurements were efiected either 
by light tangents (by determining the distance of the iUumin- 
ated mountain peak on the right side of the Moon from the 
boundary of the light) or by the length of the shadows. The 
former method was already made use of by Galileo, as is seen 
from his letter to the Father Grienberger upon the Montti- 
ositd deUa Z/una. 

According to Madler's careful measurements by means of 
the length of the shadows, the culminating points of the 

• Madler, Adron,, p. 166. 

t The highest peak of the Himalayas, and (ap to the. present time !) 
of the whole Barth, Knuihinrjunga, is, according to Waugh's recetit 
measurement, 4406 toises, or 28,178 English feet; the highest peak 
among the Moon's mountains is, according to Madler, 3800 toises (ex- 
actly four geographical miles). The diameter of the Moon is 1816, 
that of the Earth 6872 geosraphicid miles ; whence it follows for the 
Moon ^\j, for the Earth y^^* 

G 2 
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Moon are in descending order at the sonth edge, very near the 
Pole, D'orfd and Leibnitz, 24,297 feet ; the annular mountain 
Neu/ton, where a part of the deep hollow is never lighted, 
neither hy the Sun nor the Earth's disk, 23,830 feet ; Casa- 
tu$t eastward of Newton, 22,820 feet ; Calippus, in the Cau- 
casian chain, 20,396 feet; the Apennines, between 17,903 
and 19,182 feet. It must be remarked here, that in the en- 
tire absence of. a general niveau-line (the plane of equal dis- 
tance from the center of a cosmical body, as is presented on 
our planet by the level of the sea), the absolute heights are 
not to be compared strictly with each other, since the six 
numerical results here given properly express only the difier- 
ences between the peaks and the inunediately surrounding 
plains or hollows.* It is, however, very . remarkable that 
Galileo likewise assigned to the loftiest lunar mountains the 
height of about four geographical miles (24,297 feet), " tn- 
nrca miglia qtiatro,** and, in accordance with the extent of 
^is hypsometric knowledge, considered them higher than any 
if the mountains on the Earth. 

An extremely remarkable and mysterious phenomenon 
which the surface of our satellite presents, and which is only 
optically connected with a reflection of light, and not hyp- 
sometrically with a difference, of elevation, consists in the nar- 
row streaks of light which disappear when the illuminating 
rays fall obliquely ; but in the full Moon, quite in opposition 
to the Moon-spots, become most visible as systems of rays. 
They are not mineral veins, cast no shadow, and run with 
equal intensity of light from the plains to elevations of more 
than 12,780 feet. The most extensive of these rdy-systems 
commences from Tycho, where more than a hundred streaks 
of light may be distinguished, mostly several miles broad. 
Similar systems which surround the Aristarchus, Kepler, Co- 
pernicus, and the Carpathians, are almost all in connection 
with each other. It is difficult to conjecture, by the aid of 
induction and analogy, what special transformations of the 
surface give rise to these luminous, ribbon-like rays, proceed- 
ing from certain annular mountains. 

The frequently mentioned type of circular configuration, 
almost every where preponderating upon the Moon's disk, in 
the elevated plains which frequently surround central mount- 
ains ; in the large annular mountains and their craters (22 
are counted close together in Bayer, and 33 in Albategnitis) 

* For the six heightii which exceed 19,182 feet, see Beer h.j\i\ Mid 
ler, p. 99. 125. 234. 242. 330 huiI 331. 
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must have early induced a deep-thinker like Robert Hooke 
to ascribe siich a form to the reaction of the interior of the 
Moon upon the exterior — '^ the action of subljerranean fire, 
and elastic eruptive vapors, and even to an ebullition in 
eruptive bubbles." Experiments with thickened boiling lime 
solutions appeared to him to confirm his opinion ; and the cir- 
eumvallations, with their central mountains, were at that time 
already compared with " the forms of iEtna, the Peak of 
Tenerifie, Hecla, and the Mexican volcanoes described by 
Gage."* 

One of the annular plains of the Moon reminded Galileo, 
as he himself relates, of the configuration of countries entirely 
surrounded by mountains. I have discovered a passage! in 
which he compares these annular plains of the Moon with 
the great inclosed basin of Bohemia. Many of the plains are, 
in fact, not much smaller, for they have a diameter of from 
1 to 1 2Q geographical miles.f Qn the contrary, the real an- 
nular mountains scarcely exceed 8 or 12 miles in diameter- 
Conon in the Apennines is 8 ; and a crater which belongs td 
the shining region oi Aristarchus is said to present a breadth 
of only 25,576 feet, exactly the half of the diameter of the 
crater of Rucu-Pichincha, in the table-land of Gtuito, meas- 
ured trigonometrically by myself. 

Since we have in this place adhered to comparisons with 
well-known terrestrial phenomena and relations of magnitude, 
it is necessary to remark that the greater part of the plains 
and annular mountains of the Moon are to bo considered in 
the first place as craters of elevation, without continuous 
phenomena of eruption in the sense of the hypothesis of Leo- 
pold von Buch. What, according to' the European standard, 

• Robert Hooke, Mkrographia, 1667, Obs. Ix., p. 242-246. " These 
jeem to me to have beea the effects of some motions within the body 
of the Moon, analogous to our earthquakes, by the eruption of which, 
as it has thrown up a brim or ridge round about higher than the am- 
bient surface of the Moon, so has it left a hole or depression in the mid- 
dle, proportionably lower." Hooke says of his experiment with boil, 
ing alabaster, that ** presently cer^ing to boyl, the whole surface will 
appear all over covered with small pits, exactly shaped like those oi 
the Moon. The earthy part of the Moon has been undermined, oi 
heaved up by eruptions of vapors, and thrown into the same kind of 
figured holes as the powder of alabaster. It is not improbable, also, 
that there may be generated within the body of the Moon divers such 
kind of internal fires and heats as may produce exhalations *\ 

t CosmoSf vol. ii., p. 319, note. 

\ Beer and Madler, p. 126. Ftolemseus is 96 miles in diameter 
Alpbons and Hipparehus, 76 miles. 
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we call great upon the Earth — ^the eleTation crater of RociBa 
Monsina, Fahna, Tenerifie, atid Santorin — ^becomes insignifi- 
cant when compared with Ptolemy, Hipparchus, and many 
others of tho Moon. Fahna has only 24,297 feet diameter ; 
Santorin, according to Captain Graves, new measurement, 
33,148 feet; Tenerifie, at the utmost, 53,298 feet: conse 
quently, only one eighth or one sixth of the two craters of 
elevation of the Moon just mentioned. The small crater oi 
the Peak of Tenerifie and Vesuvius (from 319 to 426 feet in 
diameter) could scaicely be seen by the aid of telescopes. 
The by far greater number of the annular mountains have 
no central mountain ; and where there is one, it is described 
as being dome-formed or level {Hevelius, Macrobius)t not as 
an erupted cone tnth an openifig.^ The active volcanoes 
which are stated to have been seen in the right side of the 
Moon (May 4, 1783) ; tho phenomena of light in PlatOf which 
Bianchini (August 16, 1725) and Short (April 22, 1751) ob- 
served, are here mentioned only as of historical interest, since 
the sources of deception have long been fathomed, and lie in 
the more powerful reflection of the terrestrial light which 
certain parts of the surface of our planet throw upon the ash* 
colored night side of the Moon.f 

* ArzcKhel aud Hereule$ are supposed to be exceptioDS : the former i' 

to have a crater upon its summit, the second a lateral crater. These I 

points, important in a geognostic point of view, deserve fresh inveatt- • . 

gation with more perfect instruments. (SchrOter, Selenotopographi$eht * 

Fragmente, th. ii., tab. 44 and 68, fig. 23.) Hitherto no signs have ever 
been detected of lava streams collected in deep hollows. The radiated 
/tii«« which issue from ArUtotelei in three directions are ranges of hills. 
(Beer and Madler, p. 236.) 

t Op. cit., p. 151. Arago, in the Annuaire for 1842, p. 526. (Con> 
pare also Immanuel Kant, Schriften der Phygisehen Qeo^apkiey 1839, 
p. 393-402.) According to recent and more complete mvestigations, 
the temporary changes said to have been observed upon the surface of 
the Moon (the formation of new central mountains and craters in the 
Jdare Crisium, Hevelw»^ and Cleomede»)t are illusions of a similar na- | 

ture to the supposed volcanic eruptions perceptible to us upon the Moon. 
(See SchrOter, Selenotopop^aphitche FragmmUet th. i., p. 412-523 ; th. ii., 
p. 268-272.) The question, what is the smallest object whose height 
can be measured with the instruments which are at present at our com 
mand 7 is in general difficult to answer. According to the report of Dr. 
Robinson upon the beautiful reflecting telescope of Lord Rosse, extents 
of 220 feet (80 to 90 yards) are discerned with the greatest distinctness. 
Madler calculates that, in his observations, shadows of 3" were capable 
of bein^ measured ; a length which, under certain presuppositions as to 
the position of a mountain, and the altitude of the San, would indicate 
1 mountHiii elevation of 120 feet. However, he points out, at the same 
time, tliiit the shadows must have a certain degree of breadth in ordei 
to he vi^iltle and measurable. The shadow of the great pyramid </ 
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Attention has been repeatedly, and AVith justice, directed 
to the fact, that in the alienee of water upon the Moon (even 
the rills, very narrow, mostly rectilinear hollows,* are not riv- 
ers), we must represent to ourselves the surface of the Moon 
as being somewhat similarly constituted as was the Earth in 
its primitive and most ancient condition; while yet uncovered 
flotz strata, by bowlders and detritus, which were spread out 
by the transporting force of the ebb and flood or currents. 
Sun and Earth floods are naturally wanting ; where the liquid 
element is absent, slight coverings of decomposed conglomer- 
ates are scarcely conceivable. In our mountain-chains, up- 
heaved upon fissures, partial groups of elevations are begin- 
ning gradually to be discovered here and there, forming, as it 
were, egg-shaped basins. How entirely different the Earth's 
surface would have appeared to us if it were divested of the 
flotz and tertiary formations ! 

The Moon, by the variety of its phases, and the more rapid 
change of its relative position in the sky, animates and beau- 
tifies the aspect of the firmament under every zone more than 
all the other planets. She sheds her agreeable light upon 
men, more especially in the primitive forests of the tropical 
world, and the beasts of the forests.f The Moon, in virtue 

Cheops, according to the known dimensions of this monument (super- 
ficial extents, would be, even at the point of commencement, scarcely- 
one ninth of a second broad, and consequently invisibie. (Madler, in 
Schumacher's Jakrbuch for 1841, p. 264.) Arago calls to mind that, 
with a 6000-fold magnifjring power, which, nevertheless, could not be 
applied to the Moon with proportionate results, the mountains upon the 
Moon would appear to us just as Mont Blanc does to the naked eye when 
seen from the Lake of Geneva. 

* The rills do not occur frequently ; are, at the ntmost, thirty miles 
lon^; sometimes forked (Gassendi^; seldom resembling mineral veins 
(Tnesnecker) ; always luminous ; do not cross mountains transversely ; 
are peculiar to the level landscapes ; are not characterized by any pe 
culiarities at the terminal points, without becoming broader or narrow- 
er. (Beer and Madler, p. 131, 225, and 249.) 

t See my Essay upon the NoeiumalLife of AnimaU in the Primceval 
Forest, in the Viewg ofNature^ Bohn's ed., p. 198. Laplace's reflections 
upon a perpetual moonlight (Exposition du Systime du Monde, 1824, p. 
232) have met with a disproval in the Mim* of LiouvUle sur un Caspar^ 
ticulier du problem det Trois Corps. Laplace says, '* Quelques partisans 
des, causes finales ont imaging que la Lune a ^t^ donn^e k la Terre pour 
I'^lairer pendant les nuits ; dans ce cas, la nature n*aurait point atteint 
le but qu'elle se serait propose, puisque nous sommes souvent priv6s k 
la fois de la lumiere du Soleil et de celle de la Lune. Pour y parvenir, 
il eAt suiB de mettre k Torigine la Lune en opposition avec lo Soleil 
dans le plan m6 me de I'^cliptique, k une distance 6gale k la ceutieme 

Eartie de la distance de la Terre au Soleil, et de donner k la Lune tfk 
i Terre des vitesses paralldles et proportionnelles A leurs r'istances A 
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of the attraetive force wUcli she exercises ia common witli 
the Sun, excites motion in our ocean — the liquid portion of 
the Earth — gradually changes the surface hy periodical floods, 
and the outlines of continental coasts, hy the destrucliye agen- 
cy of the tides, hinders or favors the lahor of men ; afibrds 
the greater part of the material from which sandstones and 
conglomerates are formed, and which are*again covered hy 
the rounded, loose, transported detritus.* Thus the Moon, 
as one of the sources of motion, continues to act upon the ge- 
ognoetic relations of our planet. The indisputahlef influence 

cet astre. Alora la Lane, sans cesse en opposition an Soleil, ei^t d^rit 
antoar de lui nue ellipse semblable k celle de la Terre ; ces deux astres 
•e seraient sacc^^ 1 un k I'aotre snr Vhorizon ; et comme 4 cette dis- 
tance la Lone n'eCit point ktk ^clips^e, sa Ipmi^re aurait certainement 
remplac^ celle dii Soleil." '* Several partisans of final causes have im- 
agined that the Moon has been eiveu to the Earth to light it during the 
night ; in that case, nature wonld not have attained the object which 
she had proposed, because we are frequently deprived at the same time 
of the light of the Sun and Moon^. To have attained this end, it would 
have been sufficient in the beginning to place the Moon in opposition 
with the Sun, in the same plane of tne ecliptic, at a distance equal to 
the hundredth part of the distance of the Earth from the Sun, and to 
give to the Moon and the Earth velocities parallel and proportional to 
their distances from that body. Then the Moon, constantly in opposi 
tion to the Sun, would have described an ellipse round it like that of 
the Earth ; these two bodies would have succeeded each other in the ( 

horizon, and as at that distance the Moon would never have been ^ 

eclipsed, its light would certainly have replaced that of the Sun." Liou- 
ville finds, on the contrary, <* Que, si la Lune avait occup^ k Porigine U 
position particuliere que Tillustre auteur dd la Ulicanique Cilette lui 
assiffne, elle n'aurait pu s*y maintenir que pendant un temps trds court." 
'* That if the Moon had occupied at the beginning th^ particular po!(i> 
tion assi^ed to her by the illustrious author of the Mieanique Cilesle, 
she would not have been able to maintain it for more than a very short 
time." 

* On the TrantpoHing Power of the Tidety see Sir Henry de la Beche, 
Geological Manual, 1833, p. 111. 

t Arago, Sur la question de eavoir n la Lune exerce tur notre Atmo- 
sphire une influence appriciabUt ^^ t^o Annuaire for 1833, p. 157-206. 
The principal advocates of this opinion are Seheibler ( Untersuch. alter 
Einfluis dee Mondet aufdie Veranderungen in unserer Atmosphdre, 1830, 
p. 20); Flangergues (Zwanzigjdhrige Beobachtungen in Viviera, Bibl. ) 

Universale, Sciences et Arts, torn, xl., 1829, p. 265-283, and iu Kastner^s ^ 

Archivf. die ges. Naturlehre, bd. xvii., 1829, sees. 32-50) ; and Eiseulohr 
(Poggend., Annalen der Physik, bd. xxxv., 1835, p. 141-160, and 309- 
329). Sir John Herschel considers it very probable that a ver^ high 
temperature prevails upon the Moon (far above the boiling-point of 
waterV as the surface is uninterruptedly exposed for fourteen days to 
the full action of the Sun. Therefore, m the opposition, or some few 
days after, the Moon must be, in some small desree, a source of heat 
for the Earth ; but this heat, radiating from a body far below the tern- 
{lerature of ignition, can not reaeh the surface of the Earth, since it it 
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of the satellite upon atmospheric pressure, aqueous depositions, 
and the dispersion of clouds, will be treated of in the last and 
purely telluric part of the Cosmos. 

Maks. 

The diameter of this planet, notwithstanding its considera- 
bly greater distance from the Sun, is only 0*519 of the Earth's, 
or 3568 geographical miles. The eccentricity of his orbit is 
0*0932168, next to Mercury the greatest of all the planetary 
orbits ; and also on this account, as well as from its proximi- 
ty to the Earth, the most suitable for Kepler's great discove- 
ry of the elliptical form of the planetary orbits. His period 
q/'7'oto^eo«*is, according to Madler and Wilhelm Beer, 24h. 
37m. 23s. His sidereal revolution round the Sun occupies 1 
year 32 Id. 17h. 30m. 41s. The inclination of Mars' s orbit 
toward the Earth's equator is 24^. 44' 24''; his mass, yrrl^yy i 
his density, in comparison to that of the Earth, 0*958. The 
mass of Mars will be liereafter corrected by means of the dis 
turbances which he may experience from his influence with 
the Comet of De Vico, in the same way that the close approach 
of Encko's Comet was taken advantage of to ascertain the 
mass of Mercury. 

The flattening of Mars, which (singularly enough) the great 
Ronigsberg astronomer permanently doubted, was flrst recog- 
nized by William Herschel ( 1 784). With regard to the amount 
)f the flattening, however, there was long considerable uncer- 

Abaorbed in the upper strata of oar atmosphere, where it conyerts visi- 
ble clouds iuto transparent vapor." The phenomenon of the rapid dis- 
persion of clouds by the full Moon, when they are not extremely dense, 
IS considered by Sir John Herschel *' as a meteorological fact, which/' 
he adds, '*is confirmed by Humboldt's own experience and the uni- 
versal belief of the Spanish sailors in the tropical seas of America.'' — 
See Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British AssoeitUion for the 
Advancement of Science^ 1846, Notices, p. 5; and Outiines, p. 201. 

* Beer and Madler, Beitrdge zur Phys. Kenntnisa de* Sonnensysteme, 
1841, p. 113, from observations in 1830 and 1832 ; Madler, Astronomies 
1849, p. 206. The first considerable improvement in the data for the 
period of rotation, which Dominique Cassiui found 24h. 40in., was the 
result of laborious observations by William Herschel (between 1777 and 
1781). which gave24h. 39m. 21'7s. Kunowsky found, in 1821,24b. 36m. 
40s., very near to Madler's result. Cassiui's oldest observation of the 
rotation of a spot upon Mars/(Delairhre, Hist, de VAttron. Mod.f torn, 
ii., p. 694) appears to have been soon after the year 1670 ; but in the 
very rare Treatise, Kern, Diss, de Seintillatione Stellarum, Wittenb., 
1686, $ 8, 1 find that the actual discoverers of the rotations of Mars and 
Jupiter arQ stated to have been " SHlvator Serrii and Father i£gidiii« 
Franciscus de Cottio^nez. astronnniei'H of ihe Cii11e;{io Roiiiaun " 
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tainty. It was stated by William HencLel to be ^^ ; accord* 
ing to Ariigo*8 more accurate measurement,* with one of Ro- 
chon's prismatic telescopes, in the first instance (before 1824), 
only in the proportion of 189 : 194, t. e., -^^.j ; by a subsequent 
measurei^ent (1847),^; still, Arago is inclined to consider 
the flattening somewhat greater. 

If the study of thio Moon's surface calls to mind many ge% 
agnostic relations of the surface of the Earth, so, on the con- 
trary, the analogies which Mars presents with the Earth are 
entirely of a meteorological nature. Besides the dark spots 
—some of which are blackish ; others, though in very small 
numbers, yellowish-red, f and surrounded by the greenish con- 
trast colors, so-called seast — there are seen upon the disjk of 
Mars two white, brilliant, snow-like spots, f either at the poles 
which are determined by the axis of rotation, or at the poles 
of cold alternately. They were recognized as early as 1716 
by Philip Maraldi, though their connection with climatic 
changes upon the planet was first described by the elder 
Herschol, in the seventy-fourth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1784. The white spots become alternately 
larger or smaller, according as the poles approach their win- 
ter or summer. Arago has measured, by means of his polari- 
scope, the intensity of the light of these snotv zoneSy and found 
it twice as great as that of the remaining part of the disk. 
The Fhysikalischrastronomischen Beitrdgen of Madler and 
Beer contain some excellent graphic representationsH of the 
north and south hemispheres of Mars ; and this remarkable 
phenomenon, unparalleled throughout the whole planetary 
system, is there investigated with reference to all the changes 
of seasons, and the powerful action of the polar summer upon 
the melting snow. Careful observations, during a period of 
ten years, have also taught us that the dark spots upon Mars 
preserve a constant form and relative position. The period- 
ical formation of snow-spots, as meteoric depositions depend- 
ent upon change of temperature, and some optical phenom- 
ena which the dark spots present as soon as they have, by the 
rotation of the planet, reached the edge of the disk, make the 
existence of an atmosphere upon Mars more than probable. 

* Laplace, Expos, du Sytt. du Mtrnde^ p. 36. SchrOter's Terv imper^ 
feet measurement of the diameter of the planet gave Mars a ffattenittn 
of only ^^, t Beer and Madler, BeUrogt, p. Ill 

i Sir John Herschel, Chdlinesy $ 510. 

^ Beer and Madler, Beitrdge, p. 117-125. 

1 Madler, in Schmnache''8 Attr, Nachr., No. 192. 
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The Small Planets. 

"We have already, in the general consideration* of the 
planetary hodies, characterized the group of small planets 
{asteroids, planetoids^ co-planets, telescopic or idtrorzodiacal 
planets) under the name of an intermediate group, which, 
to a certain extent, forms a zone of separation hetween the 
four interior planets (Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and M^trs), 
and the four exterior planets of our solar system (Jupiter, Sat^ 
urn, Uranus, and Neptune). Their most distinctive features 
consist in their interlaced, greatly inclined, and extremely ec- 
centric orhits ; their extraordinary smallness, as the diameter 
of Vesta does not appear to equal even the fourth part of the 
diameter of Mercury. When the first volume of the Cosmos 
appeared (1845), only four of the small planets were known : 
Ceres, Pallas, «runo, and Vesta, discovered hy Fiazzi, Olbers, 
and Harding (between January 1, 1801, and March 29, 1807) ; 
at the present time (July, 1851), the number of the small 
planets has already increased to 14 ; they form numerically 

• CotmoSf vol. iv., p. 101. With regard to the chronology of the dis- 
coveries of the small planets, compare p. 100 and 131 ; their relations 
of magnitude to the meteor-asteroids (aerolites'), p. 105. With respect 
to Kepler's conjecture of the existence of a planet in the great chasm 
between Mars and Jupiter — a conjecture, however, which by no means 
led to the discovery or the first of the small planets ( Ceres), compare p. 
Ill, 116, and 117, note t. The bitter reproach which has been thrown 
upon a highly esteemed philosopher, " because at a time when he might 
have known of Piazzi's discovery certainly five months before, but was 
unacquainted with it, he denied not so much the probability, as much 
more the necessity of a planet bein? situated between Mars and Jupi- 
ter," appears to me to be little justifiable. Hegel, in his Dissertalio de 
Orbitis Planetarum, composed in the spring and summer pf 1801, treats 
of the ideas of the ancients of the distances of the planets ; and when 
he quotes the arrangement of which Plato speaks in the Timaus (p. 
35, Steph.), 1.2. 3. 4.9. 8. 27..... (compare Cotmoa, vol. iv., p. 
109, note |), he denies t^e necessity of a chasm. He says only, **Quffi 
series «t verior natura ordo dt, quam arithmetica progressio, inter quar- 
tum et quintnm locum magnum esse spatium, neque ibi planetam de- 
siderari apparet.'' " If the order of nature is more precise than an 
arithmetical profession, there appears to be a great space between 
the fourth and mth place, and that no planet is required there." (He- 
gel's Werke, bd. xvi., 1834, p. 28; and HesePs l^en von Roaenhranz, 
1844, p. 154.) Kant, in his ingenious work, Naturgeachiehte desHim- 
melt, 1755, sa^s merely that at the time of the formation of the planets, 
Jupiter occasioned the tmallneta of Mars by the enormous attract! vo 
force which the former possessed. He only once mentions, and then 
'21 a very indecisive manner, ** the members of the solar system which 
are situated far from each other, and between which the intermediate 
parts have not yet bt^en discovered." Immannel Kant, Sammtlieh* 
Werke, th. vi., 1835 p 87, 110, and 19t].) 
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the thiid part of all the 43 known planetary bodies, ». tc, of 
all principal and secondary planets. 

Although the attention of astronomers was long directed 
in the solar regions to increasing the number of the members 
of partial systems — ^the Moons which revolve round principal 
planets — and to the planets to be discovered in the furthest 
regions beyond Saturn and Uranus, now, since the accidental 
disqpvery of Ceres by Piazzi, and especially since the foreseen 
discovery of Astrea by Encke, as well as the great improve- 
ments in the star-charts* (those of the Berlin Academy con- 
tain all stars as far as the 9th, and partly to the 10th mag 
nitudes), a nearer space presents to us the richest, and per- 
haps inexhaustible field for astronomical industry. It is an 
especial merit of the Astronamischen Jahrbttch, which is 
published in my native town by Encke, the Director of the 
Berlin Observatory, with the assistance of Dr. Wolfers, that 
the ephemerides of the increasing host of small planets are 
treated of with particular completeness. Up to the present 
time, the region nearest to the orbit of Mars appears to be 
^he most filled ; but the breadth of this measured zone is in 
itself more considerable than the distance of Mars from the 
Sun,t " when the difference of the radii-vectores in the near- 
est perihelion (Victoria) and the most distant^ aphelion (Hy- 
giea) is taken mto consideration." 

The eccentricities of the orbits, of which those of Ceres, 
Egeria, and Vesta are the smallest, and Juno, Pallas, and 
Iris the greatest, have already been alluded tot above, as 
well as their degrees of inclination toward the ecliptic, which 
decreases from Pallas (34° 37') and Egeria (16° 33') to Hy- 
giea (3° 47'). A tabular view of the elements of the smadl 
planets follows here, for which I am indebted to my friend 
Dr. Galle. 



• 



With regard to the inflaence of improved star-charts npon the di»- 
tovery of the small planets, see Cotmos, vol. iii., p. 116. 

t D^ Arrest, Ueber das System der Kleinen Planei^n zwisehenMars vnc 
JmpUeTf 1851, p. 8. X Cosmos, vol. iv., p. 102 and 172. 
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The aiflooTery of a fifteenth new planet {Eurumia) iiati 
juBt been announced. It was discovered by De Gasparis 
upon the 19th of July, 1651. The elements, which have 
been calculated by Eiimker, are the following : 

Epoch of mean longitode in mean Greenwich time. < q^^ ^'^ 

Mean longitude 32 1° 25' 29" 

Longitude of perihelion 27 35 38 

Longitude of ascending node 293 52 55 

Inclination 11 48 43 

Eccentricity 0188402 

Half major axis ...• 2-64758 

Mean of motion .: 823-630 

Period of revolution 1574 days. 

The mutual relation of the orbits of the asteroids and the 
enumeration of the individual pairs oforbiU has been made 
the subject of acute investigation, first by Gould* in 1648, and 
more recently by D* Arrest. The latter says, " The strongest 
evidence of the intimate connection of the whole group of 
small planets appears to be, that if the orbits are supposed to 
be represented materially as hoops, they all hang together in 
such a manner that the whole group may be replaced by an} 
given one. If it so happened that Iris, which Hind discov- 
ered in August, 1847, was still unknown, as many other bod- 
ies in this region certainly are, the group would consist of twe 
separate parts — a result which must appear so much the more 
unexpected, as the zone which these orbits occupy in the solar 
system is wide."t 

We can not take leave of this wonderful group of planets 
without mentioning, in this fragmentary enumeration of the 
individual members of the solar system, the bold view of a 
gifted and deeply investigating astronomer as to the origin of 
the asteroids and their intersecting orbits. A result deduced 
from the calculations of Gauss, that Ceres approaches extreme- 
ly near to Pallas in her ascending passage through the plane 
of that planet's orbit, led Olbers to form the conjecture that 
'' both planets, Geres and Pallas, may be fragments of a sin- 
gle large principal planet which has been destroyed by some 
natural force, and formerly occupied the gap between Mars 
and Jupiter, and that the discovery of an additional numbei 
of similar firagments which describe elliptical orbits round the 
Sun, in the same region, may be expected.''^ 

* Benjamin Althorpe Gould (now at Cambridge, Massachasetts, 
U. S.), Untermiehungen Hber die gegtnseUige Lage der Bahnen xwitehet 
Mars uHd Jupiter^ 1848, p. 9-12. t D' Arrest, op, cU., p. 30 

X Zach, MantUL Cttretp., bd. vi., p. 88. 
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The possibility of detennining by calculation, even approx- 
imatively, the epoch of such a cosmical event, which it is sup* 
posed iwould be at the same time the epoch of the fonnation 
of the small planets, remains more than doubtful, from the 
complication produced by the already large number of the 
" fragments" known, the peculiar retrogression of the apsides, 
and motion of the nodes.^ Olbers describes the region of the 
nodes of the orbits of Ceres and Pallas as corresponding ta 
the northern wing of the Virgin and the constellation of the 
Whale. Certainly Juno was discovered in the latter by 
Harding, though accidentally, in the construction of a star- 
catalogue, scarcely two years after the discovery of Pallas, 
and even Vesta in the latter, after a long search during five 
years, conducted upon hypothesis. This is not the place to 
determine whether these results alone are sufficient to estab- 
lish the hypothesis. The cometary clouds, in which the small 
planets were at first supposed to be enveloped, have disap- 
peared on investigation with more perfect instruments. The 
considerable changes of light to which they were said to be 
object were ascribed by Olbers to their irregular figure as 
ueing ** fragments of a single destroyed planet." t 

Jupiter. 

The mean distance of Jupiter from the Sun, expressed in 
fractional parts of the Earth's distance from the central body, 
amounts to 5*202767. The true mean diameter of this plan- 
et, the largest of all, is 77,176 geographical miles ; equal, 
therefore, to 1 1*255 terrestrial diameters, about one Hfth greats 
er than the diameter of the more remote Saturn. His side- 
real revolution occupies lly. 314d. 20h. 2m. 7s. 

The flattening of Jupiter, according to the measurements 
by Arago with the prismatic micrometer (which were intro- 
duced into the Exposition du Systhne du Monde, p. 3S), 
is as 167 : 177, consequently yi.y, which agrees very closely 
with the later determination (1839) of Beer and Mddler,! 

* Gauss, MonatL Corretp., bd. xxvi., p. 299.. 

t Mr. Daniel Kirk wood (of the Pottsville Academy) has ventured 
upon the undertaking of restoring the exploded primitive planet from 
the fragmentary remains in the same arnxmet as the animals of the prim- 
itive Earth. He finds for it a diameter greater than Mars (of more 
than 4320 geographical miles), and the slowest rotation of all the prin- 
cipal planets — a length of day ^ fifty-eeven hours and a half. {Rep9ri 
qfthe British Assoc, , 1850, p. xxxv.) 

i Beer. and Mftdler, BeUrdge zur Phys. Ktnnimss der Hind* Kfirp$ri 
p. 104-106. Older and W<t certain observatioiM by Hossey gav* ^\. 
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irho found the flattening to be between y\ ^ and ^j j. Han- 
sen and Sir John Henchel give the preference to ^. The 
earliest observation of the flattening, by Dominique Cassini, 
is older than the year 1666, as I have already pointed out 
elsewhere. This circumstance has an especial historical im- 
portance, on account of the influence which, according to Sir ^ 
David Brewster's acute remark, the discovery of this flatten- ^ 
ing by Cassini exercised upon Newton's ideas as to the figure 
of the Earth. The Frincipia PhUosophia Naturalis l^ars 
witness to this, but thd epochs at which the Principia and 
Cassini's observation of equatorial and polar diameters of 
Jupiter appeared, might excite chronological doubts.* 

As the mass of Jupiter after that of the Sun is the most 
important element of the whole planetary system, its accurate 
determination, which has recently been efiected through the 
disturbances of Juno and Vesta, as well as by the elongation 
of his satellites, especially the fourth,t must be considered as 
one of the most productive improvements of calculating astron- 
omy. The value of the mass of Jupiter is greater now than 
formerly; that of Mercury, on the contrary, smaller. The 
former, together with that of the four satellites, is ttt^ tt7* 
while Laplace gave it as tttV-7t4 

Jupiter's period of rotation is, according to Airy, 9h. 55' 
21"'3 mean solar time. Dominique Cassini first found it 
(1665) to be between 9h. 55m. and 9h. 56m., by means of a 
spot which was visible} for many years, even indeed to 1691, 
and was always of the same color and outline. Tho greater 
part of these spots are of greater blackness than the streaks 
upon Jupiter. They do not, however, appear to belong to 

Laplace {8y$L du Monde^ p. 266) foand it theoretically between ^^ 
and -f^f with increasing density of the strata. 

* Newton's immortal work, Philogophia Naturalu Principia Matke 
matiea, appeared as early as -May, 1687, and the papers of the Paris 
Academy did not contain the notice of Cassini's determination of the 
flattening (-r^) until the year 1691 ; so that Newton, who might cer- 
tainly have known of Bicher's pendulum-experiment at Cayenne, fronr 
the account of the journey printed in 1679, must haye become acquaiQ^ 
ed with the configuration of Jupiter by verbal intercourse and the bcU 
ive correspondence of that time. With regard to this subject, and the 
only apparent early acquaintance of Hoydens with the pendulum-ex 
periment of Richer, compare Cotmotf vol. i., p. 165, note, and vol. ii., 
p. 146, note. 

t Airy, in the Mem. of the Royal Astron. Soc., voL ix., p. 7 ; vol. x., 
p. 43. 

t As early as the year 1824. (Laplace, op. eit., p. 207.) 

\ Delambre. /f%t<. de t Attron. MmL, tom. ii., p. 754. 
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the surlace of the planet itself, as they sometimes have a dif- 
ferent velocity from that of the equatorial regions. Accord- 
ing to a very experienced ohserver, Heinrich Schwahe, of Des- 
sau, the dark, more sharply-hounded spots have heen several 
years in succession exclusively peculiar td the two gray gir 
dies hordering upon the equator, sometimes the north and 
sometimes the south. The process of spot-formation is, there- 
fore, locally variahle. Schwahe's ohservations, made in No- 
vemher, 1834, likewise show, that the spots on Jupiter, seen 
with a 280-fold magnifying power in a Fraunhofer telescope, 
sometimes resemhle the small nucleoid spots surrounded hy 
a halo upon the Sun. But still their darkness is less than 
that of the satelHte shadows. The nucleus is prohahly a part 
of the hody of Jupiter itself, and if the atmospheric opening 
> remains fixed ahove the same spot, the motion of the spots 
gives the true rotation. They also separate sometimes, like 
the Sun-spots, as Dominique Cassini discovered as early as 
1665. 

In the equatorial zone of Jupiter are situated two hroad 
principal streaks or girdles, of a gray or grayish-hrown col- 
or, which hecome paler toward the edges, and finally disap- 
pear entirely. Their houndaries are very irregular and va- 
riahle ; hoth are separated hy an intermediate hright equa- 
torial streak. Toward the poles, also, the whole surface is cov- 
ered with numerous, narrower, paler, frequently interrupted, 
even finely branched streaks, always parallel to the equator. 
" These phenomena," says Arago,* "are most easily explain- 

* ** On sait qa*il existe au-dessas et aa-desBons de P^qoatear de Ja. 
piter deux bandes moiDS brillantes qae la surface g^n^^rale. Si on les 
examine avec une lunette, elles paraissent moins distinctes k mesure 
qu'elles s'^loisnent dn centre, et mAme elles deviennent tout-^-fait in- 
visibles pres des bords de la plan^te. Toutes oes apparences s*expli- 
quent en admettant Texistence d'une atmosphere de nuages inter- 
rompue aox environs de I'^quateur par nne zone diaphane, prodaite 
peut^tre par les vents alis^ L'atmosphere de nuages t6fl^hissant 
plus de lumi^re que le corps solide de Jupiter, les parties de ce corps 
que Ton verra k travers la zone diaphane, auront moins d'^lat que le 
reste et formeront les bandes obscures. A mesixre qu'on s'^loignera dn 
centre, le rayon visuel de Vobservateur traversera des ^paisseurs de plus 
en plus grandes da la zone diaphane, en sorte qn^k la lumiere r^^hie 
par le corps solide de la planSte s'ajoutera la lumiere r^6chie par cette 
zone plus ^paisse. Les bandes seront par cette raison moins obscures 
en s'Aoignant du centre. Enfin aux bords m6mes la lumiere r^fl^hie 

Sar la zone vue dans la plus grande ^paisseurpourra faire disparaltre la 
ifflsrence d^ntensit^ qm existe entre les quantity de lumiere r^fl^hie 
par la plan^te et par I'atmosph^re de nuages ; on cessera alors d'apei 
cevoir les bandes qui n'oxistent qu*en vertu de cette difFArence. Oa 
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able by assuming the existence of an atmosphere partiaUy 
condensed by strata of clouds, in which, however, the region 
resting upon the equator is free from vapor and diaphanous 
probably in consequence of the trade- winds. Since, as Will- 
iam Herschel already assumed in a treatise in the 83d vol. 
of the PkUosophical Transactions, which appeared in 1793, 
the cloud-surface reflects a more intense light than the sur* i 

face of the planet, so that part of the g^round which we see 
through the clearer air must have less light (appear darker) 
than the strata of clouds reflecting large quantities of Hght. 
On that account gray (dark) and clear bands alternate with 
each other ; the former appear so much the less dark-colored 
in proportion to the distance from the center, when, the visual 
radius of the observer being directed obliquely toward the edge 
of the planet, at a small angle, they are seen through a larger * 
and thicker mass of atmosphere, reflecting more light. 

observe dans lea pays de montagnes quelqae chose d'analogue : qnand 
on se troave pr6s d'an for^t de sapin, elle paralt noire ; mais & mesure 
qa'on s*en 61oigne, les coaches d'atmosph^re interpos^es deviennent de 
plus en plos ^paisses et r^66chissent de la lami^re. La diffSrence de 
teinte entre la for^t et les objets voUins diminue de plus^'en pins, elle 
finit par se confondre avec eux, si Ton s*en ^loigne d'une distance con- 
venaole." (From Arago's Reports an Agtronomy, 1841.) '' It is known 
that there exist above and below the eqnator of Jupiter two bands less 
brilliant than the general surface. If these are examined with a tel- 
escope, they appear less distinct in proportion as the distance from the 
center increases, and they even become quite invisible near the edges 
of the planet. All these appearances maj be explained by admitting 
the existence of an atmosphere of clouds, mterrupted near the equator 
by a transparent zone, proidnced, perhaps, by the trade-winds. The at- 
mosphere of clouds reflects more light than the solid body of Jupiter. 
Those parts of him which are seen through the transparent zone would 
have less brightness than the jremainder. and would form obscure bands. 
In proportion as the distance from the center increases, the visual ray 
of the observer traverses greater and greater thicknesses of the trans 
parent zone, in such a way that to the light reflected by the scdid body 
oi the planet is added the light reflected by the denser zone. The 
bands would be, iirom this reason, less obscure the greater the distance 
from the center. Finally, at the very edges of the planet's disk, the 
light reflected by the zone, seen in its greatest thickness, would cause 
the difference of intensity which existed, between the quantities of light 
reflected by the planet and by the atmosphere of clouds to disappear, 
and the bands which exist only in virtue of that difference would ceaso 
to be visible. Something auatogous is observed in mountainous conn«: 
tries ; in the neighborhood of a forest of fii>treea they appear blacky 
but in proportion as the observer removes to a greater distance, the 
iaterposed atmospheric strata becoane ^ek«r and thicker, and reflect 
li||^t. The difierrace of tint between the forest and the objects near 
dtminishes more and more, and ends by their being confounded to* 
fsther on removing to a ^uffieieii^ distance;" r - ■ < - 
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The Satellites op Jupiter. 

Even 80 early as the brilliant epoch of Galileo, the correct 
opinion was formed that the svhordinate planetary system 
of Jupiter might present, in many relations of space and time, 
a picture in miniature of the Solar System. This view, rap- 
idly difiused at that time, as well as the discovery, shortly 
afterward, of the phases of Venus (February, 1610), contrib- 
uted greatly to the general introduction of the Copernican 
system. The quadruple group of satellites of Jupiter is the 
only one of the exterior principal planets which has not been 
increased by any new discovery, during a period of nearly 
two centuries and a half, since the epoch of their first dis- 
covery by Simon Marius on the 29th of December, 1609. 

The following table contains the periods of sidereal revo- 
lution of the satelhtes of Jupiter, their mean distances Ex- 
pressed in diameters of the primary, their diameters in geo- 
graphical miles, and their masses as parts of the mass of 
Jupiter. 



SateUitci. 


Period of Rev- 
olution. 


Distance from 
Jupiter. 


Diameter in 
Geogr. Miles. 


Mass. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


d. b. in. 

1 18 28 

3 13 14 

7 3 14 

16 16 32 


6,049 

9,623 

15,350 

26,998 


2116 
1900 
3104 
2656 


0-0000173281 
0-0000232355 
0000884972 
00000426591 



If T74TTT7 expresses the mass of Jupiter with his sateL> 
lites, then his mass without the satellites is T7T7-Tri7) ^^^1 
about jt^Vtt snialler. 

The comparisons of the magnitudesi distances^ and ec- 
centricities with other satellite systems has already been 
given {Cosmos, vol. iv., p. 105-127). The luminous in- 
tensity of Jupiter's satellites is various, and not in propor- 
tion to their volume, since, 'as a general rule, the third and 
the first, whose relation of magnitude is as 8 : 5, appear the 
brightest. The smallest and densest of all — ^the second — ^is 
generally brighter than the Isngai fourth, which is ordinarily 
called the least luminous. Accidental (temporary) fluctua- 
tions in the luminous intensity have, as already remarked, 
been ascribed sometimes to changes of the surface, sometimes 
to obscurations in the atmosphere of the satellites.^ They 
all appear, moreover, to reflect a more intense light than the 
primary. "When \Jie Earth is situated between Jupiter and 
the Sun, and the satellites, therefore, moving from east to 

* Sir John Herschel, C\tlinest $ 540. 

Vol. IV.— H 
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west, apparently enter on the eastern edge of Jupiter, they 
hide from us, in their passage, successive portions of the disk 
of their primary, and can be perceiyed with telescopes of 
moderate power, since they stand out in luminous relief 
from the disk. The visibility of the satellite is attended 
with more difficulty the nearer it approaches the center of 
the primary. From this phenomenon, which was early ob- 
served, Pound, Newton's and Bradley's friend, inferred that 
the disk was less luminous near the edige than at the center. 
Arago considers that this assumption, renewed by Messier, 
involves difficulties which can only be solved by new and 
more delicate observations. Jupiter was seen without any 
satellites by Molyneux in November, 1681 ; by Sir William 
Herschel on the 23d of May, 1802 ; and, lastly, by Griesbach, 
on the 27th of September, 1 843. Such a non- visibility of the 
satellites has reference, however, to the space vnthaut the 
disk of Jupiter, and is not inconsistent with the theorem that 
all the four satellites can not be eclipsed at one time. 

Saturn. 

The period of sidereal or true revolution of Saturn is 29y . 
166d. 23h. 16m. 32s. His mean diameter is 62,028 geo- 
graphical miles, equal to 9022 terrestrial diameters. The 
period of rotation j deduced from the observation of some dark 
spots (knot-like condensations of the bands) upon the surface,* 
is lOh. 29m. 17s. Such a great velocity of rotation corre- 
sponds to the considerable^a^^^mng. William Herschel esti- 
mated it, in 1776, at j^.j ; Bessel, afler corresponding observ- 
ations during a period of more than three years, found that at 

* The earliest and careful observations of William Herschel, in No- 
vember, 1793, gave for Satarn's period of rotation lOh. 16m. 448. It 
has been incorrectly attribated to the great philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant, that he conjectured the period of Saturn's rotation from theo- 
retical considerations in his AUgtmeinen Naturgetchiehte de$ HimmeU, 
forty years before Herschel. The number that he gives is 6h. 23m. 
53s. He calls his determination " the mathematical calculation of an 
unknown motion of a heavenly body, which is, perhaps, the only pre^ 
diction of that kind in pure Natural Fhilosophv, and awaits confirma- 
tion at a future period." This confirmation of his coinectnre did not 
take place at all; observations have shown an error of 4 of the whole, 
i. e., of four hours. In the same work it is said respectmg the ring of 
Saturn, " that in the aggregation of particles which constitute it, those 
of the inner edge complete their revolution in 10 hours, those of the 
external edge in 15 hours. The first of these ring-numbers is the only 
one which accidentally comes near the planet's observed period of n^ 
tation ( lOd. 29m. 17s.). Compare Kant, Sdmmtlieke Werke, th. vi., 1389 
p. 135 and 140. 
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a mean distance the polar diameter was 15"'381 ; the equato- 
rial diameter 17"053, consequently a flattening of y J.^.* The 
body of the planet has also ribbon-like stripes, which are, how- 
ever, less perceptible, though, at the same time, rather broader 
"than those of Jupiter. The most constant of them is a gra;p 
equatorial stripe. Next to this follow several others, but 
with variable forms, indicating an atmospheric origin. Will- 
iam Herschel did not always find them parallel to the rings, 
neither do they extend as far as the poles. The region round 
the poles presents a very remarkable phenomenon, a change 
in the reflection of light which is dependent upon Saturn's 
seasons. This region is more brightly luminous in winter, a 
phenomenon which calls to mind the variable snow-region of 
Mars, and did not escape the penetration of William HerscheL 
Wliether such an increase of luminous intensity is to be a^ 
cribed to the temporary formation of ice and snow, or to an 
extraordinary accumulation of clouds,t it is stiU indicative oi 
the action of changes in temperature, and of the existence oi 
an atmosphere. 

We have already stated the mass of Saturn to be yy Jy-e , 
it, together with the enormous volume of the planet (its diam- 
eter is I of the diameter of Jupiter), leads us to infer a very 
small density decreasing toward the surface. If the density 
vi;ere quite homogeneous (rVV of that of water), the flattening 
would be still greater. 

The planet is surrounded in the plane of its equator with 
at least two fully suspended and extremely thin rings, both 
situated in the same plane. Their luminous intensity is great- 
er than that of Saturn itself, and the outer ring is still brightei 
than the inner.t The division of the ring seen by Huygens 
in 1655, as a single one,i was indeed observed by Dominique 

* Laplace i^Expos. du SysL du Monde, p. 43) estimates the flattening 
at ^. The extraordinary deviation of Saturn from the spheroidal fig 
are, according to which William Herschel, after a series of laborions 
observations, made with very different telescopes, found the major axis 
of the planet, not in the equator itself, but in a diameter which inter- 
sected the equatorial diameter at an angle of about 45°, was not con- 
firmed by Bessel, but found to be incorrect. 

t Arago, Annuaire for 1842, p. 555. 

t This difference in the luminous intensity of the outer and inner 
rings was also stated by Dominique Cassini (Mim, de VAeadinUe de$ 
ScieneeSf ann^e, 1715, p. 13). 

• $ Cotmot, vol. ii., pr. 323. The public announcement of the discovery, 
or, rather, the complete explanation of all the phenomena which are 
presented by Saturn and bis ring, did not take place until the yeaf 
1659, four years afterward, in the SytUma Saiumimm^ 
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Caasini in 1675, but first accurately described by William Her 
Bchel in 1789-1792. Since Short's time the outer has beeu 
found to be streaked by numerous fine stripes, but these linei 
or stripes have never been constant. Very recently, during 
the latter months of the year 1850, a third very paie, feebly 
luminous, and darker ring has been discovered between the 
planet and the ring hitherto called the inner one. The dis- 
covery was made nearly simultaneously by Bond, at Cam- 
bridge (U. S.), on the 11th of November, by means of the 
great refractor of Mertz with a fourteen-inch object-glass, and 
by Dawes,' near Maidstone, on the 25th of November. This 
ring is separated from the second by a black line, and occu- 
pies the third part of the space, between the second ring and 
the body of the planet, which was formerly stated to be va- 
cant, and through which Derham affirmed that he saw small 
stars. 

The dimensions of the divided ring of Saturn have been de- 
termined by Bessel and Struve. According to the latter, the 
exterior diameter of the outer ring, at Saturn's mean distance, 
appears to us under an angle 40'''09, equal to 153,200 geo- 
graphical miles ; the interior diameter of the same ring, un- 
der an angle of 35" '29, equal to 134,800 geographical miles. 
For the exterior diameter of the inner (second) ring is ob- 
tained 34"*47 ; for interior diameter of the same ring, 26''-67. 
Struve fixes the space between the last-mentioned ring and 
the surface of the planet at 4''*34. The entire breadth of the 
first and second rings is 14,800 miles ; the distance of the 
rings from the surface of Saturn, about 20,000 ; the space 
which separates the first from the second ring, and which 
represents the black line of division seen by Dominique Cas- 
sini, is only 1 560 miles. The mass of the rings is, according 
to Bessel, yj-j of the mass of Saturn. They present a few 
elevations*^ and irregularities, by means of which it has been 
possible to determine approximatively their period of rotation 
— exactly the same as that of the planet. The irregulari- 
ties of form become perceptible on the disappearance of the 
nngSy when one is generally lost sight of before the other. 

A very remarkable phenomenon was discovered by Sch wabe, 
at Dessau, in September, 1827 — the eccentric position of Sat- 
urn. The ring is not coneentric with the planet itself, but 

* Such moantain-like inequalities of surface have recently been again 
noticed by Laesell in Liverpool, by means of a twenty-feet reflecting 
telescope of bis own construction. — Report of the British Atsociatioi^ 
1850, p. 35. 
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tbe latter is situated somewhat to the westward. This ob- 
servation has been confirmed — ^partly by micrometi cal meas- 
urements — ^by Harding, StruYe^* John Herschel, and South. 
The small difierences in the degree of eccentricityi appearing 
periodically, which result &om the corresponding observations 
of Schwabe, Harding, and De Yico in Home, are perhaps con- 
sequences of oscillations of the center of gravity of the ring 
about the geometrical center of Saturn. It is surprising that, 
BO early as the end of the seventeenth century, a priest of 
Avignon, ns.med Gallet, attempted unsuccessfully to direcl 
the attention of astronomers to the eccentric position of Sat- 
urn, t With the extremely minute density of Saturn (per- 
haps scarcely | the density of water) and its decrease toward 
the surface, it is difficult to form a conception of the molecu- 
lar condition or material constitution of the body of the plan- 
et, or even to decide whether this constitution actually pre- 
supposes fluidity, i. e., mobility of the smallest particles, or 
solidity, according to the frequently adduced analpgies of 
pine wood,pumi<;^-stone, cork, or a solidified liquid — ice^ 
Homer, the astronomer of the Krusenstern expedition, calls ' 
the ring of Saturn a train of clouds ; he maintains that the 
mountains of Saturn consist of masses of vapor.} Conjec- 
tural astronomy exercises here an unrestricted and tolerated 
play. Of an entirely difierent nature axe the serious specu- 
lations of two distinguished American astronomers, Bond and 
Peirce, as to the possible staMlity of Saturn's rings, founded 
upon observations and the analytical calculus. § Both agree 

* Compare Harding's Kleine Ephemeriden for 1835, p. 100; and 
S'^rave, in Schumacher's Astr, Nackr.f No. 139, p. 389. 

t In the Actis EnuUtorwn pro anno 1684, p. 424, is an extract from 
tiie 8y sterna Phanomenorum Satumif autore Galletio, proposito eccl. 
Avenionensis : ** Nonnnuqaam corpus Satumi non exacie annvli medium 
obtinere visam fait. Hinc evenit, ut, quum planeta orientalis est, cen> 
tram ejus extremitati orientali annuli propius videatur, et major pars 
ab occidental] latere sit cam ampliore obscuritate." ** Sometimes the 
mass of Saturn appeared not to reach exactly the middle of hie ring. 
Hence it happens that when that planet is in the east, his center appears 
nearer to the eastern extremity of the ring, and the greater part is away 
from the western Bide wiA greater obscurity." 

X Horner, in Gehlen's Neuem Phynk. Worterb., bd. viii., 1 836, p. 174. 

$ Benjamin Peirce, On the Constitution of Saturn^ s Rif.g, in Gould's 
Attron. Journal^ 1851, vol. ii., p. 16. "The ring consists of a stream 
or of streams of a fluid, rather denser than water, flowing round the 
primary." Compare also Silliman's Amer, Joumalf ser. ii., vol. xii., 
1851, p. 99; and with regard to the superficial inequalities of the ring. 
as well as disturbing and consequently preserving influences of the sat 
ellitos Sir John Herschel, Outlines, p. 320. 
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in their lesultfl in favor of fluidity, as well as continuous van* 
ability in the figure, and divisibility of the outer ring. The' 
permanence of the whole is considered by Peirce as depend- 
ent upon the influence and position of the satellites, because 
without this dependence, even taith ineqtudities in the ring, 
the equilibrium could not be maintained. 

The Satellites of Saturn. 

The five satellites of Saturn which have been known lon- 
gest were discovered between the years 1655 and 1684 (TV- 
ton, the sixth according to distance, by Huygens ; and four 
by Cassini, viz., Japettis, the outermost of all, Rhea, Tethy$, 
and Dione), These were followed by the discovery, by Will- 
iam Herschel, in 1789, of two, Mimas and EnceladuSy situ- 
ated nearest to the planet. Finally, the seventh satellite, 
Hyperion, the last but one according to distance, was dis- 
covered almost simultaneously by Bond, at Cambridge (U. S.), 
and by Lassell at Liverpool, in September, 1848. The rela- 
tive magnitudes and relations of distances in this partial sys- 
'tem have been already treated of. {Cosmos, vol. i., p. 97 ; 
vol. iv., p. 105-118.) The periods of revolution and the 
mean distances, the latter expressed in fractional parts of the 
equatorial radius of the primary, are, according to the observ- 
ations instituted by Sir John Herschel at the Gape of Good 
Hope,* between 1835 and 1837, the following : 



Satellites according 


Satellites accord- 






to the Order of their 


ing to their Dis- 


Period of Revolution. 


Mean Distance. 


Diacorery. 


tances. 










d. h. m. «. 




f 


1. Mimas 


22 37 22-9 


3-3607 


g 


2. Enceladas 


1 8 53 6-7 


4-3125 


e 


3. Tethys 


1 21 18 25-7 


5-3396 


d 


4. Dioue 


2 17 41 8-9 


6-8398 


c 


5. Rhea 


4 12 25 10-8 


9-5.528 


a 


6. Titaa 


15 22 41 25-2 


22-1450 


h 


7. Hyperion 


22 12 ? 


280000 7 


b 


8. Japetus 


79 7 53 40-4 


64-3590 



Between the first four satellites nearest to Saturn a re- 
markable relation of commensuraMlity in the period of rev- 
olution presents itself. The period of the third satellite ( Te- 
thys) is double that of the first {Mimas) ; that of the fourth 
{Dione) double that of the second {Encdadus), The close- 

^ Sir John Herschel, Remits of Astron. Ohaervatiom at the Cap€ of 
Oood Hope, p. 414-430 ; the same, in the Outlines of Attr,, p. 650, and 
upon the law of distances, $ 550. 
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ness of tills relation extends to j^-^ of the longer periods* 
This unnoticed result was communicated to me by Sir John 
Herschel in a letter as long back as 1845. The four satel- 
lites of Jupiter present a certain regularity in their distances, 
forming very nearly the series 3, 6, 12. The distance of the 
second from the first, expressed in diameters of Jupiter, is 
3*6 ; the distance of the third from the second, 5'7 ; that of 
the fourth from the third, 11*6. Moreover, Fries and Chal- 
iis have endeavored to prove the so-called law of Titius in all 
satellite systems, even in that of Uranus.* . 

Uranus V 

The acknowledged existence of this planet, the great dis- 
covery of William Herschel, has not only increased the num- 
ber of the principal planets known for thousands of years, and 
more than doubled the diameter of the solar regions — ^it has 
also, after the lapse of sixty-five yedrs, led to the discovery of 
Neptune, through the disturbances which it underwent from 
the influence of the latter. Uranus was discovered accident- 
ally (13th March, 1781), during the examination of a small 
group of stars in Gremini, by its small disk, which, with mag- 
nifying powers of 460 and 932, increased far more consider- 
ably than was the case with other adjacent stars. The saga 
clous discoverer, so thoroughly acquainted with all optical ^he- 
Qomena, also observed that the luminous intensity decreased 
considerably in proportion as stronger magnifying powers 
were employed, while in the fixed stars (6th and 7th magni- 
tude) it remained nearer the same. 

When Herschel first announced the existence of Uranus, 
he called it a comet^f and it was only by the united labors of 
Saron, Lexell, Laplace, and M6chain, which were consider- 
ably facilitated by the discovery made by the meritorious 
Bode, in 1784, of the previous observations of the planet by 
Tobias Mayer (1756) and Flamstead (1690), that the ellip- 
tical orbit of Uranus and the whole of its planetary elements 
were determined with admirable celerity. According to Han- 
sen, the mean distance of Uranus from the Sun is 1,918,239, 
or 1585 million geographical miles; his period of sidereal 
revolution 84y. 5d. 19h. 41m. 36s.; the inclination of his 
orbit to the ecliptic, 0° 46' 28" ; his apparent diameter at 

* Fries, Vorletungen fiber die Sterrikunde, 1833, p. 325 ; Challis, in the 
Transact, of the Cambridge PhUos. Society r vol. iii., p. 171. 

t William Herschel, Account of a Comet in the PhUor, Transact foi 
l781.vol. Ixxi., p. 492. 
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the mean distance from the Earth, 9'''9. His mass, which 
was determined as tt^tt ^^^^ ^^® ^^^ observations of the 
satellites, is, according to Lament's observations, only s^i^j ; 
consequently his density would be between those of Jupiter 
and Saturn.* A flattening of Uranus was already conjec- 
tured by Herschel from his observations with magnifjring 
powers of from 800 to 2400. According to Madler's meas- j 

urements in 1842 and 1843, it would appear to fall between f 

yj.y and ^l^.t The original supposition that Uranus had ] 

two rings was feund to be an optical illusion by the discoverer 
himself, in all cases so cautious and persevering in confirming 
his discoveries. 

The Satellites of Uranus. 

" Uranus,'' says Sir John Herschel, " is attended by satel- 
lites — ^four, at least, probably five or six." They present a 
great and hitherto unparalleled peculiarity, viz., that while 
all satellites (those of the Earth, of Jupiter, of Saturn), as 
well as all the principal planets, move from west to east, and 
with the exception of a few asteroids, in orbits not much in« 
clined toward the ecliptic, the satellites of Uranus move from 
east to west in orbits which are nearly circular, and form an 
angle of 78° 58' with the ecliptic — ^very nearly perpendicu- 
lar to it. In the case of the satellites of Uranus, as well as 
those of Saturn, the arrangemefit and nomenclature, accord- 
ing to their distances from the primary, are to be distin- 
guished from the arrangement according to t?ie epoch of 
discovery. According to a private communication from Sir 
John Herschel (November 8th, 1851), Mr. Lassell has dis- 
tinctly observed on the 24th, 28th, and 30th of October, and 
2d of November of the above year, two satellites of Uranus, 
which appear to be situated still nearer to the primary than 
the first satellite observed by Sir William Herschel, to which 
he ascribed a period of revolution of about 5 days and 21 
hours, but which was not recognized. The periods of revo- 
lution of the two satellites now seen by Lassell were near to 
4 and 2^ days. Of the satellites of Uranus, the second and 
fourth were first discovered by "William Herschel in 1787, 
then the first and fiflh in 1790, and, finally, the sixth and 
third in 1794. During the fifty-six years wluch have elapsed 
since the last discovery of a Uranus satellite (the third), the 

• CosmoSf vol. iv., p. 119. 

t Madler, in Schamacher's Astr, Naehr,j No. 493. (With regard to 
die flattening of Uranus, coifipare Arago, Anwu^re for 1842, p. 577 -."179.1 
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existence of six satellites has frequently been unjustly doubt* 
ed ; the observations of the last twenty years have gradually 
proved how trustworthy the great discoverer of Slough has 
been iiTthis as in all other branches of planetary astronomy. 
Those satellites of Uranus which have been seen again up to 
this time are the first, second, fourth, and sixth. Perhaps it 
may be ventured to add the third, after the observations of 
Lassell on the 6th of November, 1848. On account of the 
large opening of his reflecting telescope, and the abundance 
of hght thus obtained, the elder Herschel* considered that 
with the sharpness of his vi»on, under favorable atmospheric 
circumstances, a magnifying power of 157 was sufficient ; his 
son recommends, in general, a power of 300 for these ex- 
tremely small luminous disks (luminous points). The second 
and fourth satellites were seen again the earliest, the most 
frequently and positively by Sir John Herschel, from 1828 to 
1834, in Europe and at the Cape of Good Hope, subsequently 
by Lament at Munich and Lassell at Liverpool. The first 
satellite of Uranus was found by Lassell (September 14th to 
November 9th, 1847), and by Otto Struve (October 8th to 
December 10th, 1847). The outermost (the sixth) by La- 
ment (October 1st, 1837). The fiflh appears never to have 
been seen again, and the third not satisfactorily enough.*" 
The particulars here put together are not without importance, 
also for the reason that they tend to excite caution in not 
placing too much confidence in so-called negative evidence. 

Neptune. 

The merit of having successfully conducted and announced 
an inverse problem of disturbance, that " of deducing from 
the given disturbances of a known planet the elements of an 
unknown one," and even of having, by a bold prediction, oc- 
casioned the important discovery of Neptune by Galle on the 
23d of September, 1846, belongs to the faculty of acute rea- 
soning and the persevering industry of Leverrier.f This is, 
as Encke expresses himself, the most brilliant of all planeta- 
ry discoveries, because purely theoretical investigations have 
rendered possible the prediction of the existence and the 
place' of the new planet. The celerity with which the plan- 

* For the observations of Lassell at Starfield (Liverpool), and of Ottc 
Stnive, compare Monthly Noticet of the Royal Astron. Soe,f vol. viii. 
1848, p. 43-47 and 135-139 ; also Sebum., Astr. Naehr., No. 623, p. 36.5 

t Berbard von liindenau, Beitrag zur Gcachichte der Neptuna-iln: 
deckungf in the supplementary sheet to Sebum. Astr. Nachr,, 1849, p 1 

H 2 
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et was afterward found was itself favored by the excellent 
star-chart drawn up by Bremiker for the Berlin Academy.* 

While among the distances of the exterior planets from the 
Sun, that of Saturn (9*53) is nearly double as great as the 
distance of Jupiter (5'20)» the distance of Uranus (19-18) is, 
however, more than double that of Saturn ; so the distance 
of Neptune (30 04) is less than that which would be re- 
quired for a repeated doubling of the distance by full ten 
times the distance of the Earth from the Sun, ». «., an entire 
third of Neptune's distance from the Sun. The planetary 
boundaries were at that time 2484 million of geographical 
miles from the central body. By the discovery of Neptune, 
the landmark of our planetary knowledge has been advanced 
more than 892 million miles further (more than 10*8 times 
the distance of the Sun irom the Earth). According as the 
disturbances are recognized which each last planet expe- 
riences, so will other planets be gradually discovered which 
now remain invisible by means of our telescopes on account 
of their remoteness.f 

According to the most recent determinations, Neptune's 
period of revolution is 60126*7 days, or 164 years and 226 
days, and his half major aods 3003628. The eccentricity 
of his orbit, next to that of Venus the smallest, is 00087 1946 ; 
his mass, 77777 ; his apparent diameter , according to Encke 
and Galle, 2"*70, according to Challis even 3"07, which 
gives as his density, in comparison with the Earth, 0*230 ; 
greater, therefore, than that of Uranus 0*173.1: 

Soon after the first discovery of Neptune by Galle, a ring 
was ascribed to him by Lassell and Challis. The former em- 
ployed a magnifying pewer of 567, and endeavored to determ- 
ine the considerable inclination of the ring to the ecliptic ; bu^ 
subsequent investigations have, as long before' in the case of 
Uranus, contradicted the opinion of the existence of a ring 
round Neptune. 

I dare scarcely allude in this 'work to the certainly earlier 
labors of the distinguished and acute English geometrician, 

• A$tr. Naehr.f No. 580. 

t Leverrier, Recherckes sur le$ . Mouvemens de la Planite Herschti, 
1846, in the ConncMBance des Tempt pour Van 1849, p. 254. 

X The very important element of the masM of Neptune has been grad* 
oally increased from ^j^^ according to Adams, y^l^Tr according to 
Peirce, j^^^- according to Bond, and Yif^nr &cco^^i>3g«to ^^^ John 
Herschel, y^j-g^ according to Lassell, to jf^^^if according to Otto and 
Augast Struve. The last resalt has been adopted in the text. 
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Ml. Adams, of St. John's College, Cambridge. The historic- 
al facts which refer to these labors, and to Leverrier's and 
Galle's happy discovery of the new planet, have been circum- 
stantially and impartially developed from reliable sources in 
two works, by the astronomer royal. Airy, and by Bernhard 
von Lindenau.^ Intellectual endeavors, almost simultane 

* Airy, in the Monthly Notieu of the Royal Astronomical Society ^ vol. 
vii., No. 9 (November, 1846), p. 121-152. Bernhard von Lindenau, 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des NeptuTts-Entdeckung, p. 1-32, and 235-238. 
At the instigation of Arago, Leverrier commenced, in the summer of 
1845, his investigations oi the theory of Uranus. The results of this in- 
vestigation he laid before the Institute on the 10th of November, 1845, 
the 1st of June, 31st of August, and 5th of October, 1846, and published 
them at the same time ; but the most extensive and important of Lever- 
rier's labors which contained the solution of the whole problem appeared 
in the Connaissance des Temps pour Van 1849. Adams laid the first 
results which he had obtained for the disturbing planet before Profes> 
sor Challis in September, 1845, without having them printed, and, to 
gether with some alterations in October of the same year, before the 
astronomer royal, still without making them public. The latter re- 
ceived the final results of Adams, with fresh corrections referring to a 
decrease of the distance, in the commencement of September, 1846. 
The young Cambridge geometrician expresses himself upon the chro- 
nological succession of tne investigations which were directed to one 
and the same object with as much modesty as self-denial : *' I mention 
these earlier dates merely to show that my results were arrived at in- 
dependently and previously to the publication of M. Leverrier, and not 
with any intention of interfering with his just claims to the honor of 
the discovery ; for there is no doubt that his researches were first pub- 
lished to the world, and led to the actual discovery of the planet by Dr. 
Galle ; so that the facts stated above can not detract in the slightest 
degree from the credit due to M. Leverrier." Since, in the history of 
the discovery of Neptune, mention is frequently made of an early share 
which the great Kdnigsberg astronomer took in the hope already ex- 
pressed by Alexis Bouvard (the author of the tables of Uranus) in the 
year 1834, " of the disturbance of Uranus by a yet unknown planet," 
It will, perhaps, not be unacceptable to many readers of the Cosmos if 
I introduce here part of a letter which Bessel wrote to me on the 8th 
of May, 1840 (therefore two years before his conversation with Sir 
John Herschel, during his visit to Collingwood) : " You request me to 
give you information as to the planet beyond Uranus. I could indeed 
refer you to friends in KOnigsberg who, from misunderstanding, fancy 
that they know more about the matter than I do myself. I cnose as 
the subject of a public lecture delivered upon the 28th of February, 
1840, the development of the connection hetween astronomical observo' 
ttons and astronomy. The public know no difierence between the two; 
consequently, their opinion was to be corrected. The indication. of the 
development of astronomical knowledge from observations naturally 
led to the remark that we can by no means affirm that our theory^x- 
plains all the motions of the pUnets. Uranus afforded a proof of tnis, 
tho old observations of which do not at all accord with elements which 
coincide with the later observations from 1783 to l^2Q. I believe tlii^l 
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onsly directeu to the same important end, present in theii 
laudable competition so much the more interest, as they testi- 
fy, by the selection of means, to the present distinguished eoa 
dition of higher mathematical knowledge. 

The Satellites of Neptune. 

While in exterior planets the existence of a ring presents 
itself only in one solitary instance, and its rarity permits of 
the conjecture that the organ and formation of an unconnect 
ed girdle depends upon the conjunction of peculiar and diffi- 
cultly fulfilled conditions, so, on the contrary, the existence of 
satellites accompanying the exterior planets (Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus) is a phenomenon as universal as the former is rare. 
Lassell discovered with certainty^ the first satellite of Nep- 
tune so soon as the commencement of August, 1847, in his 
large twenty-feet reflector, with a 24-inch aperture. Las- 
sell's discovery was confirmed by Otto Struvef at Fulkowa 

I once told yoa that I have worked much apon this sabject, bat have 
come to no other result than the certainty that the present theory, or, 
much rather, its amplication to the 9olar Mystentf as we are acquainted 
with it, was insufficient to solve the mystery. Nevertheless, it must not, 
on that account, be considered upon my opinion to be unsolvable. We 
must first know accurately and completely what has been observed of 
Uranus. By the aid of one of my young bearers, Flemming, I have 
had all the observations reduced ana compared, and thus the existing 
facts now lie before me complete. While the old observations do not 
agree with the theory, the more recent ones agree still less ; for now 
the error is a whole minute, and increases annually about 7" to 8", so 
that it will soon be much greater. I was therefore of opinion that the 
time might come when the solution of this mystery might perhaps be 
found in the discovery of a new planet whose elements might be ascer- 
tained by its influences upon Uranus, and confirmed by those exerted 
upon Saturn. That this time has already arrived I am far from saying, 
but I shall examine now how far the existing facts can carry us. This 
is an investi^tion which I have pursued for so many years, and on ac- 
count, of which I have followed so many views, that its results espe- 
cially interest me, and shall therefore be brought to an end as soon as 
possible. I have great confidence in Flemming, who will, in Dantzic 
to which place he has been called, continue the same reduction of ob- 
servations for Saturn and Jupiter which he has now made for Uranus. 
It is, in my opinion, fortunate that he has (for the present) no means 
of observation, and has no lectures to deliver. A time will indeed come 
when he must institute observations with a definite aim; then he should 
no longer want the means of carrying them out any more than he does f { 

the ability to do so." - I 

* The first letter in which Lassell announced the d iscovtry was on 
th« 6th of August, 1847. (Schumacher, Astr. Nachr.y No. 611, p. 165.) 

t Otto Strove, in the Attr, Nackr,, No. 629. August Strove, in Dop 
pat, calculated the orbit of the first satellite of Neptune from the obsenr 
•tions at Pulkowa. 
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(September 11th to December 20th, 1847), and Bond,* the 
director of the observatory at Cambridge (U. S.), (September 
16th, 1847). The Pulkowa observations gave : the period 
of rotation of Neptune's satellite, 5d. 21 h. 7m. ; the inclina- 
tion of its orbit to the plane of the echptic, 34° 7' ; the dis- 
tance from the center of the primary, 216,000 geographic- 
al miles ; the fnasStj-^^j^, Three years afterward (August 
14 th, 1850), Lassell discovered a second satellite, for the ex- 
amination of which he employed a magnifying power of 628. t 
This last discovery has not, I beheve, been confirmed by other 
observers. 



III. 

THE COMETS. 

The comets, which Xenocrates and Theon of Alexandria 
call light'CloudSy and which, according to an old Chaldean 
belief, ApoUonius Myndius considered to " ascend periodically 
from great distances in long-regulated orbits," though subject 
to the attractive force of the central body, form a peculiar 
and separate group in the solar regions. They are distin- 
guished from the planets, properly so called, not merely by 
the eccentricity of their orbits, and, what is still more import- 
ant, their intersection of the planetary orbits ; they also pre- 
sent a variability of figure, a change of outline, which in some 
instances has been observable during the space of a few hours , 
as, for example, in the Comet of 1744, so accurately described 
by Hensius, and at the last appearance of Halley's Comet in 
1835. Before Encke had discovered the existence of inte- 
rior comets of short periods of revolution, whose orbits were 
inclosed within those of the planets, dogmatic speculations, 
founded upon false analogies as to the increasing eccentricity, 
magnitude, and decreasing density in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the Sun, led to the opinion that planetary bodies 
of enormous volume would be discovered beyond Saturn, re- 
volving in eccentric orbits, and ''forming an intermediate 
group between planets and comets, and, ^ndeejd, tl: at the last 
exterior planet ought to be called a comet, since perhaps its 
orbit intersected that of Saturn, the planet next to it. "| Such 

* W. C. BoDd, in the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arte «m4 
Seiencee, vol. ii., p. 137 and 140. 

t Scham., Aatr, Nachr,r No. 729, p. 143. 

t *' By means of a seriee of intermediate members," says Immannnl 
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an opinion of the coonection of forms in \ie universe, analo 
gous to thi frequently misemployed doctrine of transition in 
organic nature, was shared by Immanuel Kant, one of the 
greatest minds of the eighteenth century. At two epochs, 
twenty-six and ninety-one years after the Naturgeschichte 
des Himmels was dedicated to the great Frederick by the 
Konigsberg philosopher, Uranus and Neptune were discovered 
by William Herschel and Galle ; but the orbits of both plan- 
ets have a less degree of eccentricity than that of Saturn ; 
if even the latter is 0*056, so, on the contrary, Neptune, the 
outermost of all known planets, moves in an orbit whose ec- 
centricity is 0*008, nearly the same as that of Venus (0.006). 
In addition to this, Uranus and Neptune present none of the 
predicted cometary characters. 

As, in more recent times (since 1819), the discovery of 
Encke's Comet was graduaUy followed by those of five inte 
rior. comets, forming, as it were, a peculiar group, the semi- 
major axis of whose orbits for the most part resembles those 
of the small planets, the question was raised as to whether 
the group of interior comets may not, as is conjectured by 
Olbers, in his hypothesis respecting the small planets, origin- 
ally have formed a single cosmical body ; whether the large 
comet may not have been sepftrated into several by the influ- 
ence of Mars, in the same way that such a separation, as it 
were a bipartition, took place under the eye of the observer 
in the year 1846, on the occasion of the last return of the 
interior comet of Biela. Certain similarities in their elements 
have induced Professor Stephen Alexander, of the College of 
New Jersey, to institute investigations^ as to the possibility 

Kant, " the last planets beyond Saturn would gradually pass into com- 
ets, and so the last species would be connected with the first. The Ihw 
according to which the eccentricity of the planetary orbits is propor- 
tionate to the distances of the planets from the Sun, supports this con- 
iecture. The eccentricity increases with the distance, and, consequent- 
y, the more distant planets approach nearer to the definition of com- 
ets. The last planet and the first comet may be called that body wliich 
in its perihelion intersects the orbit of the adjoining planet, perhaps 
that of Saturn. Our theory of the mechanical formation of the cosmical 
bodies is also clearly proved by the magnitudes of the planetary masses 
which increase with the distance from the Sun." — Kant, Naturge' 
tchiehte des HimmeU (1755), in his Sdmmtiieke Werke., th. vi., p. 88 and 
195. At the commencement of the fifth section (p. 131), he speaks of 
the former cometary nature which Saturn was supposed to have p<>» 
lessed. 

* Stephen Alexander, ** On the Similarity of arrangement of the A«. 
teroids and the Comets of short period, and the possibility of tneu 
common origin," in Gould's Astronom. Jovmal, No. 19, p. 147, and No 
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of a comi.ion oiigin of the asteroids between Mars anil Ju» 
piter, with some or even all of the comets. The grounds of 
analogy which have been deduced from the nebulous envel- 
opes of the asteroids must, according to all more recent and 
accurate observations, be renounced. The orbits of the small 
planets are not parallel to each other ; that of Pallas certain- 
ly presents the phenomenon of an extreme inclination ; but, 
with all the want of parallehsm between their own orbits, 
still they do not intersect in a cometary manner any one of 
the orbits of the large older, i. e., earlier discovered planets 
This circumstance, so extremely essential in every assumption 
of a primitive projectile direction and projectile velocity, ap- 
pears, besides the difference in the physical constitution of the 
interior comets, and the entirely vaporless small planets, to 
render the similarity of origin of both kinds of cosmical bodies 
very improbable. Laplace, also, in his theory of planetary 
genesis from rings of vapor revolving round the Sun, in which 
matter aggregates into spheres around a nucleus, considered 
it necessary to separate the comets from the planets : '* Dans 
Vhypothese des zones de vapeurs et d'un noyau s'accroissant 
far la condensation de Vatmosphere qui Venvironne, les co- 
mietes sont Hrangeres au systems planetaire' '* " According 
to the hypothesis of zones of vapor, and of a nucleus increas- 
ing by the condensation of the atmosphere which surrounds 
them, the comets are strangers to the planetary system. ' 

We have already directed attention, in the Delineations of 
Ndture,i to the fact that the comets at the same time pos- 
sess the smallest mass, and occupy the largest space, of any 
bodies in the solar regions ; in their number, also, they ex- 
ceed all other planetary bodies ; the theory of probabilities, 
apphed to the data of the equable distribution of the orbits, 
the boiendaries, the perihelians, and the possibility that some 

20, p. 181. The aathor distinguishes, with Hind (Schum., Astr, Naehr., 
No. 724), ''the comets of short period, whose semi-axes are all nearly 
the same with those of the small planets between Mars and Jupiter; 
and the other class, including the comets whose mean distance or semi- 
axis is somewhat less, than mat of Uranus." He concludes the first es- 
say with this remark: ** Different facts and coincidences agree in indi- 
cating a near appulse, if not an actual collision, of Mars with a large 
comet in 1315 or 1316, that the comet was thereby broken into three 
[Mirts, whose orbits (it may be presumed) received even then their pros* 
ent form, viz., that still presented by the Comets of 1812, 1815, and 
1846, which are fragments of the dissevered comet.'* * 

* Laplace, Expos, du 8y»U du Monde (ed. 1824), p. 414. 

t Ou Comets : in the Delineation of Naiure, soe Cotmoe, vol. i , p 
100-110. 
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remain invisibUt indicates the existence of many thousanda 
We except the aerolites or meteoric asteroids, as their nature 
is still enveloped in great ohscurity. Among the comets, 
those must he distinguished whose orhits have been calcula- 
ted by astronomers, and such of which there are only incom- 
plete observations, or mere indications recorded. As, accord- 
ing to 6alle*s last accurate enumeration, 178 had been cal- 
culated up to the year 1847, so it may be admissible to adopt 
as the total number, with those which have been merely in 
dicated, the assumption of six or seven hundred observed com- 
ets. When the Comet of 1 682, predicted by Halley, appeared 
again in 1759, it was considered very remarkable that three 
comets should be visible in the same year. At the present 
time, the investigation of the heavens is carried on simultane- 
ously at several parts of the globe, and with such energy, 
that in each of the years 1819, 1825, and 1840, four were 
discovered and calculated; in 1826, five; and in 1846, even 
eight. 

Of comets visible with t^"* naked eye, more have been ob- 
served recently than during the latter part of the previous 
century ; but among them, those which have a great brill- 
iancy in the head and tail still remain, on account of their 
unfrequenoy, remarkable phenomena. It will not be with- 
out interest to enumerate how many comets, visible in Europe 
to the naked eye, have appeared during the last centuries.*^ 
The epoch in which they were most numerous was the six- 
teenth century, during which twenty-three such comets were 
seen. The seventeenth numbered twelve, and of these only 
two during its first half. In the eighteenth century only eight 
appeared, but nine during the first fifty years of the nineteenth 
century. Among these, the most beautiful were those of 
1807, 1811, 1819, 1835, and 1843. In earlier ageS, thirty 
or forty years have frequently passed without such a spec- 
tacle presenting itself in a single instance. In the years, 
however, during which comets seldom appear, there may be 
a number of large comets whose perihelia are situated be- 
yond the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn. Of the telescopic 
comets, there are at the present time, upon an average, at 
least two or three discovered annually. In three successive 
months (1840) Galle discovered three new comets ; from 1764 
to 1798, Messier discovered twelve ; from 1801 to 1827, Pons 
discovered twenty-seven. Thus Kspler's expression as to the 

• Iq the seven half centuries from 1500 to 1850, altogether .52 comet* 
e»ave appeared which wer^ visible t^ the naked eye; in 8eparafe Biiccey 
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number of comets in the universe appears to hold good : %tt 
jnsces in oceano. 

,0f not less importance is the careful catalogue of comets 
which have appeared in China, and which Edward Biot has 
made known fron»the collection of Ma-tuan-lin. It reaches 
back beyond the foundation of the Ionic school of Thales and 
the Lydian Alyattes, and comprises, in two sections, the place 
of the comets from 613 years before our own era until 1222 
years afterward, anl then from 1222 to 1644, the period in 

non daring seven equal periods, 13, 10. 2, 10, 4, 4, and 9. The follow 
ing are the indiyidoal years : 



1^00—1550 

13 Com. 
1600—1650 

1607 

1618 

2 Com. 



1700—1750 
1702 
1744 
1784 (2) 

4 Com 



1550—1600 

10 Com. 
1650—1700 

1652 

1664 

1665 

1668 

1672 

1680 

1682 

1686 

1689 

1696 

10 Com. 
1750—1800 
1759 
1766 
1769 
1781 

4 Com. 



1800—1850 
1807 
1811 
1819 
1823 
1830 
1835 
1843 
1845 
1847 

9 Com. 



Of the 28 Comets visible to tJie naked eye which are here enumerated 
in the sixteenth century (the epoch of Apianus, Girolamo Fracastoro^ 
Landgravine William IV. of Hesse, Mastlin, and Tycho), 10 were de- 
scribed by Fingr^, namely, those of 1500, 1505, 1506, 1512, 1514, 151«, 
1518, 1521, 1522, and 1530; further, the Comets of 1531, 1532, 1533 
1556, 1558, 1569, 1577, 1580, 1582, 1585, 1590, 1593, and 1596. 
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which the dynasty of Ming ruled. I repeat here (see Coi- 
mas, vol. i., p. 99), that while from the middle of the third 
to the end of the fourteenth century it was necessary to cal 
culate comets exclusively fin>m the Chinese observations, the 
calculation of Halley's Comet, on its appearance in the year 
1456, was the first calculation which was made from alto- 
gether E uropean observations, those of Regiomontanus. These 
latter were again followed by the very accurate observations 
of Apianus at Ingoldstadt, upon the occasion of the reappear- 
ance of Halley's Comet in August of the year 1531. In the 
interval (May, 1500) appeared a magnificently brilliant com- 
et,* rendered famous by African and Brazilian travels of dis- 
covery, which was called in Italy Signer Astone, the great 
Asta. Laugiert has detected, by similarity of thee elements 
in the Chinese observations, a seventh appearance of Hal- 
ley's Comet (that of 1378) ; as well as that the third comet 
of 1840, discovered by Galle,^ on the 6th of March, appears 
to be identical with that of 1097. The Mexicans also con- 
nected events in their records with comets and other ob- 
servations of the heavens. The Comet of 1490, which I 
discovered in tho Mexican manuscript of St. Tellier, and of 
which an engraving is inserted in myMonumens desFeuples 
indigenes de VAmSriquef 1 have found, singularly enough, 
to be mentioned as having been observed in December of 
that year only in the Chinese comet-register. } The Mexir 
cans had inserted it in their register twenty-eight years be- 
fore the first appearance of Cortez upon the coasts of Yera 
Cruz (Chalchinhcuecan). 

t have, in the Delineations of Nature {Cosmos, vol. i., p. 
101), treated fully of the configuration, alterations of form, 

* This is the " evil-disposed*' comet to which was ascribed the death 
of the celebrated Portuguese discoverer Bartholomaeus Diaz, by ship- 
wreck, as he was sailing to the Gape of Good Hope; Humboldt, Ex 
amen Crit. de VHisL de la Oiogr., torn, i., p. 296, and torn, v., p. 80 
(Sousa, Asia Portug., torn, i., p. i., cap. v.^ p. 45.) 

t Laagier, in the Connausance det Tempt pour Van 1846, p. 99. 
Compare aUo Edward Biot, Rccherches 9ur let Anciennet Apparitions 
Chinoitet de la ConUte de Halley anUrieuret a Vannie 1378, op. cit., p. 
70-84. 

% Upon the comet discovered by Galle- in March, 1840, see Schu- 
macher, Attr. Nachr.f bd. xviii., p. 188. 

$ See my Vues det Cordillires (ed. in folio), pi. Iv., fig. 8, p. 281, 382 
The Mexicans had also a veiy correct view of the cause of a solar 
eclipse. The same Mexican manascript, written at least a quarter of 
a century before the arrival of the Spaniards, represents the Sun as al 
most entirely covered by the Moon's disk, and with stara visible at the 
same time. 
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light, aiiid color of comets, the emanations from their heads 
which, bent backward,^ form the tails, from the observations 
of Hensius. (1744), Bessel, Struve, and Sir John Herschel. 
Besides the magnificent Comet of 1843,t which could be 
seen by Bowring, in Chihuahua (N.W. America), as a small 
white cloud from nine o'clock in the morning until sunset, 
ind by Amici, in Parma, at full noon, 1^ 23' eastward of. 
>he Sun,]: the first comet of the year 1847, discoTered by 

* This formation of the fail at the anterior part of the comet's head, 
which has occupied BesseFs attention so much, was the opinion of New* 
ton and Winthrop (compare Newton's Prindpiay p. 511, and Philos, 
Transact., vol. Ivii., for the year 1767, p. 140, tig. 5). Newton consid- 
ered that the tail was developed most considerably and longer near the 
Sun, because the cosmical ether (which we call, with Encke, the reHst* 
ing medium^ was the densest there, and the particula cauda, strongly 
heated and supported by the ether, ascended more easily. Winthrop 
considered that the principal effect did not take place until some time 
after the perihelion passage, because, according to the law established 
by Newton (Principia, p. 424 and 466), the maxima are universally re- 
tarded (in periodical changes of heat as well as in ocean tides). 

t Arago, m the Annuaire for 1844, p. 395. The observation was made 
by the younger Amici. 

t With regard to the Comet of 1843, which appeared with unexam- 
pled splendor in Northern Europe during the month of March, near 
Orion, and approached nearer to the Sun than any hitherto observed 
and calculated comet, all the details are collected in Sir John HerschePs 
Outline* of Astronomy , $ 589-597 ; and in Peirce, American Almanac 
for 1844, p. 42. On account of physiognomical resemblances whose 
uncertainty was already shown by Seneca (N(U. Quasi., lib. ii., caps, 
xi. andxvii.), it was at first considered to be identical with the comets 
of 1668 and 1689 (Cosmos, vol. i., p. 139, note; Galle, in Olbers's Come- 
tenbahnen, Nos. 42 and 50). Boguslawski (Schum., Astr. Nachr., No. 
545, p. 272) believes on the contrary, that its previous appearances were 
with a revolution of 147 years, those of 1695, 1548, and 1401 ; he even 
calls it the Comet of Aristotle, *' because he traces it back to the year 
371 before our era, and, together with the talented Hellenist Thiersch, 
of Munich, considers it to be a comet which is mentioned in the Mete- 
orologicis of Aristotle, book i., cap. vi." But I would call to mind that 
the name Comet of Aristotle is vague and indefinite. If that one is 
meant which Aristotle states to have disappeared in Orion, and which 
ne connects with the earthquake in Achaia, it must not be forgotten 
that this comet is stated by Callisthenes to have appeared before, by 
Diodorus after, and by Aristotle eU the time of the earthquake. The 
sixth and eighth chapters of the Meteorology treat of four comets whose 
epochs of appearance are characterized by the archons at Athens, and 
Dy unfortunate events. In this place those are mentioned in order: 
the western comet which appeared on the occasion of the great earth- 
quake at Achaia, accompanied with floods (cap. vii., 8) ; then the comet 
which appeared during the time of the Archon Eucles, the son of Mo- 
lon; afterward (cap. vi., 10) the Stagirite comes again to the loesiern 
comet, that of the great earthquake, and at the same time calls the Ar 
chon Asteus— a name which incorrect readings have changed into Aria 
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Hind near Capella, has very recently been visible at London, 
near the Sun, on the day of its perihelion. 

taeoB, and which was, on that aocoaot, erroneoiuly considered by ?in^6, 
in his Comitograpkie, to signify one and the same person as Aristfaones 
or Alcisthenes. The brilliancy of this comet of Asteas diffused itself 
oyer the third part of the sky ; the tail, which was called its way (666^), 
was also 60^ m length. It extended nearly as far as Orion, where it 
gradually disappeared. In cap. rii., 9, the comet is mentioned which 
appeared simaltaneooslj with the famous fall of aSrolites near iEgos 
Fotamos (Cotmotf yol. i., p. 117), and which can scarcely be a confu- 
sion with the airolUe-cUmd described by Damachos, which shone for 
70 days, and poored forth fidling stars. Finallj, Aristotle mentions 
(cap. yii., 10) a comet which appeared at the time of the Archon Ni- 
comachus, to which was ascribed a storm near Oorinth. These four ap- 
pearances of comets occurred during the long period of 32 Olympiads: 
yiz., the fall of aSrolites, according to the Parian. Chronicle, 01. 78, 1 
(468 B.C.), under the Archon Theagenides; the great comet of Asteas, 
which appeared at the time of the earthquake at Acbaia, and disap- 
peared in the constellation of Orion, in O/. 101, 4 (373 B.C.): Eucles, 
the son of Melon, erroneously called Euclides Diodorus (xii., 53), in 
Ol. 88, 2 (427 B.C.), as is also confirmed by the commentary of^ Jo- 
hannes Philoponus; the comet of Nicomachus, in O/. 109, 4 (341 B.C.). 
The date assigned by Pliny for the jubiB ffigiet mutata in kadam, is 
Ol. 108 {PliniuSf ii., 25). Seneca also agrees in connecting the comet 
of Asteus {Ol. 101, 4) immediately with the earthquake in Achaia, as 
he mentions the downfall of Bara and Helice, which towns Aristotle 
does not expressly mention, in the following manner: "EflSgiem ignis 
longi iuisse, Callisthenes tndit, antequam Burin et Helicon mare ab- 
sconderet. Aristoteles ait, non trabem iUam, sed cometam fuisse." 
** Callisthenes affirms that the fiery shape appeared long before the sea 
overwhelmed Buris and Helice. Aristotle says that this was not a 
meteor, but a comet." (Seneca, Nat, Qwut., vii., 5.) Strabo (viii., 
p. 384, Cat.) places the downfall of these two frequently mentioned 
towns two years before the battle of Lenctra, whence again results the 
date, Ol. 101, 4. Finally, after Diodorus Siculus had more fully de- 
scribed this event as having occurred^nder the Archon Asteus (xv., 
48, 49), he places the brilliant comet, which ihrete thadowt (tv., 50) 
under the Archon Alcisthenes, a year later, Ol. 102, 1*(372 A.C.), and 
as a prediction of the decline of the Lacedemonian rule; but the later 
Diodorus had the habit of transferring an event from one year to an- 
other ; and the oldest and most reliable witnesses, AristoUe and the 
Parian Chronicle, speak in favor of the epoch of Asteus before that of 
Alcisthenes. Now rince the assumption of a period of revolution for 
the beautifal Comet of 1843 of 147} years, leads Boguslawski to assign 
to its appearances the dates 1695, 1548, I4OI, and 1106, up to the year 
371 before our era, the comet of the earthquake of Achaia corresponds 
with it, according to Aristotle, within two— according to Diodorus, to 
within one year ; which, if we could know any thing of the similarity 
of the orbit, is, when taking into consideration the probable disturban- 
ces during a period of 1214 years, certainly a very small error. When 
Fin^6, in the Coniitographie (1783, tom. i., p. 259-262), relying upon 
Diodorus and the Archon Alcisthenes instead of Asteus, places the 
comet in question in Orion, in Ol. 102, and still in the commencement 
of July, 371 before Christ, instead of 372, the reason perhaps lies in the 
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For the explanation of what has been said above of the re- 
mark of Chinese astronomers on the occasion of their observ* 
ation of the Comet of March, 837, in the dynasty of Thang, 
I insert here a translation from Ma-tuan-lin of the verbal 
statement of the law of direction of the tail. It is said there, 
'* In general, the tail of a comet which is situated eastward 
from the Sun is directed toward the east, calculating from 
the nucleus ; but if the comet appears to the west of the Sun, 
the tail turns toward the west."* Fracastoro and Appia- 
nus say, still more correctly, " that a line produced through 
the head of a comet in the direction of the axis of the tail 
meets the Sun." The words of Seneca are also characteristic : 
" The tails of comets fly from the Sun's rays." {Nat. Quast., 
vii., 20.) While, among the yet known planets and comets, 
the periods of rotation dependent upon the half-major axis, 
the shortest and the longest of the planets, are in the propor- 
tion of 1 : 683, the proportion in the case of the comets is as 
1: 2670. Mercury (87ji-97) is here compared with Neptune 

circamstance that, like some other astronomers, he characterizes the 
first year before the Christian era as anno 0. It is to be observed, in 
couclnsion, that Sir John Herschel assames for the Comet of 1843, seen 
in full daylight near the Sun, an entirely different period of revolution, 
one of 175 years, which leads to the years 1668, 1493, and 1318, as the 
dates of its previous appearances. (Compare ChUlineSf p. 208-372, with 
Guile, in Olbers's Cometenbahnen, p. 208; and Cotmott vol. i., p. 137.) 
Other combinations by Peirce and Clausen lead to periods of revolution 
of even 21 j or 7^ years: a sufficient proof how hazardous it is to trace 
back the Comet of 1843 to the archonship of Asteus. The mention of 
a comet under the archonship of Nicomachus, in the Metearol., lib. i., 
cap. vii., 10, has at least the advantage of showing us that this work 
was written when Aristotle was at least 44 years of age. It has al- 
ways appeared to me remarkabfe that the great man, as he was already 
14 yean old at the time of the earthquake at Achaia, and of the appear- 
ance in Orion of the great comet with a tail 60^ in length, should speak 
with so little animation of so brilliant an object, and content himself 
with enumerating it among the other comets " which had appeared in 
his time." The astonishment increases when, in the ^me chapter, the 
statement is found that he had seen with his own eyes something misty, 
even a feeble haza (to/ui?), round a fixed star in the hip-bone of the Dog 
(perhaps Procyon in the small Dog), {MeUorol.t i., 6, 9). Aristotle also 
speaks (i., 6,11) of his observation of the occultation of a star in Gemini 
by the disk of Jupiter. With regard to the vaporous or nebulous en- 
velope of Procyon (7), it recalls to my mind a phenomenon of which 
frequent mention is made in the old Mexican annals according to the 
Cciex Tellerianvt, ** This year,' it is said there, << Cititdekoloa smoked 
again ;" this is the name of the planet Venus, also called Tlazoteotl in 
the Aztec language (see my Vuet des Cordilleretf tom. ii., p. 303) : this 
U probably, in the Grecian as well as the Mexican sky, a phenomenon 
xJ[ atmospheric refraction — the appearance of small halos. 

* IMward Biot, in the CompUs RenduM, tbm. xvi., 1843. p. 751. 
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(60,126d'7), and the Comet of Encke (3*3 yean) with the 
Comet of 1680 (8814 yean), observed by Gottfried Kirch at 
Coburg, Newton, and Halley. The distance of the fixed star 
nearest to our solar system (a Centauri) from the aphelion 
(point of greatest distance from the Sun) of the last-named 
comet is determined by Encke in ai» excellent treatise. The 
small velocity of its motion (ten feet in ajsecond) in this. out- 
ermost part of its orbit, the greatest proodmity which the 
Comet of Lexell and Burckhiudt (1770) has attained to the 
earth (six times the distance of the Moon), and the Comet 
of 1680 (and still more that of 1843) to the Sun, I have al- 
ready treated of in Cosmos^ vol. i., p. 109, and vol. iv., p. 
53^55. The second comet of the year 1819, which ap- 
peared, in Europe, suddenly to break forth from out of the 
Sun's rays in considerable magnitude; passed, according to 
the calculation of its elements, across the Sun's disk on the 
26th of June ;* unfortunately, its passage was not observed. 
This must also 'have been the case with the Comet of 1823, 
which, besides the ordinary tail turned from the Sun, had 
also another turned directly toward it. If the tails of both 
comets had a considerable length, vaporous parts of them 
must have mixed with our atmosphere, as certainly often hap- 
pens. The question has been raised as to whether the won- 
derful mists of 1783 and 1831, which covered a great part of 
the Continent, were conseqtiences of such An admixture ?i 

"While the quantity of radiant heat received by the Comets 
of 1680 and 1843 in such close proximity to the Sun has 
been compared to the focal temperature of a 32-inch burn- 
ing mirror, t a highly-deserving} astronomical friend of mine 

* Galle, in the Sapplement to Olbers's Comeienbahne»f p. 221, No. 
13t). (With respect to the probable passage of the two-tailed comet of 
1823, see Edinb. Rev., 1848, No. 175, p. 193.) The treatise shortly be- 
fore quoted in the text, containinff the true elements of the Comet of 
1680, contradicts Halley's fantastic idea, according to which, with a 
presumed period of 575 years, it had appeared at all the ffreat epochs 
of the human race: at the time of the Deluge according to Hebre^y tra- 
ditions, in the age of Og^rges according to Greek traditions, at the Tro- 
jan war, on the destruction of Nineyeh, pn the death of Julius Cesar, 
&c. The period of revolation resulting from £ncke*s calculation is 
88 1 4 years. The least distance from the surface of the Sun was, on the 
17 th of December, 1680, only 128,000 geographical miles ; consequently, 
80,000 less than the distance of Uie Barth from the Moon. The aphe 
lion is 853*3 times Uie distance of the Earth from the ^n, and the 
proportion of the smallest to the greatest distance from the Sun is as 
1 : 140,000. t Arago, in Uie Annuaire for 1832, p. 236-255. 

t Sir John Herschel, Outlines, $ 592. 

^ Demhard yon Lindenau« in Schum., Asir. Nachr., No. 698, p. 25 
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maintains that ** all comets which are without a solid nu- 
cleus (on. account of their extremely small density) have no 
solar heat, only the temperature of cosmical space."*^ . If we 
take into consideration the numerous and striking analogies 
of the phenomena which, according to Melloni and Forbes, 
luminous and non-luminous sources of heat present, it ap- 
peani difficult, in the present state of our physical reasoning, 
not to assume that processes go on in the Sun itself which si- 
multaneously produce radiant light and radiant heat by vi- 
brations of the ether (waves of different lengths). The dark- 
ening of the Moon by a comet, stated to have taken place in 
the year 1454, which the Jesuit Pontanus, the first trans- 
lator of the Byzantine author, George Fhranza, believed that 
he had discovered in a monkish manuscript, has long been 
mentioned in many aertronomical works. This statement 
of the passage of a comet between the Earth and Moon in 
1454 is quite as erroneous as that asserted by Lichtenberg 
of the Comet of 1770. The Chronicon of Fhranza first ap- 
peared complete at Vienna in 1796, and it is said there ex- 
pressly, that in the year of the world 6962, while an eclipse 
of the Moon took place, a comet like a mist appeared and 
came near to the Moon quite in the ordinary manner, ac- 
cording to the order and circular orbits of the heavenly 
luminaries. The year of the world (=1450) is incorrect, 
as Fhranza says distinctly the eclipse of the Moon and the 
appearance of the comet were seen after the taking of Con- 
stantinople (May the 19th, 1453), and an eclipse of the Moon 
actually happened upon the 1 2th of May, 1454. (See Jacobs, 
in Zach's Monatl. Corresp,, bd. xxiii., 1811, p. 196-202.) 

The relation of Lexell's CK>met to the satellites of Jupiter, 
and the perturbation which it sufiers from them without in 
fiuencing their periods of ^revolution {Cosmos^ vol. i., p. 110), 
have been more accurately investigated by Leverrier. Mes- 
sier discovered this remarkable comet as a feeble nebulous 
spot in Sagittarius upon the 14th of June, 1770 ; but eight 
days after, its nucleus shone as brightly as a star of the 2d 
magnitude. Before the perihelion passage, no tail was vis- 
ible ; afterward it developed itself by slight emanations 
scarcely one degree in length. Lexell found for his comet 
an elliptic orbit, and the period of rotation of 5*585 years, 
which Burckhardt confirmed in his exjellent prize essay 
According to Clausen, it had approached the Earth upon the 
Ist of July, 1770, to a distance of 363 times the Earth's ra- 

* Coiwios, vol. iii., p. 36 and 37. 
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dius (1,244,000 geographical miles, or six times the Moon's 
distance). That the comet was not seen before March, 1776, 
and not later than October, 1781, according to Lexeirs pre- 
vious conjecture, is analytically demonstrated by Laplace, in 
the fourth volume of the Mminique CHeste, from the per- 
turbations occasioned by the Jovial system on the occasion 
of the approximations in the years 1767 and 1779. Lever- 
rier finds that, according to one hypothesis respecting the 
oometary orbits, this comet passed through orbits of the sat- 
ellites in 1779 ; according to another, that it remained at a 
considerable distance without the fourth satellite."^ 

The molecular conditions of the head or nucleus, so seldom 
possessing a definite outline, as well as the tail of the com- 
ets, is rendered so Auch the more mysterious from the fact 
that it causes no refraction, and, as was proved by Arago's 
important discovery {Cosmos, vol. i., p. 105, and note), that 
the cometary light contains a portion of polarized light, and 
consequently reflected sun-light. Although the smallest stars 
are seen in undiminished brilliancy through the vaporous em- 
anations of the tail, and even through the center of the nu- 
cleus itself, or at least in very great proximity to the center, 
(per centrum non ahter quam per nubem ulteriora cernatur : 
Seneca, Nat. Qucest,, vii., 18) ; so, on the contrary, the an- 
alysis of the cometary light in Arago's experiments, during 
which I was present, shows that the vaporous envelopes are 
capablef of reflecting light, notwithstanding their extremely 
slight density, and that these bodies have " an imperfect 
transparency,} since light does not pass through them unim- 
peded." In this group of vaporous bodies, the solitary in- 
stances of great luminous intensity, as in the Comet of 1843, 
or the star-like shining of a nucleus, excite so much the more 
astonishment when it is assumed that their light proceeds 
solely from a reflection of the solar rays. Is there not, how- 
ever, in addition to this, a peculiar light-producing process 
going on in the comets ? 

The brush-like membered tails emanating from the comets, 
and consisting of vapory matter of millions of miles in length, 
difluse themselves in space, and form, perhaps, either the re- 
sisting medium^ itself, which gradually contracts the orbit 

* Leverrier, in the Comptet Rendu9, torn, xix., 1844, p. 982-993. 

t Newton considered that the most brilliant comets shone onl^ with 
reflected sun-light. '* Splendent cometae/' says he, " luce Solis a so 
reflexa." {Prine. Mettkem., ed. Le Seur et Jaqnier, 1760, torn, iii, 
p. S"?.) X Bessel, in Schnm. Jahrbnch for 1837, p. 169. 

f Catmo«, vol. i., p. 106, and vol. iii., p. 39. 
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of Encke's Comet, or they mix with the old cosmical matter 
which has not aggregated into spheres, or condensed into the 
rings, and which appears to us as the •zodiacal light. We 
see, as it were, before our eyes, material particles disappeair, 
and can scarcely conjecture where they again collect. How- 
ever probable may be the condensation^ in the neighborhood 
of the central body of our system, of a gaseous fluid filling 
space, still, in the case of the comets, whose nuclei, accord- 
ing to Yak, diminish in the perihelioii, this fluid, condensed 
there, can scarcely be looked upon as pressing upon a vesicu- 
lar vapory envelope.* Although in the streamers of the 
comets the outlines of the reflecting portion of the vapory 
envelope is generally very indefinite, the circumstance that, 
in some individuals (for example, Halley's Comet at the 2d 
of January, 1836, at the Cape of Good Hope), a sharpness 
of outline has been observed on the anterior parabolic part 
of the body, such as our masses of clouds seldom present, is 
so much the more striking and instructive as to the molecular 
condition of these bodies. The celebrated observer at the 
Cape compared the unusual appearance, testifying to. the in- 
tensity of the mutual attraction of the particles, with that of 
an alabaster vessel strongly illuminated in the interior.f 

Since the appearance of the astronomical part of my De- 
lineation of NaturCf the cometary world has presented a 
phenomenon whose mere possibility could scarcely have been 
suspected beforehand. Biela's Comet, an interior one of 
short period, 6f years in its revolution, has separated into 
two comets of similar figure though unequal dimensions, both 
having a head and tail. So long as they could be observed, 
they did not unite again, and proceeded on their course sep- 
arately, almost parallel with each other. Hind had, on the» 

* Valz, Essai »ur la D&terminaiion de la DensUS de V Ether dans Vespace 
PlanitairCf 1830, p. 2; and Cosmos^ vol. i., p. 106. The so-C&remlly 
observing and always unprejadiced Hevelius h«d also directed atten- 
tion to the increase in the size of the cometary nuclei, with increased 
distance from the Sun. (Pingr^, Com4lographi€f tom. ii., p. 193.) The 
determinations of the diameter of Encke's Comet in the perihelion is 
very difficult, if accuracy is desired. The comet is a nebulous mass, in 
which the center, or one point of it, is the brightest, even prominently 
bright. From this point, which, however, presents no appearance of a 
disk, and can not be called a comet-head^ the light decreases very rapid- 
ly all around, and at the same time the vapor elongates toward one disk, 
so that this elongation appears as a tail. The measurements, therefore 
refer to this mass of vapor, whose circumference, without having reall} 
d jfinite boundaries, decreases in perihelion. 

1 Sir John Herschel, RemlU of Astronomical Observations at the Caj^, 
9/ Oood Hope, 1847, $ 366, pi. xv. and xvi. 

Vol. IV,— I 
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19th of December, 1845, already remarked a kind of pnv 
tuberance toward the north ; but on the 21st there was, ac* 
cording to £ncke*8 observation in Berlin, still no signs of a 
separation visible. The subsequent separation was first de- 
tected in North America on the 29th of December, 1845; 
in Europe, not until the middle and end of January, 1846. 
The new smaller comet proceeded toward the north. The 
distance of the two was at first 3', afterward (February 20th), 
according to Otto Struvc's interesting drawing, 6',^ The 
luminous intensity^ varied in such a manner that the gradu- 
ally increasing secondary comet for some time exceeded the 
principal comet in brightness. The nebulous envelopes which 
surrounded each of the nuclei had no definite outlines : that 
of the larger comet, indeed, showed a le^s luminous protuber- 
ance toward S.S.W. ; but the space between the two comets 
was seen at Fulkowa quite free from nebulous matter.! A 
few days later. Lieutenant Maury, in Washington, remarked, 
with a nine-inch Munich refractor, rays which proceeded from 
the larger older comet to the smaller new one, so that a kind 
of bridge-like connection was produced for some time. On 
the 24th of March, the smaller comet was scarcely percepti- 
ble, on account of the decreasing luminous intensity. The 
larger one only was seen up to the 16th or 20th of April, 
when this also disappeared. I have described the wonderful 
phenomenon in detail,} so far as it could be observed. Un- 
fortunately, the actual separation and the immediately previ- 
ous conditi(Mi of the older comet escaped observation. . Did 
the separated comet become invisible only on account of dis- 
tance and feeble luminosity, or did it resolve itself? 'Will it 
be again detected as an attendant^ and will the Comet of 
Siela present similar anomalies at other reappearances ? 

The formation of a new planetary body by separation nat- 
urally excites the question whether, in the innumerable com- 
ets revolving round the Sun, several have not originated by 
a similar process, or do not daily originate so ? whether they 

* The sabseqoent (5th of March) increate of distance seen to the ex 
tODt of d^ 19' was, as FlaDtamoiir has shown, noerelv apparent, and de 
pendent upon the approximation to the E*arth. Both parts of .the donhlt 
eotnet remained at the same distance from each other from February 
until the lOth of March. 

t " Le 19 F6vrier, 1846, on aper^oit le fond noir du ciel qui s^pare lea 
deux cometes." — Otto Struve, iu the Bulletin Pkyneo-^neUhimaii^e ds 
VAcad. de» SeUneea ds St, Pitesbaurgf tom. vi., No. 4. 

t Compare Outline; $ 580-583 ; Galle, in Olbers's Cometenbahnen, 
p. 232. 
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may not acquire difierent orbits by retardation, i, e., unequal 
velocity of revolution, and the unequal influence of perturba- 
tions ? In a treatise already alluded to, Stephen Alexander 
has attempted to explain the genesis of all the interior com- 
ets by the assumption of such an hypothesis, certainly but in- 
adequately founded. In antiquity, also, similar occurrences 
appear to have been observed, but not sufficiently described. 
Seneca states, upon the authority, as he himself says, of an 
unreliable witness, that the comet which was considered to 
have caused the destruction of the two towns of Helice and 
Bura separated into two parts. He adds ironically, why has 
no one seen two comets unite to form one ?* The Ghinest 
astronomers speak of " three dome-formed comets," which ap- 
peared in the year 896, and pursued their course together.! 
Among the great number of calculated comets, there are, 
up to the present time, eight known, whose period of revolu- 
tion is shorter than that 'of Neptune. Of these eight, six are 
interior comets, i.e., such whose aphdia are within the orbit • 
of Neptune, viz., the comets of Encke (aphelion, 4* 09), of 
De Vico (502), Brorsen (564), Faye (5-93), Biela (619), 
and D'Arrest (6*44). If the distance of the Earth from the 
Sun is taken as =1, the orbits of all these six interior com- 
ets have aphelia which are situated between Hygeia (3*15), 
and a limit which is nearly 1 j- the Earth's distance from the 
Sun beyond Jupiter. The'^wo other comets, likewise of a 
shorter period of revolution than Neptune, are the 74-year 
Comet ofOlbers, and the 76-year Cornet of Halley, Up to 
the year 1819, when Encke first discovered the existence of 
an interior comet, these two latter ones were those of the 
shortest period among the then calculated comets. Olbers's 
Comet of 1815, and Halley's Comet are, since the discovery 
of Neptune, situated in their aphelia only 4 and 5| times the 
Earth's distance from the Sun — beyond the limits which 
would allow of their being considered interior com^. Al- 
though the term interior comet may suffer alteration from the 

* " Ephonifl'iioii religiosissimfle fidei, ssepe decipitur, sa&pe decipit. Si- 
cut hie Goxnetem, qui omniam mortaliam ocalis castoditus est, quia in- 
Sentis rel traxit eventus, cum Helicen et Burin ortu suo merserit, ait 
lum discessisse in duas Stellas : quod pneter ilium nemo tradidit. Quis 
enim posset observare illud momentum, quo Cometes solutus et in duas 
partes redactus est? Quomodem autem, si est qui viderit Oometem in 
duas dirimi, nemo vidit fieri ex duabust" — Seneca, NcU. Quati., lib. 
vii., cap. 16. 

t Edward Biot, Re^herehet sur let CqnUtes de la CoUeeHon de Afo* 
1nan'li.,t in the Comptes Rendut, torn, xx., 1845, p. 334. 
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discovery of Trans-neptunian planets since the boundary 
which determines whether a comet is to be called an interior 
one is changeable, still this term is preferable to that of com 
ets of short period, from the fact that it is in each epoch of 
our knowledge dependent upon something definite. The six 
interior comets now accurately calculated certainly vary in 
their periods of revolution only from 3*3 to 7 '4 years ; but if 
tlie return of the comet discovered by Peters at Naples, upon 
the 26th of June, 1846 (the 6th comet of the year 1846, with 
a half-major axis of 6*32), after a period of 16 years, should 
be confirmed,* it may be foreseen that intermediate members, 
in reference to the duration of the period of revolution, will 
gradually be discovered between the Comets of Faye and 
Olbers. Then it would be difficult in future to fix a limit 
for the shortness of the period. Here follows the table in 
which Dr. Galle has arranged the elements of the six interior 
comets. 

* Galle, in Olbers's Methode der Comeienbahnen, p. 232, No. 174. Th« 
comets of CoUa and Bremiker, of the years 1845 and 1840* present el« 
liptical orbits with proportionately not very short periods of revolution. 
(I allude to the 3065 and 8800 years of the Comets of 1811 and 1680.) 
They appear to have periods ot revolution of only 249 and 344 yean. 
(See Galle, op. eU-, p. 229 and 231.) 
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From the summary Here given, it foQovs that, since the 
discovery of Encke's Comet* as an interior one in the year 
1819, up to the discovery of the interior comet of D' Arrest, 
scarcely 32 years have elapsed. Yvon Yillarceau has also 
given elliptic elements for the last-named in Schumacher's 
Astran. Nachr.t No. 773, and has, at the same time with 
Yalz, put forward some conjectures as to its identity with 
the Comet of 1678, ohserved hy La Hire, and calculated by 
Douwes. Two other comets, apparently of from 5 to 6 year 
periods of revolution, are the 3d of 1819, discovered by Pons, 
and calculated by Encke ; and the 4th of 1819, discovered 
by Blanpain, and, according to Clausen, identical with the 1st 
of 1743. But neither of these can be classed with those 
which, from longer and more accurate observations, present 
a greater certainty and completeness of their elements. 

The inclination of the orbits of the interior comets to the 
plane of the ecliptic is, upon the whole, small, between 3^ 
and 13^; that of Brorsen's Comet alone is very considerable, 

* The short period of revolution of 1204 days was discovered by 
Encke on the reappearance of his comet in the year 1819. See the firat 
calculated elliptical orbits in the Berliner Aetron, Jahrbuch for 1822, 
p. 193, and for the constants of the retUting medium assumed to explain 
the accelerated revolution. Encke's Vierte Abkandlburg in the Sehrif" 
ten der Berl. Akademie for the year 1844. (Compare Arago, in the An- 
nuaire for 1832, p. 181 ; in the LeUre a M. Alexandre de Humboldt, 1840, 
p. 12 ; and Galle, in Olbers's Cometenbaknen, p. 221*.) As belonging to 
the history of Encke'e Cometh it must here be called to mind that, so far 
as our knowledse of the observations extends, it was first seen upon two 
days by Mteham on the 17th'of January, 1786; then by Miss Carolina 
Herschel from the 7th to the 27th of November, 1795; afterward by 
Bouvard, Pons, and Huth, from the 20th of October to the 19th of No- 
vember, 1805 ; finally, as the tenth reappearance since M6chain's dis- 
covery in the year 1786, by Pons from the 25th of November, 1818, to 
the 12th of January, 1819. The firtt reappearance, caleulaied before- 
hand by Encke, was observed by RCImker at Paramatta. (Galle, op, 
cii.f p. 215, 217, 221, and 222.) Biela's interior comet, or, as it is also 
called, Biela's and Gambart's, was first seen by Montaigne on the 8th 
of March, 1772 ; then by Pons on the 10th of November, 1805 ; after- 
ward on the 27th of February, 1826, at Josephstadt in Bohemia, by Von 
Biela ; and on the 9th of March by Gambart, at Marseilles. The ear- 
liest rediscoverer of the Comet of 1772 is undoubtedly Biela, and not 
Gambart; but, on the other hand, he calculated the el liptic&l elements 
of its orbit earlier than Biela, and nearly at the same time as Clausen. 
(Arago, in the Annuaire of 1832, p. 184 ; and in the Comptet Rendug, 
tom. iii., 1876, p. 415.) . The^r«^ reappearance of Biela's Comet, col- 
cfdated beforekandj was observed by Henderson, at the Cape of Good 
Uope, in October and December, 1832. The already mentioned won- 
derful doubling of Biela's Comet by separation took place at its elev- 
enth reappearance since 1772, at the end of the year 1845. (See Galley 
by Olbers, p. 214, 218, 224, 227, and 232.) 
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atid reaches 31*^ All iLe hitherto discovered interior com* 
ets have, ]iko the principal and secondary planets of the en- 
tire solar system, a direct motioii (from west to east, pro- 
ceeding in thw orbits). Sir John Herschel has directed at- 
tei ^iou to the great rarity of retrograde motion of comets 
having a slight incUnatian to the plnne of the ecliptic.* 
Thii opposite direction of motion, which occurs only with a 
certain class of planetary bodies, is of great importance in 
reference to the very iiuiversally prevailing opinion as to thr 
formation of the planetary bodies belonging to one system, 
and as to the primitive, impulsive, and jirojectile force. It 
shows us the comet<iry te^orZt;?, although subject even at the 
remotest distances to the attraction of the central body, in 
greater individuality and independence. Such a mode of 
viewing the subject has led to the idea of considering the 
comets as olderf than the planets — as it were primitive 
forms of the loosely aggregating matter in space. Under 
these presuppositions, it becomes a question whether, not- 
withstanding the enormous distance of the nearest fixed 
stars, whose parallax we kn4)w from the aphelion of the 
Comet of 1680, some of the comets which appear in the 
heavens may not be merely wanderers through our solar 
system, moving firom one Sun to another ? 

Next in order to the group of comets, I shall speak of the 
ring of the zodiacal lights as with great probability belong- 
ing to our solar region, and after that of the swarms *if me- 
teoric asteroids which sometimes fall upon our earth, and 
with regard to whose existence, as bodies in space, ])y no 
means unanimous 6pinions^ prevail. As, in accordanco with 
the course adopted by Chladni, Olbers, Laplace, Arago, Sir 
John Herschel, and Bessel, I consider the aerolites to bo of 
decidedly extra-terrestrial cosniical origin, I may venture, at 
the conclusion of the section upon the planets, confidently to 
express the expectation 'that, by continued accuracy in the 
obserration of aerolites, fire-balls, and shooting- stars, the op- 
posite opinion will disappear in the same way that the opin- 

* OvtUniSy $ 601. 

t Laplace, Expos, du Sysiime du Monde ^ p. 396 and 414. The special 
view of Laplace as to the comets bein^^ " wanderiag nebalsB'' (petites 
n^bnlcuses errantes do systcmes en systemes solaires), '''stands in op- 
fxisition to the progress which has been made since the death ol (he 
ffroat man, in the regolvcUnUty of so many nebulous spots into croi^ dcul 
neaps of stars ; the circumstance, also, that the comets have a portion 
of reflected polarized light, which the self-luminous bodies are destitate 
of. Compare Cosmos, vol. iii., p. 142 ; vol. iv., p. 22. 
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ion, univenally diffused up to the sixteenth century, as to the 
meteoric origin of the comets, has long done. While these 
bodies were considered by the astrological corporation oi 
'* Chaldeans in Babylon," by the greater part of the Pythago- 
rean school, and by Apollonius Myndius, as cosmical bodies 
reappearing at definite periods in long planetary orbits^ the 
powerful anti-Pythagorean school of Aristotle and that of 
Epigenes, controverted by Seneca, declared the comets to be 
productions of meteorological processes in our atmosphere.* 

* There were divisions of opinion at Babylon iii the learned Chaldean 
school of astrologers, as well as among the Pythagoreans, and, properly 
speaking, among all ancient schools. Seneca {Nat. Quast., vii., 3) quotes 
the antagonistic evidence of Apollonius Mvndias and Epigenes. The 
latter is seldom mentioned, yet Plinius (vii., 57) represents him as 
** gravis auctor in primis," as does also, without praise, Censorius, De 
die Natali, cap. xvii., and Stob., Eel. Pkyt.^ i., 29, p. 586, ed. Heeren. 
(Compare Lobeck, Agiaoph.f xi.) Diodorus (xv., 50^ believes that the 
universal and prevailing opinion among the Babylonian astrologers 
(the Chaldeans) was, that toe comets reappeared at deBnite times in 
their certain orbits. The division which prevailed between the Pytha- 
goreans as to the planetary nature of the comets, ^nd which is mentioned 
by Aristotle {Meteorol., lib. i., cap. vi., 1) and Pseudo-Plutarch (De Plae, 
Phiha.f lib. lii., cap. ii.), extended, according to the former (MeleoroL, 
i., 8, 2), also to the nature of the Milky Way, the forsaken course of 
the Sun, or of the overthrown PhaCton. (Compare aloo Letronne, in 
the Mim. de PAead. dee Ineeriptions, 1839, tom. xii., p. 108.) By some 
of the Pythagoreans the opinion of Aristotle was advancea, " that the 
comets belonged to the number of those planets which, like Mercury, 
only became visible after a long time when rising in the course above 
the horizon." In the extremely fragmentary Pseudo-Plutarch it is said 
that they "ascend at definite times after a complete revolution.*' A 
great deal of matter, contained in separate works, referring to the na- 
ture of the comets, has been lost to us — that of Arrian, which Stobsus 
employed ; of Charimander, whose mere name has been retained only 
by Seneca and Pappus. Stolxcus brings forward, as the opinion of the 
Chaldeans {Eclog., lib. i., cap. xxv., p. 61, Ckriet. Plan(inu8)r that the 
reason the comets remain so seldom visible to us is because they bide 
themselves in the depths of the ether (of space), like the fish in the 
depths of the ocean. The most graceful^ and, in spite of its rhetorical 
'coloring, the best founded opinion of antiquity, and the one correspond- 
ing most closely with present views, is .that of Seneca. In the Nat. 
Quaet.f lib. vii., cap. xxii., xxv., and xxxi., we read, ** Non enim existi- 
mo cometem subitaneum ignem sed inter sterna opera natur». Quid 
enim miramur, cometas, tam rarum mnndi spectacuium, nondum teneri 
legibus certis 1 nee initia illomm finesque patescere, quorum ex ingen- 
tibus intervallis recursns est? Nondum sunt anni quingenti, ex quo 
Gnecia .... stellis numeros et nomina fecit. Multseque hodie sunt 

Sentes, que tantum facie noverit coelom ; qus nondnir sciant, cur Lunn 
eficiat, quare obumbretur. Hoc apud nos quoque nuper raUo ad ce^ 
turn perduxit. Veniet tempus, quo ista, que nunc latent, in lucem dies 
extrahat et longioris levi diligentia. Veniet tempus, quo posteri nostn 
tam aperta nos nescisse mirontur. Eleusis servat, quod ostendat revi 
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Analogous fluctuations between cosmical and terrestrial hy- 
potheses, between universal space and the atmosphere, still 
lead, at last, to a more correct view of natural phenomena. 



IV. 

THE KING OF THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

Im our solar system, SO rich in varieties of form, the exist- 
ence, place, and configuration of many individual members 
have been discovered, since scarcely a century and a half, 
and at long intervals of time : first, the subordinate, or par- 
ticular systems^ in which, analogous to the principal system 
of the Sun, smaller spherical cosmical bodies revolve round a 
larger ; then concentric ring^ round one, and that, indeed, 
one of the less dense and exterior planets which possesses 
the greatest number of satellites ; then the existence, and 
probably material cause, of the mild, pyramidal-formed, zo- 
diacal light, very visible to the naked eye ; then the mutu- 
ally intersecting orbits of the so-called small planets, or as- 
teroids, inclosed between the regions of two principal planets, 
and situated beyond the zodiacal zone ; finally, the remarka- 
ble group of interior comets, whose aphelia are smaller than 
those of Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. In a cosmical repre- 

Bentibus. Remm natara sacra sua non simul tradit. Initiatos nos cre- 
dimus; in vestibalo ejas haeremus. Ilia arcana non promiscue nee om- 
nibus patent, reducta et in interiore sacrario clausa sunt. Ex qnibus 
aliud haec etas, aliud quae post noa subibit, dispiciet. Tarde magna 
proveniunt." ** For I do not think that comets are a casual outburst 
of fire, but belong to the eternal works of nature. For why should it 
surprise us that comets, so rare a phenomenon, should not yet be sub- 
ject to the regulation of any known laws 7 and that their origin and 
ends dbiould be hid from us, who see them only at immense intervals? 
It is not yet five hundred years since Greece gave names and number 
to the stars. And to this day there are many nations who knpw nothing 
of the heavenly bodies but as they appear to the eye, who are still ig 
norant of the causes of the waves and eclipses of the moon ; even we 
ourselves have only lately attained an accurate knowledge of theee phe- 
nomena. The time will arrive when the diligence of a remoter age 
shall throw light on subjects which are now involved in obscurity. 
The time' will arrive when our posterity will wonder at our ignorance 
of things so plain to them. Eleusis reserves her favors for those who 
repeat their visits. Nature does not permit us to explore her sanctua- 
ry all at once. We believe we are mitiated, whereas we halt at the 
very threshold. Those mysteries are not revealed indiscriminately to 
all ; they are laid up and enshrined within the penetralia. Some an 
revealed to the men of our age, some to those who shall com& after ns 
Great results proceed slowly." 

T 2 
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■entatioii of univenal epaoe, it is nececsary to call to mind 
the difference of the members of the solar system, which by 
no means excludes similarity of origin and lasting depend- 
ence upon the moving forces. 

Great as is the obscurity which still envelops the material 
eattse of the zodiacal light, still, however, with the mathe- 
matical certainty that the solar atmosphere can not reach 
beyotid -f^ of the distance of Mercury, the opinion supported 
by Laplace, Schubert, Arago, Poisson, and Biot, accoitUng to 
which the zodiacal light radiates from a vapory, flattened 
ring, freely revolving in space between the orbits of Venus 
and Mars, appears in the very deficient state of observation 
to be the most satisfactory. The outermpst limits of the Son's 
atmosphere, like that of Saturn (a subordinate system), cQuld 
only extend to that point where the attraction of the uni- 
versal or partial central body exactly balanced the centrifu- 
gal force ; beycMid this pointy the atmosphere must escape at 
a tangent, and continue its course either aggregated into 
spherical planets and satellites, or, when not aggregated into 
spheres, as solid and vaporous rings. From this point of 
view the ring of the zodiacal light comes within the cate- 
gory of planetary forms, which are subject to the universal 
laws of formation. 

From the small progress which this neglected part of our 
astronomical knowledge makes on the path of observation, I 
have little to add to that which I derived from the experience 
of others and myself, and have previously developed in the 
Delineation of Nature (vol. i., p. 127-134 ; vol. iv., p. 308). 
If, 22 years before Dominique CaS^ini, to whom, the first de- 
tection of the zodiacal light is erroneously ascribed, Chil- 
drey, the chaplain of Lord Henry Somerset, had already re- 
commended this phenomenon to the attention of astronomers 
in his Britannica'JSaconica, published in 1661, as one which 
had previously been unnoticed and observed by him during 
several years, in February and the commencement of March, 
so must I also mention (according to a remark of Olbers) a 
letter which flothmann wrote to Tycho, from whence it re- 
sults that Tycho saw the zodiacal hght as early as the end 
of the sixteenth century, and considered it to be an abLorinal 
spring-evening twilight. The strikingly greater luminous in- 
tensity of this phenomenon in Spain, upon the coasts of Va- 
lencia and the plains of New Castile, first incited me to con 
tinuous observation before I left Europe. The strength of 
the light— it might almost be called illumination — increased 
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ecurpriEdngly the more I approacHed the equator in South 
America and the South Sea. In the continually dry» clear 
air of Cumana, in the graes-steppes {llanos) of Caraccas, upon 
the elevated plains of Cluito and the Mexican seas, especial- 
ly at heights from eight to twelve thousand feet, where I 
could remain longer, the hrightness sometimes exceeded that 
of the most beautiful sparks of the Milky Way, between the 
fore part of Argus and Sagittarius, or, to speak. of our part of 
the hemisphere, between the Eagle and the Swan. 

Upon the whole, the brightness of the zodiacal light did 
not appear to me to increase at all perceptibly with the de-^ 
ration of the point whence it was seen, but much rather to 
depend principally i:^)on the interior variability of the phe- 
nomenon itself — upon the greater or less intensity of the 
light-giving process, as is shown by my observations in the 
South Sea, in which, indeed, a reflection was remarked like 
that seen on the going down of the Sun. I say principally, 
since I do not deny the possibility of a simultaneous influence 
of the condition of the air (greater or less diaphaneity) of the 
higher strata of the atmosphere, while my instruments indi- 
cated in the lower strata no hygrometric variations, or, much 
rather, favorable ones. Advances of our knowledge of the 
zodiacal light are to be expected especially from the tropics^ 
where the meteorologicftl processes attain the highest degree 
of uniformity or regularity in the periodical recurrence of the 
changes. The phenomenon is there perpetual ; and a qareful 
comparison of observations at points of difierent elevation and 
under different local conditions, would, with the application 
of the theory of probabilities, decide what should be ascribed 
to cosmical light-processes, what to merely meteorological in- 
fluences. 

It has. been repeatedly affirmed that in Europe scarcely 
any zodiacal light, or only a feeble trace of it, could be seen 
in several successive years. Has the light appeared propor- 
tionately ^ weakened in such years in the equinoctial zone 
also ? The investigation must not, however, be restricted to 
the statement of the configuration according to the distance 
trom. known stars or direct. measurements. - The intensity of 
the light, its unij&)rmity or probable intermittence (darting 
and flashing), its analysis by the polariscope, should be espe- 
cially investigated. Arago {Anntcaire for, 1836, p. 289) has 
Uready pointed out that the comparative observation of Dom- 
inique Cassini would perhaps clearly prove "que la supposi- 
tion des intermitt^nces de la diaphanit6 atmospherique ne 
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Baurait suffire a Texplication des variations signal^es par cet 
astronome" — "that the supposition of intermittent varjations 
in the diaphaneity of the atmosphere would not suffice for the 
explanation of the changes indicated by that astronomer. ^ 

Immediately after the observations of this great astronomer 
at Paris, and of his friend Fatio de Duillier, an inclination to 
similar labors showed itself in Indian travelers (Father Noel, 
De Beze, and Duhalde) ; but isolated reports (for the greater 
part only describing the gratification experienced at the un- 
usual prospect) are not available for the soimd discussion oi 
the causes of the variability. It is not by rapid travels or so- 
called voyages round the world, as the labors of the active 
Homer have recently shown {ZtLch, Mq^tL Carresp., bd. x., 
p. 337-340), that the deserved object is to be obtained. It 
is only by a permanent stay of several years in some tropical 
country that the problem of variable configuration and lu- 
minous intensity can be solved. Therefore, the most is to be 
expected for the subject which now occupies us, as well as for 
the entire science of meteorology, from the ultimate difiusion 
of scientific culture throughout the equinoctial world — ^the for- 
mer Spanish America — ^where large populous towns, Cuzco, 
La Paz, Potosi, are situated between 10,700 and 12,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The numerical results which 
Houzeau was able to obtain, though certainly based upon 
only a small number of observations, make it probable that 
the major axis of the zodiacal light no more coincides with 
the plane of the Sun's equator, than the vapory mass of the 
ring whose molecular condition is unknown to us extends be- 
yond the Earth's orbit. (Schum., Astr. Nachr., No. 492.) 



V. 

FALLING STARS, FIRE-BALLS, AND METEORIC STONES. 

Since the spring of 1845, when I published the Ddinea" 
tions of Nature J or the general survey of cosmical phenomena, 
the previous results of the ol^servation of aerolites and periodic 
streams of falling stars have been abundantly extended and 
corrected. Much has been subjected to ^ stricter and more 
careful criticism, especially the discussion, so important for 
the whole of this mysterious phenomenon, of the divergencCy 
i. e.y the situation of the point of departure in the recurring 
epochs of swarms of falling stars. The number of these 
epochs, also, of which, for a long time, the August and JNn- 
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veniber p3Tiods alone attracted attention, has been iitcreased 
by recent observations, whose results present a high degi'ce 
of probability. From the meritorious labors, first of Brandos, 
Benzenberg, Olbers, and Bessel, subsequently of Erman, Bo- 
guslawski, Q^uetelet, Feldt, Saigey, Edward Heis, and Julius 
Schmidt, corresponding measurements have been commenced* 
and a more generally difihsed mathematical spirit has ren* 
dered it more difficult, through self-deception, to make uncer- 
tain observations agree with a preconceived theory. 

The progress in the study of fire-meteors would be so much 
the quicker in proportion as facts are impartially separated 
from opinions, and details put to the test ; but not every thing 
discarded as being imperfectly observed whiph can not yet be 
explained. It appears to me most important to separate the 
physical relations from the geometrical and numerical rela- 
tions, which latter are, upon the whole, capable of being es- 
tablished with greater certainty. To this class belong alti- 
tude, velocity, individuality, and multiplicity, of the points of 
departure when divergence is detected ; the mean number of 
fire-meteors in sporadic ox periodic appearances, reduced, ac- 
cording to their frequency, to the same measure of time ; the 
magnitude and configuration in connection with the time of 
year, or with the length of time from midnight. The inves- 
tigation of both kinds of relations, the physical and the geo- 
metrical ^ will gradually lead to one and the same end — to 
genetic considerations as to the intrinsic nature of the phe- 
nomenon. 

I have already pointed out the fact that, upon the whole, 
intercourse with universal space and its contents is restricted 
to that which we acquire through oscillations exciting light 
and heat, as well as by the mysterious attractive forces which 
remote masses (cosmical bodies) exercise upon our terrestrial 
globe, its oceans and atmospheric envelope, according to the 
quantity of their material particles. The luminous vibra- 
tions which proceed from the smallest telescopic stars of a 
resolvable nebula, and of which our eyes are sensible, brings 
us a testimony of the oldest existence of matter, in the same 
way that it mathematically demonstrates to. us the certain 
knowledge of the velocity and aeration of light.* A sen- 

* The aspect of the starry heaveos presents to us objects of unequal 
date. Much has long ceased to exist before the knowledge of its pres- 
ence teaches us; much has been otherwise arranged. Cosmos, vol. i., 
p. 154, and vol. iii., p. 89, and note. (Compare also Bacon, Nov. Organ.^ 
Lond., 1733, p. 371, and W. Herschel.in PhiL Trans, for 1802, p. 498.^ 
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satkn of light from the depths of the star-filled space of 
heaven leads us back, by means of a chain of ideas, through 
myriads of centuries into the depths of antiquity. Although 
the impression of light which streams of falling stars, explod- 
ing aeroUte fire- balls, or similar fire-meteors give, may be of 
an entirely different nature ; although they may not take fire 
until .they enter the Earth's atmosphere, still the falling 
aerolites present the soUtary instance of a material connec- 
tion with something which is foreign to our planet. We 
are astonished " at being able to touch, weigh, and chem- 
ically decompose metalhc and earthy masses which. belong 
to the outer world, to celdstial space,'' to find in them the 
minerals of our»native earth, making it probable, as the 
great Newton conjectured, that the materials which be- 
longed to one group of cosmical bodies are for the most part 
the same.* 

For the knowledge of the most ancient falls of aerolites 
which are determined with chronological accuracy, we are 
indebted to the industry of the'all-registering Chinese.. Such 
reports reach back to the yeair 644 before our era ; therefore 
to the time of TyrtsBUS and the second Messenian war of the 
Spartans, 179 years before the fall of the enormous meteoric 
mass near .^gos Potamos. Edward Biot has found in Ma- 
tuan-lin, which contains extracts from the astronomical sec- 
tion of the most ancient annals of the empire, sixteen falls of 
aerolites for the epoch from the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ up to 333 years after Christ, while the 
Greek and Roman authors mention only four such phenom- 
ena during the same space of time. 

It is remarkable that the Ionian school, in accordance with 
our present opinions, early assumed the cosmical origin of 
meteoric stones. The impression which such a magnificent 
phenomenon as that of Mgo% Potamos (at a point which be- 
came still more celebrated sixty-two years afterward by the 
conclusion of the Pelopohnesian War by the victory of Lysan- 
der over the Athenians), made upon all the Hellenic races, 
must have exerted a decisive and not sufficiently regarded 
influence upon the direction and development of the ^Ionian 
physiology. ^ Anaxagoras of Clazpmena was at the mature 
age of thirty two years when that event of nature took place 
According to him, the stars are masses torn away from the 

• Coamoiy vol. i., p. 132. 

t See the opinions of the Greeks as to the falls of meteoric stones, in 
Co»mos, vol. i., p. 133; vol. ii., p." 309, note *. 
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earth by the violence of the rotation (Plut., De Plac. Fhilos»^ 
iii., 13). He considers that the whole heavens may be com- 
posed of stones (Plato, J>e Legib., xii., p.. 967). The stony 
solid bodies are made to glow by the fiery ether, so that they 
reflect the light communicated to them by the ether. Lower 
than the Moon, and still hetvreen her and the Earth, there 
move, says Anaxagoras, according to Theophrastus (Stobaeus, 
Eclog, Phys., lib. i., p. 560), yet other dark bodies, which 
can also produce eclipses of the Moon (Diog. Laert., ii., 12 ; 
Origenes, JPhilosophunif cap. viii.). Diogenes of Apollonia, 
who, if he is not a disciple of Anaximenes,^ still probably 
belongs to an epoch between Anaxagoras and Democritus, 
expresses himself still more distinctly as to the structure of 
the world, and, as it were, more moved by the impression of 
the great fall of aerolites. According to him, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, " invisible (dark) masses of stone move with 
the visible stars, and remain, on that account, unknown. The 
former sometimes fall upon the earth, and are extinguished, 
as happened with the stony star which fell near JEgos Po- 
tamos." (Stob., Edog,, p 50&.)t 

The " opinion of some physicists" as to fiery meteors (fall- 
ing stars and aerolites), which Plutarch develops in detail in 
the life of Lysander (cap. xii.), is preciselythat of the Cre- 
tan Diogenes. '* Falling stars," it is said there, " are not 
ejections and waste of the ethereal fire, which, when they 
enter our atmosphere, are extinguished after their ignition ; 
they are much rather the off-shopts of celestial bodies, of such 
a nature that, by a slackening of the revolution, they are shot 

* Brandis, Oesch. der Grieehisck-Rom* Philotophie, torn, i., p. 272- 
277, against Schleiermacher,' in the Abkandl. der Bert. Akad. from the 
year 1804-1811 (Berl., 1815), p. 79-124. 

t When Stobeeus, in the same passage ( Eelog. Phys., p. 508), ascribes 
to the Apollonian that he had called the stars pumice-stone-like bodies 
(therefore porous stones^, the occasion for this term might have been 
the idea so generally diffused in antiquity, that all celestial bodies were 
nourished by moist exhalation*. * The Sun gives back again what is 
absorbed.. (Aristot., Mtteorol., ed. Ideler, tom. i., p. 509; Seneca, Nat, 
Qt{<e«^.,lib. iv., 2.) The pumice-stone-like cosmical bodies have their 
peculiar exhalations. . ** These, which can not be seen so long as they 
wander round in the celestial space, are etonea; they ignite and arf 
extinguished, again when they fall to the earth." (Plut., Pe P/ac. 
PkiloB., ii., 13.) Pliny considers the fall of meteoric stones as frequent 
(Plinius, i., 59) : '' Decidere tameu crebro^ non erit dnbium." He also 
knew that the fall in clear air produced a loud noise (ii., 43). The ap- 
parently analogous passage in Seneca, in which he mentions Anaxime* 
ues {Nat. Quaet,, lib. ii., 17), refers probably to the thunder in a 
«torm-cloud 
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down/'* We find nothing of this view of the stracture of 
the universe, this assumption Of dark cosmical hodies which 
fall upon our earth, in the doctrines of the old Ionic schools, 
from Thales and Hippocrates to Eiftpedocles.f The impres- 
sion made hy the occurrence of nature in the 78th Olympiad 
appears to have powerfully called forth the idea of the fall 
of dark masses. In the more recent Pseudo-Plutarch (Flac, 
ii., 13), we read merely that the Milesian Thales considered 
" all stars to he earthy koAl fiery hodies (y£a>di;. xai e/iiTrvpa)." 
The endeavors of the earlter Ionic physiology were directed 
to the discovery of the primitive cause of all things, forma- 
tion hy mixture, gradational change and transition of one 
kind of matter into another : to the processes oi genetic de- 
velopment hy sohdification or dilution. The revolution of 
the sphere of the heavens, '* which holds the Earth firmly in 
the center," was already conceived hy Empedocles as an act- 
ively moving cosmical force. Since, in these first attempts 
at physical theories, the ether, ihQfire<dr (and, indeed, fire 
' itself), represents the expansive force of heat, so the idea of 
the propelling revolution rending fragments firom the Earth 
became connected with the lofty region of the ether. There- 
fore Aristotle calls {Meteorol.t i., 339, Bekker) the ether "the 
eternally moving body,"]: as it were the immediate substra- 
tum of motion, and seeks for etymological reasons for this as- 
sertion. On this account, we find in the biography of Ly- 
Sander ** that the relaxation of the centrifugal force causes 
the fall of celestial bodies ;" as also in another place, where 
Plutarch, evidently alluding again to opinions of Anaxago- 
ras, or Diogenes of Apollonia (De Fade in Orbe Lunce, p. 
9-23), puts forward the assertion " that the Moon would fall 
to the Earth like a stone in a sling if its centrifugal force 

* This remarkable passage (Plut, Lys.^ cap. xii.), literally translated 
runs tlms : ** Bat there is another and more probable opinion, which 
holds that falling stars are not emanations or detached parts of the el- 
ementary fire, that go out the momeift they are kindled, nor yet a quan- 
tity of air bursting out from some compression, and taking fire in the 
upper regions ; but that they are really heavenly bodies, which, from 
some relaxation of the rapidity of their motion, or by some irregular 
concussion, are loosened and fall, not so much upon the habitable part 
of the globe as into the ocean, which is the reason that their substance 
is seldom seen/' 

t With regard to absolutely dark cosmical bodies, or such in which 
the light-process ceases {periodically f)\ as to the opinions of moderns 
(La]^lace and Bessel) ; and Bessel's observation, confirmed by Feters in 
K6ni£^8berg, of a variability of the proper motion of Procy on,- see Cosmott 
vol. iii., p. J 64-1 66. t Compare Cosmos, vol. Mi., p. 31-33. 
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ceased."^ Thus we see in this simile, ail€r tae assumpticn 
of a centrifugal reTolution which Empedocles perocived in 
the apparent rotation of the celestia.. sphere, a centripetal 
force gradually arise as an ideal antithesis. This foree was 
specially and most distinctly desorihed hy the acute inter- 
preter of Aristotle, Simplicius (p. 491, Bekker). He explains 
the non-falling of the celestial hodies thus : ** that the cen- 
trifugal force predominates over the Tpioper fall force, the 
dravdng dovmwardy These are the first conjectures re- 
specting active central forces ; and the Alexandrian, Johan 
nes Philoponus, a disciple of Ammonius Hermea, prohahly 
of the sixth century, as it were, recognizing also the inertia 
of matter, first ascrihes "the moticm of the revolutionary 
planets to a primitive impulse^* which he ingeniously {Ve 
Creatione Mundi, lib. i., cap. xii.) unites with the idea of 
the " fall, a tendency of all Jieavy and light bodies toward 
the Earth." We have thus endeavored to show how a great 
phenomenon of nature and the earliest purely cosmical ex- 
planation of a fall of aerolites essentially contributed in 
Grecian antiquity, step by step, but certainly not by math- 
ematical reasoning, to develop the germ which, fostered by 
the intellectual labors of the following centuries, led to Huy- 
gens's discovery of the laws of circular. motion. 

Commencing from the geometrical relations of the periodic 
(not sporadic) falling stars, we direct our attention especially 
to what recent observations as to the divergence or poirU of 
departure of the meteors, and their entirely planetary ve- 
locity, have made known. Both these circumstances, di- 
vergence and velocity, characterize them with a high degree 
of probability as luminous bodies which present themselves 
independently. of the Earth's rotation, and penetrate into our 
atmosphere from tvithout, from space. The North Amer- 
ican observations of the Nofvemher period on the occasion of 
the falls of stars in 1833, 1834, and 1837, indicated as the 
point of departure the stas y Leonis ; the observations of 
the August phenomenon, in the year 1839, Algol in Perseus, 
or a point between Perseus and Taurus. These centers of 
divergence were about the constellations toward which the 
Earth moved at the same epoch. t Saigey, who has submit- 

* The remazkable passage alladed to in the text in Plutarch, De Facii 
in Orbe Lutue^ p. 923, is literally translated, " However, the motion of 
the Moon and the violence of the revolution itself prevents it from fall- 
ing, just aa thinss placed in a sling are prevented from falling by thei? 
motion in a circle " t Cosmos, vol. i., p. 118. 119 
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ted the Ati^erican obseryalions of 1833 tc a yery accurate in- 
vestigation, remarks that the fixed radiation from the con- 
stellation Leo is only observed properly after midnight, in the 
last three or four hours before daybreak ; that of eighteen ob- 
servlers between the town of Mexico and Lake Huron/ only 
ten perceived the same general point of departure of th^ me- 
teors,* which Denison Olmsted, Professor of Mathematics in 
New Haven (Connecticut), indicated. 

The excellent work of Edward Heis, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which presents in a condensed form the very accurate ob- 
servations of falling stars made by himself during ten years, 
contains results as to the phenomena of divergence, which 
are so much the more important as the observer has dis- 
cussed them with mathematical strictness. According to 
him,t " the falling stars of the November period present the 
peculiarity that their paths are more dispersed than those of 
the August period. In each of the two periods there were 
simultaneously several points of departure by no means al- 
ways proceeding from the same constellation, as there was 
too great a tendency to assume since the year 1833." Be- 
sides the principal point of departure of Algol in Perseus, 
Heis finds in the August periods of the years 1839, 1841, 
1842, 1843, 1844, 1847, and 1848, two others in Draco and 
the North Pde.X ** In order to deduce accurate results as 
to the points of departure of the paths of the falling stars in 
the November periods for the years 1839, 1841, 1846, and 
1847, for the four points (Perseus, Leo, Cassiopeia, and the 
Dragon's Head), the mean path belonging to each was drawn 
upon a thirty-inch celestial globe, and in every case the po- 
sition of the point ascertained from which the greatest num- 
ber of paths proceeded. The investigation showed that of 
407 of the falling starr indicated according to their paths, 
171 came from Perseus, near the star rj in Medusa's Head, 
83 from Leo, 35 from Cassiopeia, near the changeable star a, 

* Goalvier-Gravier and Saigey, Recherche* tur let EtoUet Filantet, 
1847, p. 69-86. 

t '* The periodical falling stars, and the results of the phenomena de- 
duced from the observations carried on during the last ten years at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, by Edward Heis," 1849, p. 7 and 26-30. 

X The statement of the North Pole being a center of radiation in the 
August period is founded only ujpon the observations of the one year 
1839 (10th of August). A traveler in the East, Dr. Asahel Grant, re- 
ports from Mardin, in Mesopotamia, " that about midnight the sky was, 
as it were, furrowed with falling stars, all of which proceeded from the 
region of the polar wtar,** (Heis, p. 28, from a letter of Herrick's Vo 
^uetelet's and Grant's Diary.) 
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10 from the Dragon's Head, but full 78 from undetermined 
points. The number of falling stars issuing from Perseus 
consequently amounted to nearly double those from Leo."* 

The divergence from Perseus has consequently shown' it 
self in both periods as a very remarkable result. An acute 
observer, Julius Schmidt, attached to the Observatory at 
Bonn, who has been occupied with meteoric phenomena for 
eight or teii years, expresses himself. upon this subject with 
great decision in a letter to me (July, 1851) : .*' If I deduct 
from the abundant falls of shooting stars in November, 1833, 
and 1834, as well: as from subsequent ones, that kind in which 
the point in Leo sent out whole swarms of meteors, I am at 
present inclined to consider the Perseus paint as that point 
of divergence which presents not only in August, but through 
out the whole year, the most meteors. This point is situated, 
according to the result deduced from 478 observations by 
Heis, in Rt. Asc. 50*3° and Decl. 51 S^ (holding good for 
•1844-6). In November, 1849 (from the 7th to the 14th), 
I saw some hundreds more shooting stars than I have ever 
remarked since 1S41. Of these only a few, upon the whole, 
came from Leo ; by far the greater number belonged to the 
constellation of Perseus. It follows from this, as it appears 
to me, that the great November phenomenon of 1799 and 
1833 did not appear at that time (1841). Olbers also be- 
lieves .that the maximum November appearance has a pe- 
riod of thirty-four years (^Cosmos, vol. i., p. 127). If the di- 
rections of the meteor-paths are considered in their full com- 
plication and periodical recurrence, it is found that there are 
certain points of divergence which are always represented^ 
others which appear only sporadically and changeably.'* 

Whether, moreover, the different points of divergence alter 
with the years — ^which, if closed rings are assumed, would 
indicate an alteration in the situation of the ring in which 

* This preponderance of Ferseas oyer Leo, as a point of departure, 
did not by any means obtain in the observations at Bremen on the night 
of the ||th November, 1838. A very experienced observer, Boswinkel, 
saw, on the occasion of a very abnndant fall of shooting stars, almost all 
the paths proceed from Leo and the sonthempart of Ursa Major; while 
in the night of the \ith. of November, on the occasion of a fall bnt little 
less abnndant, only K>ar paths proceeded from Leo. Olbers (Schum., 
A9tr. Nitehr.f No. 372^ adds very significantly, On this night paths did 
not appear at all parallel. to each other, and showed no relation to Leo: 
they appear, on account of the want of parallelism, to belong to the 
sporadic and the periodic class of falling stars. The proper November 
period was, however, certainly not to be compared m brilliancy with 
those of the years 1799, 1832, and 1 833.'* 
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the meteors moYe-*can not at presont be determined v^tn 
certainty from the obeervationa. A beautiful series of such 
observations by Houzeau (during the years 1830 to 1842) 
appears to offer evidence against a progressive alteration.* 
Edward Jleisf has ver/ correctly remarked that, in Grecian 
and Roman antiquity, attention had already been directed to 
a certain temporary tmiformity in the direction of shooting 
stars darting across the sky. That direction was then con- 
sidered as the result of a wind already blowing in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, and predicted to the sailors an ap- 
proaching current of air descending thence into the lower re- 
gions. 

If the periodic streams of shooting stars are distinguished 
from the sporadic by the. frequent parallelism of their paths, 
proceeding from one or more points of divergence, a second 
criterion of them is the numerical — ^the number of indi vidua, 
meteors referred to a definite measure of time. We come 
here to the much-disputed question of the distinction of an 
extraordinary finom an ordinary fall of shooting stars. . Two 
excellent observers, Olbers and Ctuetelet, have given as the 
mean number of meteors which can be reckoned hourly in 
the range of vision of one person upon not extraordinary 
days, the former five to six, the latter eight meteors.^ For 
the discussion of this question, which is as important as the 
determination of the laws of motion of shooting star8» in ref- 
erence to their direction, a great number of observations are 
required^ I have therefore referred with confidence to the 
already-mentioned observer, Herm Juhus Schmidt at Bonn, 
who, long accustomed to astronomical accuracy, takes up 
with his peculiar energy the whole phenomena of meteors — 
of which the formation of aerolites and their fall to the Earth 
appear to him merely a special phase, the rarest, and there- 
fore not the most important. The following are the principal 
results of the communications which I requested from him.§ 

* Saigey, p. 151 ; and upon Emian's determination of the poiiUs of con- 
vergenee diametrically opposed to the points of divergence, p. 125~129. 

t Heis, Period. Stemtekn., p. 6. f Compare also Aristot., Problem., 
zxvi., 23; Seneca, Nat. Qu4est., lib. i., 14: ''Ventam significat stella- 
rum discarrentiam lapsus, et qnidem ab ea parte qua ernmpit."^ I 
have myself long believed in the influence of the wind upon the direc- 
tion of the shooting stars, especially during my stay at Marseilles at the 
time of the Egyptian expedition. | Coemog, vol. i., p. 113. 

$ All that is marked in the text with inverted commas I am indebted' 
for to the friendly communication of Herrn Julius Schmidt, attached to 
the observatory at Bonn. With regard to his earlier works of 1844, 
j#»o Saigey, p. 159. 
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** The mean number of sporadic shooting stars appearing 
there has been foimd, from maeny years of observation (be- 
tween 3 and 8 yea,n)t.a fall of from four to Jive in the hour. 
This is the ordinary condition when nothing periodic occurs. 
The mean numbers of sporadic meteors in the individual 

months give for the hour, January, 3*4 ; February, ; 

March, 49 ; April, 2*4 ; May, 39 ; June, 5*3 ; July, 4*5 ; 
August, 5-3 ; September, 4*'? ; October, 4*5 ; November, 5-3 ; 
December, 4*0.. 

** Of the periodic meteors there may be expected, on the 
average, in each houTy above 13 or 15, For a single period, 
that of August, the stream of Laurentius presented the foilow- 
ini; gradual increases from sporadic ^o periodic, upon an av- 
ei ge of from three to eight years pf observation. 

Number of v„»,Kof. 

Time. meteors in if^Bl 

one hour. of years. 

6th of August 6 1 

7th " U 3 

8th " .... 15 4 

9th " 29 8 

10th " 31 6 

11th " 19 5 

12th " 7 . .:. 3 

The last year gave for the hour, notwithstanding the deal 
moonlight : 

On the 7th of August 3 Meteors. 

8th " 8 " 

9th " ' 16 «♦ 

10th " 18 " 

11th " 3 

12th " 1 Meteoi- 

(According to Heis, there were observed on the 10th of Au-' 
gust : *- 

- 1839, in one hour, 160 Meteors. 
1841 " 43 

1841 " 50 

in the August meti|r-stream in 1842, there fell at the time 
of the maximum, m ten minutes, 34 shooting stars.) All 
these numbers refer to the circle of vision of one observer. 
Since the year 1838, the Navcmber falls have been less brill* 
iant. (On the 12th of November, 1839, Heis still counted 
hourly 22 to 35 meteors ; likewise, on the 13th of Novem* 
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Ler, 1846, upon the average, 27 to 33.) So rariable i« t|te 
abundance of the periodic streams in individual years ; but 
the number of the falling meteors always remains consider* 
ably greater: than in ordinary nights, which show in one hour 
only four or five sporadic falls. The m^jteors appear to be 
the most seldom in January (calculating iit>m the 4th), Feb- 
ruary, and March.* 

" Although the August and I^overn^ periods are justly 
the most celebrated, still, since the shooting stars have been 
observed with greater accuracy, as to their number and par- 
allel direction, yet five othen have been discovered. 

January : during the first days between the 1st and 3d ; 
probably some^that doubtful. 

April: 18th or 20th? already conjectured by Arago. 
(Great streams: 25th of April, 1096, 22d of April 1800, 
:?Oth of April, 1803 ; Cosmos, vol. i., p. 125-126. An 
nuairefox 1836, p. 297.) 
May: 26th? 

July : 26th to the 30th ; Cluetelet. Maximum prop- 
erly between the 27th and 29th of July. The most an- 
cient Chinese observations gave Edward Biot (unfortunate- 
ly too soon taken away) a general maximum between the 
18th and 27th of July. 

August, but before the Laurentius stream, especially be- 
tween the 2d and 5th of the month. For the most part, 
no regular increase is remarked from the 20th of July U 
the 10th of August. 

The Laurentius stream itself, M usschenbrock 

and Brandos {Cosmos, vol. i., p. 124, and note t). Decided 
* maximum on the 10th of August ; observed for many years. 
(According to an old tradition, which is diffused among 
the mountain regions about Felion in Thessaly, on the feast 
of the Transfiguration, the 6th of March, the heavens open 
during the night, and the lights {KavdtiXta) appear in the 
midst of the opening ; Herrick, in Silliman*s Amer, Jour- 
nal, vol. xxxvii., 1 839, p. 337 ; and Cluetelet, in the Nouv. 
MSm. de VAcad. de Bruxelles, tom. xv., p. 9.) 

October : . the 19th and the days about the 26th ; Clue- 
telet; Boguslawski, in the '* Arbeitmder scJdes. G^seU* 
schaftfur vaterl. Cvltur,'' 1843, p. 1^8 ; and Heis, p. 83. 

* 1 have, however, myself obaerved a considenible &11 of Bhooting 
Btan oti the 16th of Maroh, 1803, in the Sonth Sea (Lat. 13P N.). 
Also, 687 years beinre oar era. t^f meteor-streams were seen ia Ohina. 
in the month of Ma/eh {Catmott vol. i., p. 128). 
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Th9 lattex instituted observations on the 21st of October, 
1766, 18th October, 1838, 17th October, 1841, 24th of 
October, 1845, |^th October, 1847, and |Jth October, 1848. 
(See remarks upon three Octcher phenomena^ in the years 
902, 1202, and 1366, Cosmos, vol. i., p. 128, and note t.,* 
The conjecture of Boguslawski, that the Chinese swarmi. 
of meteors, of the 18th and 27th of July, and the fall of 
shooting stars of the 21st of October (O.S.), 1366, may be 
the now advanced August and November periods, loses 
nuch of its weight after the recent experience of 1838- 
1848.* 

November: -ff*^* very seldom the 8th or 10th. The 
great fall of meteors of 1799, in Cumana, on the j^th of 
November, which Bonpland and I have described, so far 
gave occasion to believe in periodic appearances upon 
certain days, that on the occasion of the great fall of me- 

* An entirely similar fall of shooting stars as that which the younger 
Bogoslawski found for October 2l8t, 1366 (O. S.), in Benesse de Horo« 
vie, Chronieon Eceletite Pragensis {CosmoSf vol. i., p. 128), is fully de- 
scribed in the famous historical work of Duarte Nunez do Liuo (Chfvn- 
teat dot Reis de Portugal ReformqdoSf pt. i., Lisb., 1600, f. 187), but 
placed in the right of the 22d to 23d of October (0. 8.V Were there 
two streams seen in Bohemia, and on the Tagos, or nas one of the 
chroniclers erred in a day ? The following are the words of the Portu- 
guese historian : ** Vindo o anno de 1366, sendo aadados xxii. dias do 
mes de Octubro, tres meses antes do fallecimento del Rei D. Pedro (de 
Portugal), se fez no ceo hum movimento de estrellas, qual os homees 
nao virao nem oavirao. £ foi que desda mea noite por diante correrao 
todalas strellas do Levante para o Ponente, e acabado de serem jnutac 
come9arao a correr humas para huma parte e outn:s para ontra. h 
despois descerao do ceo tantes e tarn spessas, que tanto que for&o bazas 
no ar, pareciao grandes fogueiras, e que o ceo e o ar ardiao, e que a 
raesma terra qneria arder. O ceo parecia partido em muitas partes, 
alU ohde strellas nao stavao^ E isto dnrou per muito spa90. Os que 
isto vi&o, houverao tarn grande medo e pavor, <][ue stavao como attoni- 
tos e cuidav&o todos de ser mortos, e que era vmda a fim do mundo.'' 
** In the year 1366, and xzii. days of the iponth of October being past, 
three months before the death of the king, Dom Pedro (of Portugal), 
there was in the heavens a movement of stars, such as men never be- 
fore saw or heard of. At midnight, and for some time after, all the stars 
moved from the east to the west ; and after being collected together, 
they began to move, some in one direction, and others in another. And 
afterward they fell from the sky in sach numbers, and so thickly to- 

§ ether, that as they descended low in the air, they seemed large and 
ery, and the sky and the air seemed to be in flames, and even the 
earth appeared as if ready to take fire. That portion of the sky where 
there were no stars seemed to be divided into many parts, and this 
lasted for a long time. Those who saw it were filled with such great 
fear and dismay, that they were astounded, imaginiLg they were struck 
dead, and that the end of the world had come.*^ 
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teon in 1833 (Novemberi Jl^^) ^^® phenomenon of the 

year 1799 was called to mind.* 

December: i^fth; but in 1798, according to Brandcs's 

observation, December the fth ; Herrick, in New Haven, 

1838, Dec. Jth; Hsis, 1847, December 8th and 10th. 

" Eight or nine epochs of periodic meteoric streams, of 
which the last five are most certainly determined, are here 
recommended to the industry of observers. The streams of 
difierent months are not alone difierent from each other ; in 
different years, also, the abundance and brilliancy of the 
some stream varies strikingly. 

" The upper limits of the height of shooting stars can not 
be ascertained with accuracy, and Olbers considers all heights 
above 120 miles as being less certainly determined. The 
lower boundaries which were formerly {Cosmos, vol. i., p 

* Nearer epochs of comparison might have been brought forward, if 
they bad been known at that time ; for example, the streams of meteors 
observed by K15den, 1823, Nov. |.|th, in Potsdam; by Berard, 1831, Nov.. 
{■|th, on the Spanish coast; and by Graf Suchtelu, at Orenberg, 1832, 
Nov. ||th {CotmoSf vol. i., p. 124; and Schum., Astr. Nachr.y No. 303. 
p. 242). The great phenomenon of the 11th and 12th of November, 
which Bonpland and I have descfibed {Voyage aux Riationa Equi" 
noxialetf liv. iv., chap, x., torn, iv., p. 34, 53d ed., 8vo), Tasted from 
two to four o'clock in the morning. Upon the whole journey which we 
made through the forest region of the Orinoco southward, as far as Rio 
Negro, we found that the enormous fall of meteors had been seen by 
the missionaries, and in some cases recorded in the church books. In 
Labrador and Greenland, it threw the Esquimaux into a state of utter 
amazement as far as Licbtenau and New Uermhut (lat. 64° 14')- At 
Itterstadt, near Weimar, the pastor Zeising saw the same phenomenon 
that was at the same time visible under the equator, and near the north 
polar circle in America. Since the periodicity of the St, Laurentitu 
Wream,' August 10th, did not attract general attention until long after 
the November period had, I have carefully placed together all the con- 
siderable and accurately-observed faUs of shooting stars on the l|th 
November known to me up to 1846. There are 15 : 1799, 1818, 1822, 
1823; 1831-1839, every year; 1841 and 1846. I exclude those falls 
of meteors which differ by one or two days, such as those of the 10th 
of November, 1787, 8th of November, 1813. Such a periodicity close- 
ly connected with individual days is so much the more wonderful, as 
bodies of such a small, mass are easily exposed to disturbances, and the 
breadth of the ring in which the meteors are supposed to be contained 
may surround the Earth for some days. The most brilliant November 
streams took place in 1799, 1831, 1833, 1834. (In my description of 
the meteor of 1799, the largest fire-ball has ascribed to it a aiameter 
of 1^ and li°, when it should be 1 and 1^ lunar diameter.) This is 
also the place to mention the fire-ball which attracted the special at* 
tention of the director of the observatory at Toulouse, M. Petit, and 
whose revolution round the Earth he has calculated. ( Compet Rendut 
9 AoOt, 1847; and Schum., Asi-. Nachr.. No. 701, p. 71.) 
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120) generally estimated at 16 miles (over 97,388 feet), must 
be greatly contracted. Some, according to measurement, de- 
scend very nearly to the level of the summit of Chimborazo 
and Aconcagua, to the distance of four geographical miles 
above the level of the sea. Heis remarked, on the contrary, 
a falling star seen simultaneously at Berlin and Breslau on 
the 10th of July, 1837, had, according to accurate calcula- 
tion, a height of 248 miles when its light first became visi- 
ble, and a height of 168 on its disappearance; others disap- 
peared during the same night at a height of 56 miles. From 
the older labors of Brandos (1823), it follows that of 100 well- 
defined shooting stars seen from two points of observation, 4 
had an elevation of only 4 to 12 miles ; 15 between 12 and 
24 m. ; 22 from 24 to 40 m. ; 35 (nearly one third) from 40 
to 60 m. ; 13 from 40 to 80 m. ; and only 11 (scarcely one 
tenth) above 80 m., their heights being between 180 and 
240 miles. From 4000 observations collected during nine 
years, it has been inferred, with regard to the color of the 
shooting stars, that two thirds are white, onei seventh yellow, 
one seventeenth yellowish red, and only one thirty-seventh 
green." 

Olbers reports, that during the fall of meteors in the night 
of the i2th and 13th of November, in the year 1838, a beau- 
tiful northern light was visible at Bremen, which colored 
large parts of the sky with an intense blood-red light. The 
shooting stars darting across this region maintained their 
white color unaltered, whence it may be inferred that the 
northern light was further removed from the surface of the 
Earth than the shooting stars were at that point where they 
became invisible. (Schum., Astr. Nachr,, No. 372, p. 78.) 
The relative velocity of shooting stars has hitherto been es- 
timated at from 18 to 36 geographical miles a second, while 
the Earth has only a translatory velocity of 16*4 miles. 
{Cosmos J vol. i., p. 120, note *.) Cd!rresponding observations 
of Julius Schmidt at Bonn, and Heis at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1849), gave as the actual minimum for a shooting star, 
which stood 48 miles vertically above St. Goar, and shot over 
the Lake of Laach, only 14 miles. According to other com- 
parisons of the same observer, and of Houzeau in Mons, the 
velocity of four shooting stars was found to be between 46 
and 95 miles in the second, consequently two to five times 
as great as the planetary velocity of the Earth. The eos- 
mical origin is indeed most strongly proved by this result, 
together with the constancy of the simple or multiple points 

Vol. IV.— K 
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of divergence, i. e., together with the circumstance chat 
periodic shooting stars, independently of the rotation uf the 
Earth, proceed during several hours from the same star, 
even when this star is not that toward which the Earth is 
moving at the same time. According to the existing meas- 
urements, fire-balls appear to move slower than shooting 
stars ; but it nevertheless remains striking, that when the 
former meteors fall, they sink such a little way into the 
ground. The mass at Ensisheim, in Alsace, weighing 276 
pounds (November 7th, 1492), penetrated only 3 feet, and 
the aerolite of Braunau (July 14th, 1847) to the same depth. 
I know of only two meteoric stones which have plowed up 
the loose earth for 6 and 18 feet : these are the aerolites of 
Castrovillari, in the Abruzzi (February 9th, 1583), and that 
of Hradschina, in the Agram district (May 6th, 1751). 

Whether any thing has ever fallen from the shooting stars 
to the Earth, has been much discussed in opposite senses. 
The straw roofs of the parish Belmont (Departement de TAin, 
Arondissement Belley), which were set on fire by a meteor 
in the night of November 13th, 1835, just at the epoch of 
the known November phenomenon, received the fire, as it ap- 
pears, not from a falling shooting star, but from a bursting 
fire-ball, which problematical aerolite is said to have fallen, 
according to the statements of Millet d' Aubenton. A similar 
conflagration, caused by a fire-ball, occurred on the 22d of 
March, 1846, about three o'clock in the afternoon, in the com- 
mune of St. Paul, near Bagnere de Luchon. Only the fall 
of stones in Angers (on the 9th of July, 1822) was ascribed 
to a beautiful falling star seen near Poitiers. This phenom- 
enon, not sufiiciently described, deserves great attention. The 
falling stars resembled entirely the so-called Roman candles 
used in fire-works. It leil behind it a straight streak, very 
narrow above, and very broad below, which lasted for ten 
or twelve minutes with great brilliancy. Seventeen miles 
northward of Poitiers an aerolite fell with a great detona* 
tion. 

Does all that the shooting stars contain bum in the outer* 
most strata of the atmosphere, whose refiracting power causes 
the phenomenon of twilight ? The above-mentioned various 
colors, during the process of combustion, admit of the infer- 
ence of a chemical diflerence in the substances. In addition 
to this, the forms of these fiery meteors are exceedingly vari* 
able ; some form merely phosphorescent lines of such fine- 
niss and number, that Forster, in the winter of 1832. saw 
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the sky illuminated by them with a feeble glow.* Many 
shooting stars move merely as luminous points, and leave no 
tail behind them. The combustion, attended with rapid or 
slow disappearanso of the tails, which are generally many 
miles in length, is so much the more remarkable, as the burn- 
ing tails sometimes bend and sometimes move onward. The 
shining for some hours of the tail of a iire-ball which had long 
disappeared, observed by Admiral Krusenstem and his com 
panions during their voyage round the world, vividly calls to 
mind the long shining of the cloud from which the great 
aerolite of iESgos Potamos is said to have fallen, according to 
the certainly not quite trustworthy relation of Damachos. 
{Cosmos, vol. i., p. 133, and note t-) 

There are shooting stars of very different magnitude, in- 
creasing to the apparent diameter of Jupiter or Venus ; on 
the occasion, also, of the fall of shooting stars seen at Tou- 
louse (April 10th, 1812), and the observation of a fire-ball at 
Utrecht, on the 23d of August of the same year, they were 
seen to form, as it were, from a luminous pointy to shoot out 
in a star-like manner, and then to expand to a sphere of the 
size of the Moon. In very abundant falls of meteors, such 
as those of 1799 and 1833, there have been undoubtedly 
many fire-balls, mixed with thousands of shooting stars ; but 
the identity of both kinds of fiery meteors has not been by 
any means proved hitherto. Relation is not identity. There 
still remains much to be investigated as to the physical rela- 
tions of both — as to the influeiice pointed out by Admiral 
Wrangel,t of the shooting stars upon the development of the 
polar light on the shores of the Frozen Sea, and as to the 
number of luminous processes indistinctly described, but not, 
on that a(;count, to be hastily denied, which have preceded 
the formation of fire-balls. The greater number of fire-balls 
appear unaccompanied by shooting stars, and show no pe- 
riodicity in their appearance. What we know of shooting 
stars, with regard to their divergence from definite points, is 
at present only to be applied to fire-balls with caution. 

Meteoric stones fall the most rarely in a quite clear sky, 
without the previous formation of a black meteor-cloud, with- 
out any visible phenomenon of light, but with a terrible crack 
ling, as upon the 6thof September, 1843, near Klein-Wenden 
not far from Miihlhausen ; or they fall, and this more fre< 
q;!tently, shot out of a suddenly-formed dark cloud, accompa 

* Forster's Mimoire tur let EtoUes FUantet, p. 31. 
t Coainott vol. i., p, 126, and note *. 
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nied by phenomena of sound, though without light*; finally, 
and, indeed, the most frequently, the falls of meteoric stones 
present' themselves in close connection with brilliant lire 
balls. Of this connection, the falls of stones at Barbotan 
(D^p. des Landes) on the 24th of July, 1790, with a simul- 
taneous appearance of a red fire-ball and a white meteoric 
cloud,*' from which the aerolites fell ; the fall of stones at 
Benares, in Hindostan, 13th December, 1798, and that of 
Aigle (D6p. de L'Ome) on the 26th of April, 1803, afford 
well-described and indubitable examples. The last of the 
phenomena here mentioned — that which among all has been 
investigated and described with the greatest care by Biot— ^ 
has finally, 23 centuries after the great Thracian fall of stones, 
and 300 years since a Frate was'killed by an aerolite at Ore- 
ma,t put an end to the skepticism of the academists. A 

* Kanitz, LekrbHch der M^eorologie^ vol. iii., p. 277. 

t The great fall of aerolites at Crema and ou the shores of Adda is 
describea with especial vivacity, but unfortunately in a rhetorical and 
vague manner, by the celebrated Petrus Martyr, of Anghiera (OmK« 
EpUtolartiffif Amst., 1670, No. cccclxv., p. 245-246). What preceded 
the fall itself was an almost total darkening on the 4th of September^ 
1511, at the noon hour. " Fama est, pavonem immensum in aCrea Cre- 
mensi plaga fuisse visum. Pavo visus in pyramidem converti, adeoqno 
celeri ab occidente in orientem raptari cnrsa, nt in hone momento 
magnam hemispbterii partem, doctorum inspectantium sententia, per- 
volasse credatur. Ex nubium illico densitate tenebi'as fenint surrex- 
•sse, qaales viventiam nnllus unquam se cognovisse fateatur. Per earn 
Qoctis faciem, cum formidolosis fulguribus, inaudita tonitrua regionem 
'*.ircamsepserunt.'' " The report is, that an enormous peacock was seen 
flying in the sky above the town of Crema. The peacock appeared to 
change into a pyramid, and was earned from west to east with such 
rapidity, that in a moment it seemed to traverse the whole hemisphera, 
as some learned men imagined who sa^ it. Immediately afterward 
such darkness arose from the denseness of the clouds as was never 
known by mortal before. Daring this midnight gloom, unheard-of 
thunders, mingled with awful lightnings, resounded through that quar- 
ter of the heavens.'' The illuminations were so intense, that the in- 
habitants round Bergamo could see the whole plain of Crema during 
the darkness. ** Ex norrendo illo fragore quid irata natura in eam re- 
gionem pepererit, percunctaberis. Saxa demisit in Cremensi planitie 
fubi nullus unquam sequans ovum lapis visus fuit^ inamenso! magnita 
diui, ponderis egregii. Decern fuisse reperta centilibralia sexa feniut.'* 
*' You will perhaps inquire what accompanied that terrific commotion 
of nature. On the plam of Crema, where never before was seen a stone 
the size of an e^g, there fell pieces of rock of enormous dimensions and 
of immense weight. It is said that ten of these were found weisbins 
a hundred pounds each. Birds, sheep, and even fish were killed.^ 
Under all these exaggerations, it may still be seen that the meteoru. 
elmui out of which the stones fell must have been of uncommon black 
and thickttesw The " pavo" was undoubtedly a loiig dnd broad 
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large fire-ball, wlii^h moved from S.E. to N.W., wag seen at 
one o*clock in the afternoon at Alenfon, Falaise, and Caen, 
while the sky was quite clear. Some moments afterward 
there was heard nea|^ Aigle (D6p. de L'Orne) an explosion in 
a small, dark, almost motionless cloud, lasting for five or six 
minutes, which was followed three or four times by a noise 
like a cannon and a rattle of muskets, mixed with a number 
of drums. At each explosion, parts of the vapor, of which 
the cloud consisted, were removed. No appearance of light 
was visible in this instance. There fell at the same time 
upon an elliptical surface, whose major axis, from S.E. to 
N.W., had a length of six miles, a great number of meteoric 
stones, the largest of which weighed only 17 J pounds. They 
were hot but not red,^ smoked visibly, and, what is very strik- 

tailed fire-ball. The terrible noise in the meteoric cloud is here repre- 
sented as the thunder accompanying the lightning (t). Anghiera him- 
self received in Spain a fragment, the size of a fist (ex frustris disrupt 
torvm 4axorufn)t and showed it to King Ferdinand the Catholic, iu the 
presence of the famous warrior Gonzalo de Cordova. His letter ends 
with the words, ** Mira super hisce prodigiis conscripta&natice, physice, 
theologice ad nos missa sunt ex Italia. Quid portendant, quomodoque 
gignantur, tibi utraque servo, si.aliquando ad nos veneris.'' ''From 
these prodigies Italy has furnished us with many a marvel of supersti- 
tion, physic, and theology ; what they portend, and how they are to 
come to pass, you will learn whenever you come to^us." (Written 
from Burgos to Fagiardus.) Cardanus (Opera, ed. Lugd., 1663, tom. 
iii., lib. XV., cap. Ixxii., p. 279) afiirms, still more accurately, that 1200 
aerolites fell among them, one of 120 pounds' weight, iron gray, of 
great density. The noise is said to have lasted two hours : ** ut mi- 
rum sit, tamtam molem in aSre sustineri potuisse;" "it is marvelous 
that such a mass could be supported in the air." He considered the 
tailed fire-ball to be a comet, and errs in the date of the phenomenon 
by a year : ** Vidimus anno 1510." Cardanus was at that time nine or 
ten years old. 

* Recently, on the occasion of the fall of aerolites at Braunau (July 
14th, 1847), tiie fallen masses of stone were so hot, that after six hours 
they could not be touched without causing a burn. I have already 
treated (Atie Centrah, tom. i., p. 408^ of the analogy which the Scyth' 
ian myth of taered gold presents witn a fall of meteors. " 5. As the 
Scythians say, theirs is the most recent of all nations; and it arose iu 
the following manner. The first man that appeared in this country, 
which was a wilderness, was named Targitaus : they say that the par- 
ents of this Targitaus, in my opinion relating what is incredible — they 
say, however, that they were Japiter and a daughter of the River Bo- 
rysthenes; that such was the orisin of Targitaus; and that he had three 
sons, who went by the names of Lipoxais, Apoxais, and the youngest, 
Colaxais ; that during their reign a plow, a yoke, an ax, and a bowl of 
golden workmanship dropping down from heaven, fell on the Scythian 
territory ; that the eldest, seemg them first, approached, intending to 
take them up, but as he came near, the gold began to bum ; when he 
had retired the second went up, and it .did the same again; according 
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ing, they were more easily broken during the first day aft^i 
the fall than subsequently. J have intentionally given more 
time to this phenomenon, in order to be able to compare it 
with another of the 13 th of September, 1768. About half 
past four o'clock in the afternoon of the' above-mentioned day, 
a dark cloud was seen near the village of Luce (Bep. d'Eure 
et Loire), four miles westward of Chartres, in which a noise 
waa heard like a cannon shot, and at the same time a hissing 
was perceived in the air, caused by the fall of a black stone 
moving in a curve. The stone, which had penetrated into 
the Earth, weighed V^lbs., and was so hot that it could not 
be touched. It was very imperfectly, analyzed by Lavoisier, 
Fougeroux, and Cadet. No phenomena of light were per- 
ceived throughout the whole occurrence. 

As soon as the observation of periodic falls of shooting stars 
was commenced, and their appearance on certain nights ex- 
pected, it was remarked that Ihe firequency of the meteors in- 
creased with the length of time from midnight, and that the 
greatest number fell between two and five in the morning. 
Already, on the occasion of the great fall of meteors at Cu 
mana in the night of the 11th and 12th of November, 1799, 

ly, the bnnuDg gold repaUed these ; but when the youngest went up 
the third, it became extinsuisbed, and he carried the things home with 
him ; and that the elder brothers, in consequence of this giving way, 
surrendered the whole authority to the ypungest. 6. From Lipoxais, 
they $ay, are descended those Scythians who are called Auchatee ; from 
the second, Apozais, those who are called Catiari and Traspies ; and 
from the youngest of them, the royal. race, who are called Paralat® 
But all have the name of Scoloti, from th^ surname of their king ; but 
the Grecians call them Scythians. 7. The Scythians say that such was 
their origin ; and they reckon the whole number of years, from their 
6r8t beginning, from King Targitaus to .the time that Darius crossed over 
against them, to be not more than. a thousand years, but jast that num 
ber. This sacred gold the kings watch with the greatest care, and an- 
nually approaSch it with magnificent sacrifices to render it propitious. 
If he who has the sacred gold happens to fall asleep in the open air on 
the festival, the Scythians say he can not survive the year, and on this 
account they give- aim as much land as he can ride round on horseback 
in one day. . The country being very extensive, Colaxais established 
three of the kingdoms for his sons, and made that one the largest in 
which the gold is kept. The parts beyond the north of the inhabited 
districts the Scythians lay can neither be seen nor passed through, by 
reason of the feathers shed there; for that the earth and air are full of 
feathers, and that it is these which intercept the view." — Herodotus, iv., 
5 and? (translation, Bohn^s Classical Library, p. 238). But is the myth 
ef saered gold merely an ethnographical myth — an allusion to three 
kings^ sons, the founders of three races of Scythians ? an allusion to the 
prominent position which the race of the youngest son, the Paralatce. 
attained ? (Bi andstatter, Scythica, de aurea Caterva, 1 837, p. 69 and 81. 
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my fellow-tratelers saw the greatest swarm of shooting stars 
between half past two and four o'clock- A very meritorious 
observer of the phenomena of meteors, Coulvier-Gravier, con- 
tributed an important es^ay to the Institute at Paris upon la 
variation horaire des itoues fUantes. It is difficult to con- 
jecture the cause of such an hourly variation, an influence 
of the distance from the hour of midnight. If, under difier- 
ent meridians, the shooting stars do not become especially 
visible until a certain early hour, then, in the case of their 
tfosmical origin, we must assume, what is still but Httle prob- 
able, viz., that these night, or, rather, early morning hours, 
are especially adapted to the recognition of the shooting stars, 
while in other hours of the night more shooting stars pass 
by before midnight invisible. We must still long and pa- 
tiently collect observations. 

The principal characters of the solid masses which fall 
from the air I beheve I have treated of with tolerable com- 
pleteness {Cosmos, vol. i., p. 129), in reference to their chem- 
ical relations and the granular structure, especially investi- 
gated by Gustav Hose in accordance with the state of our 
knowledge in the year 1845. The successive labors of How- 
ard, Klaproth, Th6nard, Yauquelin, Proust, Berzelius, Stro- 
meyer, Laugier, Dufresnoy, Gustav and Heinrich Eose, Bous- 
singault, Rammelsbeig, and Shepard, have aflbrded a rich 
material,^ and yet two thirds of the fallen meteoric stones, 
which lie at the bottom of the sea, escape our observation. 
Although it is striking that, under all zones, at points most 
distant from each other, the aerolites have a certain pht/s- 
iognomic resemblance — ^in Greenland, Mexico, and South 
America, in Europe, Siberia, and Hindostan — still, upon a 
closer investigation, they, present very great difierences 
Many contain ^^j of iron; others (Siena) scarcely y^; 
nearly all have a thin black, brilhant, and, at the same time^ 
veined coating : in one (Chantonnay) this crust was entire- 
ly wanting. The specific gravity of some meteoric stones 
amounts to as much as 4'28, while the carbonaceous stone 
of Alais, consisting of crumbUng lamellse, showed a specific 
gravity of only 1*94. Some (Juvenas) have a doleritic struc- 
ture, in which crystallized olivin, augite, and anorthite are 
to be recognized separately ; others (the masses of Pallas) 
aflbrd merely iron, containing nickel and olivin ; and others, 

* The metals discovered in meteoric stones are nickel, by Howard ; 
cobalt, by Stromeyer ; copper and chromium, by Laugier ; tin, by Bor 
leios. 
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again (to judge firom the proportions cf the ingredients), are 
aggregates of hornblende and albite (Chateau-Renard), or of 
hornblende and labrador (Blansko and Chantonnay). 

According to the general summary of results given by a 
sagacious chemist, Professor Hammelsberg, "who has recently 
occupied himself uninterruptedly, and as actively as success- 
fully, with the analysis of aerolites and their composition from 
simple mindrals, ** the separation of the masses fallen from 
the air into metearic.iron and meteoric stones is not to be 
admitted in its strictest sense. Meteoric iron is sometimes 
found, though seldom, with silicates intermixed (the Siberian 
mass weighed again by Heis of 1270 Russian pounds, with 
grains of olivin), and, on the other hand, many meteoric stones 
contain metallic iron. 

*' A. The meteoric iron, whose fall it has been possible to 
observe only a few times (Hradschrina, near Agram, on the 
26th of May, 1751, Braunau, 14th of July, 1847), while most 
analogous masses have already laid long upon the surface of 
the earth, possesses in general very similar physical and chem- 
ical properties. It almost always contains sulphuret of iron 
mixed with it in finer or coarser particles, which, however, 
do not appear to be either iron pyrites or magnetic pyrites, 
but a sulphuret of iron.* The principal mass of such a me- 
teoric iron is also not pure metal, but consists of an aUoy of 
tVon and nickel^ so that this constant presence of nickel (on 
the average 10 per cent., sometimes rather more, sometimes 
rather less) serves justly as an especial criterion for the me- 
teoric nature of the whole mass. It is only an oMoy of two 
isomxyrphaus metals, not a combination in definite proportions. 
There are also present in minute quantity, cobalt, manganese, 
magnesium, copper, and carbon. The last-mentioned sub 
stance is partly mixed mechanically, as difficultly combusti- 
ble graphite ; partly in chemical combination with iron, and 
therefore analogous to many kinds of bar-iron. The princi- 
pal mass of the meteoric iron contains also always a peculiar 
combination o^ phosphorus tvith iron and nicA;eZ, which, on 
the solution of the iron in hydrochloric acid, remains in the 
form of silver- white, microscopic, crystalline needles and lam- 
ina}. 

" B. The meteoric stones, properly so called, it is customary 
to divide into two classes, according to their external appean:- 
ance. The stones of one class present, in an apparently ho 
mogeneous mass, grains and splinters ofmeteonc iro?i, which 

• Rammelsberg, in Poggendorff, Annalen^ vol. Ixxiv., 1849, p. 442 
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aro attracted b} the magnet, and possess entirely the nature 
of that found in larger masses. To this class belong, for ex- 
ample, the stones of Blansko, Lissa, Aigle, Ensisheim, Chan- 
tonnay, Klein-Wenden near Nordhausen, Erxleben, Chiteau- 
Renard, and Utrecht. The stones of the other class are free 
from metallic admixtures, and present rather a crystalline 
mixture of different mineral substances ; as, for example, the 
stones of Juvenas, Lontalax, and Stannern. 

" Since the time that Howard, Klaproth, and Vauquelin 
first instituted the chemical investigation of meteoric stones, 
for a long time no regard was paid to the fact that they 
might be mixtures of separate combinations ; but they were 
examined only for their total constituents, and it was consid- 
ered sufficient to draw out the iron by the magnet. After 
Mohs had directed attention to the analogy between some 
aerolites and certain telluric rocks, Nordenskjold endeavored 
to prove that' the aerolite of Lontalax, in Finland, consisted 
of olivin, leucite, and magnetic iron ore ; but the beautiful 
observations of Gustav Rose- first placed it beyond doubt that 
the stone of Juvenas consists of magnetic pyrites, augite, and 
a feldspar very much resembling labrador. Guided by this, 
fierzelius endeavored, in a more extended essay {Kongl, Veten- 
skaps-Academiens Hdndlinganfur 1834), to eUminate, also 
by chemical methods, the mineralogical nature of the sepa- 
rate combinations in the aerolites of Blansko, Chantonnay, and 
Alais. The road happily pointed out by him befi)rehand has 
subsequently been abundantly followed. 

'' a. The first and more numerous class of meteoric stones, 
those with metalUc iron, contain this disseminated through 
them, sometimes in larger masses, which occasionally form a 
skeleton, and thus constitute the transition to those meteoric 
masses of iron in which, as in the Siberian mass of Pallas, 
the other materials disappear more considerably. On account 
of the constant presence of olivin, they are rich in magnesia. 
The olivin is that part of the meteoric stone which is decom- 
posed when it is treated with acids. Like the telluric, it is 
a silicate of magnesia and protoxide of iron. That part which 
is not attacked by acids is a mixture of feldspathic and au- 
gitic matter, whose nature admits of being determined solely 
by calculation from its total constituents,, as labrador, horn- 
blende, augite, or oligoclas. 

" 3. The second much rarer class of meteoric stones have 
been less examined. They contain partly magnetic iron ore, 
olivin, and some feldspathic and augitic matter ; some of 
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them conflist merely of the two last-mentioned simple minex 
als, and the feldspar trihe is then represented by anorthite.* 
Chrome iron ore (oxyd of chromium and protoxyd of iron) 
is found in small quantity in all ineteoric stones ; phosphoric 
add and titanic acid, which Rammelsberg discovered in the 
very remarkable stone of Juvenas, perhaps indicate apatite 
and titanite. 

" Of the simple substances hitherto detected in the meteoric 
stones, there are 18 :t oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, 
sUicium, aluminum, magnesium, calcium, potassium, sodi- 
um, iron, nickel, cobalt, chromium, manganesium, copper, 
tin, and titanium. The proximate constituents are/ (a.) 
metallic: nickel-iron, a combination of phosphorus with iron 
and nickel, sulphuret of iron and magnetic pyrites ; {b.) oxy- 
dized: magnetic iron ore and chrome iron ore ; (c) silicates: 
olivin, anorthite, labrador, and augite.'^ , 

In order to concentrate the greatest number of important 
facts separated from hypothetic conjecturC;8r it, still- remains 
for me to develop the manifold analogies which some mete- 
oric stones present as rocks with older, so-called trap rocks 
(dolerites, dioiites, and melaphyren), with basalts and more 
recent lava. These analogies .are so much the more strik- 
ing, as *' the metallic alloy of nickel and iron, which is con- 
stantly contained in certain meteoric masses," has not hither- 
to been discovered in telluric minerals. The same distin- 
guished cheniist whose friendly communications I have made 
use of in these last pages, enters fully into this subject in a 
special treatiBe,^ the results of which will be more appropri- 
ately discussed in the geological part of the Cosmos. 

^ * She^ard, in Silliman's Ameriean Journal of Science *and Arit, ser. 
ii., vol. li., 1846, p. 377 ; BammelBberg, in Poggend., Ann,, bd. luiii., 
1848, p. 377* 

t Compare Cotmot, toI. i., p. 130. 

t ZeUschrift der DeuUehen Oeolog, QetelUckaft, bd. i., p. 232. All 
the matter in the text from p. 224 to p. 226, which is between inverted 
commas, was taken from the manuscript of Professot Bammelsberg 
(May, 1851). 






CONCLUSION. 

In concluding the uranohgical part of the physicai d0» 
teription of the universe, in taking a retrospect of what I 
haye attempted (I do not say accomplished), after the exe- 
cution of 80 difficult an undertaking, I think it necessary once 
more to call to mind that this execution could have heen ef 
fected only under those conditions which have heen indicated 
in the Introditction to the third volume of Cosmos, The 
attempt to carry out such a cosmical treatment of the suhject 
is limited to the representation of space and its material con- 
tents, whether aggregated into spheres or not. The character 
of the present work difiers, .therefgrci essentially from the more 
comprehensive and excellent demenUiry njoorks on agronomy 
which the various literatures of modem times possess. ^- 
tronomy, as a science, the triumph of mathematical reason- 
ing, hased upon the sure foundation of the doctrine of gravi- 
tation and the perfection of the higher analysis (a mental in- 
strument of investigation), treats of phenomena of motion 
measured according to space dJoA, time; locality (position) of 
the cosmical hodies in their mutual and perpetually-varying 
relations to each other; change of form, as in the tailed 
comets ; change of light, as the sudden appearance or total 
eoctinction of the light of distant suns. The quantity of mat- 
ter present in the universe remains always the same ; hut 
from what has already heen discovered in the telluric sphere 
of physical laws of nature, we see working in the eternal 
round of material phenomena an ever-unsatisfied change, 
presenting itself in numherless and nameless combinations. 
Such an exercise of force hy matter is called forth hy its at 
least apparent heterogeneity. Exciting motion in immeas- 
uraJ>ly minute spaces, this heterogeneity of matter compli- 
cates all the prohlems of terrestrial phenomena. 

The astronomical prohlems are of a simpler nature. 
Hitherto unencumhered hy the ahove-mentioned complica- 
tions, directed to the consideration of the quantities of pon- 
derahle matter (^masses), to the oscillations producing light 
and heat — ^the .mechanics of the heavens has, precisely on 
account of this simplicity, in which every thing is reduced to 
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motion, remained in all its branches amenable to mathemat- 
ical treatment. This advantage gives to the elementary 
works on theoretical astronomy a great and entirely peculiar 
charm. In them is reflected what the intellectual labors of 
later centuries have achieved by the analytical methods ; 
how configuration and orbits are determined ; how, in the 
phenomena of planetary motion, only small oscillations about 
a mean condition of equilibrium can take place ; how the 
planetary system, from its internal arrangement, works its 
preservation and permanence by the compensation of per- 
turbations. 

The examination of the means of forming a general con 
ception of the universe, the explanation of the complicated 
celestial phenomena, do not belong to the plan of this work. 
The physical description of the universe relates to what fills 
space, and organically animates it, in both spheres of urano- 
logical and telluric relations. It adheres to the consideration 
of the discovered laws of nature, and treats of them as ac- 
quired facts, as immediate results of empirical induction. In 
order to carry out the work of the Cosmos within the appro- 
priate limits, and not with too great extension, it must not 
be attempted to establish theoreticaUy the connection of phe- 
nomena. In this limitation of the plan laid down beforehand, 
I have, in the astronomical volume of Cosmos^ applied so 
much the more care to the individual facts and their arrange- 
ment. From the consideration of universal space, its tem- 
perature, the degree of its transparency, and the resisting 
medmm which fills it, I have passed on to natural and tele- 
scopic vision, the limits of visibility, the velocity of light, ac- 
cording to the diflerence of its sources, the imperfect meas- 
urements of luminous intensity, and the new optical means 
of distinguishing direct from reflected light. Then follows 
the heaven of fixed stars ; the numerical statement of its 
<»elf-luminous suns so far as their position is determined ; their 
probable distribution ; the changeable stars which reappear 
at well-defined periods ; the proper motion of the fixed stars ; 
the assumption of the existence of dark cosmical bodies, and 
their influence upon the motion of the binary stars; the 
nebulous spots, in so far as these are not remote and very 
dense swarms of stars. 

The transition from the sidereal part of uranology— from 
the heaven of the fixed stars to our solar system, is merely 
a transition from the universal to the particular. In the 
class of binary stars, self-luminous cosmical bodies move about 
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a Gommon center of gravity. In cur solar system, which is 
constituted of very heterogeneous elements, dark cosmical 
bodies revolve round a self-luminous one, or much rather 
again round a common center of gravity, which at difierent 
times is situated within and without the central body The 
individual members of the solar system are of dissimilar na- 
ture—more dissimilar than for many centuries astronomeis 
were justified in supposing. They are principal and sec 
ondary planets ; among the principal planets a group whose 
orbits intersect each other ; an innumerable host of comets ; 
the ring of the zodiacal light ; and, with much probability, 
the periodic meteor-asteroids. 

It still remains to state here fully, as actual relations, the 
three great laws of planetary motion, discovered by Kepler. 
First lata : each orbit of a planetary body is an ellipse, in 
one of whose foci the Sun is situated. Second law : each 
planetary body describes in equal times equal sectors round 
the Sun. Third law : the squares of the times of revolu- 
tion of two planets are as the cubes of their mean distances. 
The second law is sometimes called the first, because it was 
discovered earlier. (Kepler, Astronomia Nova, seu Physica 
Codestis, tradita Commentariis de Motibus Stella Martis, 
ex observ, Tychonis Brahi eUiboratai 1602 ; compare cap. 
xl. with cap. lix.) The first two laws would be applicable 
if there were only a single planetary body ; the third and 
most important, which was discovered mTte^eeTt years after- 
ward, fixes the motions of two planets to one law. (The 
manuscript of ihQ.Harmonice Mundi, which appeared in 
1619, was already completed on the 27th of May, 1618.) 

While the laws of planetary motions were empirically dis- 
covered at the commencement of the seventeenth century ; 
while Newton first discovered the force, of whose action Kep- 
ler's laws were to be considered as necessary consequences ; 
so the end of the eighteenth century has had the merit of de- 
monstrating the stcMlity of the planetary system by the new 
path which the perfected calculation of infinitesimals opened 
to the investigation of astronomical truths. The principal 
elements of this stability are, the invariability of the major 
axes of the planetary orbits, proved by Laplace (1773 and 
1784), Lagrange, and Foisson; the long periodic change 
(comprised within narrow limits) of the eccentricity of two 
larger planets more distant from the sun, Jupiter and Saturn, 
themselves oniy ^-i^j of the mass of the all-governing central 
body ; finally, the arrangement that, according to the eteraai 
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plan of creation, and the nature of the formation of the 
phinets, they have all a translatory and rotatory motion in 
one direction ; that this motion takes place in orbits of slight 
and but little varying ellipticity, in planes of moderate dif- 
ferences of inclination ; and that the periods of the planetap 
ry revolutions have among each other no common measure 
Such elements of stability, as it were the maintenance and 
duration of the planets' existence, are dependent upon the 
condition of mutual action with a separate circle. If, by the 
entry of a cosmical body coming from taithout, and not pre- 
vioufily belonging to tiie planetary system, that condition 
was disturbed (Laplace, Expos, du Syst. du Monde, p. 309 
and 391), then this disturbance, as the consequence of new 
attractive forces, or of a collision, might certainly become 
destructive to the existing system, until finally, after long con- 
flict, a new equilibrium was produced. The arrival of a 
comet upon an hyperbolic orbit from a great distance, even 
when want of mass is made up for by immense velocity, can 
excite apprehension only in an imagination which is not sus 
ceptible of the earnest assurances of the calculation of proba- 
biUties. The wandering clouds of the interior comets are 
not more dangerous to our solar system than the great incli- 
nation of the orbits of some, of the small planets between 
Mars and Jupiter. Whatever must be characterized as mere 
probability, lies beyond the domain of a physical description 
of the universe ; science must not wander into the cloud- 
land of cosmological dreams. 
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Proselenes, astronomical myth of the, 
113. 

Ptolemy mentions nebulous stars, 15. 

Regular nebulas, classification of; 29. 
Revolution, periods o( of the planetst 

120 ; of comets, 195. 
Rhea, a satellite of Saturn, 174. 
Robinson, Dr., nebulas resolved by, 22. 
Rosse, Earl of, discoveries by means of 

his powerful telescope, 22 ; his caution. 

23. 
Sabbath, used as a name for tbo whola 

week, 95. 
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BacttuMu, nebola in, 41. 
Haiucrit dmiim of planets* 93. 
iSatelUtBs, gvoeral contidenitknu on, 131. 
Saturn, namerical data, 170 ; ringi, 171 ; 

i'C<»Dtrio poaition, 173. 
Sat'trn'a aatellitea, nomerioal data, 174. 
flchwabe'a obaervationa on the adar 

apcta, 65 : on the eceentclc poaitUm of 

Saturn, 173. 
Ucrrthlan myth of a fiiU of gold (meteora), 

Beaa (ao called) of the Moon, 151. 

Seoondary planets, 13L 

Shooting itars, upper limits of tiie height 
oC unascertained, 217 ; varioua colors, 
917; magnltudea. 219. 

fliden Bon:onia and Sidera Anstriaea, 
64. 

^i^i^iontl aggretatioii, tiieorj o( 31. 

Sidereal periods of rerolution and axial 
' rotation of the planets, 190. 

Sirius, and other fixed star% estimates 
of the distance o^ 55. 

Small planata, IflO. 

Snow spots in Mars, IGO. 

Solar system, difference between, and the 
system of double stars, 53 ; its limits in- 
dficated by the orbits of comets, 57 ; *ita 
constituents, 57. 

South, Sir Jamea, nebula resolved by, 33. 

South polar star, search for a, 29. 

Southern Catalogue of the Herschels, 
35. 

Southern Cross, planetary nebula in, 33; 
black spot in, 46, 51. 

Southern hemisphere, with fewer nebuln, 
possesses relativdy more clusters of 
stars than the northern, 29 ; the Magel< 
lanio Clouds, 15, 45. 

Spiral nebula in Asterion, 43. 

Spots, solar, 72, 86 ; lunar, 149 ; on Mars, 
160. 

Star catalogues, early, 47 ; the Herschels*, 
25 ; the Northern, 26 ; the Southern, 26. 

Star clusters, 17; predominate in the 
southern hemisphere, 27. 

Star-formation theory, the, 21; inde- 
pendent of the nebular theory, 21. 

Stellar dusters, probably no essential 
physical difference between, and nebu- 
i», 23 ; in the northern and the aouth- 
em hemispheres, 27. 

Stemhaufen, star clusters, 17. 

Buhel a vasnie term of the Ambian astron- 
omers, 4o 



Sun, domain of the, 53; its conatitaumca 
57; translatory motion, 134. 

Sun, considerad as tlie central body, 59 , 
numerical data, 60; conjectures as to 
its physical character, 61; envelopes, 
68 ; penumbrsB, 67 ; protuberances, 70( 
135; distribution of solar apots, 73; 
chronological list of remarkable ap- 
pearancea ot^ 74; intensity of solar 
light, 79 ; comparison of artificial light, 
83 ; rars of li^t and raya of heat, 83 ; 
Schwabe's tatue of occurrence of solar 
spots, 86. 

Telescope, discoveries of planets since 

the invention of the, 100 ; the Earl of 

Roase's,22. 
Tethys, a satdlite of Saturn, 174. 
Titan, a aateUite of Saturn. 174. 
Titiua, on the law of planetary distanoea, 

116. 
Transits of Venus, 139. 
Trapezium of Orion, discovery of new 

stara in, 39. 

Uranus, numerical data, 175. 

Uranus, satelUtea of^ peculiarity of their 

motion, 176 ; their number undeterm< 

ined, 177. 
Ursa Major, planetary nebula in, 3^ 
Uraa Minor, fi and y, 29. 

Venua, distance, brilliancy, rotation, trana- 

its, spots, mountains of, 138. 
Vespucci searchea for a south polar star, 

29; his. mentioa of the Msj^anio 

Cloude<45. . 
Vesta, discovery of, 100 ; elements, 163. 
Victoria, discovery of; 101 ; elements, 163. 
Virgo, nebulous region of, 28. 
Volcanoes of the Moon, 156. 
Tulpes, nebula in, 41. 

Week, or seven-day period, early diffused 

among the Semitic nations, 95; the 

Peruvian, an error, 96. 
White Ox, the large Magellanic Cloud, so 

called by the Arabians, 15, 43. 
Wilson, on solar spots, 6iS. 
Wurm, his correction of Bode's law of 

planetary diatance, 118. 

Zodiacal light, early speculations on, 35| 
later opinions, 202; observations bf 
the author and others, 203. 
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